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PREFACE. 


In  the  world's  history  there  is  no  more  striking  example 
of  heroic  bravery  and  firmness  than  that  afforded  by  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Poitou,  and  more  especially  of 
that  portion  of  it  known  as  La  Vendee,  in  the  defence  of 
their  religion  and  their  rights  as  free  men.  At  the  com 
mencement  of  the  struggle  they  were  almost  unarmed,  and 
the  subsequent  battles  were  fought  by  the  aid  of  muskets 
and  cannon  wrested  from  the  enemy.  With  the  exception 
of  its  forests,  La  Vendee  offered  no  natural  advantages  for 
defence.  It  had  no  mountains  such  as  those  which  enabled 
the  Swiss  to  maintain  their  independence,  no  rivers  which 
would  bar  the  advance  of  an  enemy,  and  although  the 
woods  and  thickets  of  the  Bocage,  as  it  was  called,  favoured 
the  action  of  the  irregular  troops,  these  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  utilized  as  they  might  have  been,  the  principal  engage 
ments  of  the  war  being  fought  on  open  ground.  For  eighteen 
months  the  peasants  of  La  Vendee,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  no  idea  of  submitting  either  to  drill  or  discipline, 
repulsed  the  efforts  of  forces  commanded  by  the  best  generals 
France  could  furnish,  and  which  grew  after  every  defeat 
until  at  length  armies  numbering  in  all  over  two  hundred 
thousand  men  were  collected  to  crush  La  Vendee.  The 
losses  on  both  sides  were  enormous.  La  Vendee  was  almost 
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depopulated,  and  the  Kepublicans  paid  dearly  indeed  for 
their  triumph,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  thousand  men 
having  fallen  on  their  side.  La  Vendee  was  crushed,  but 
never  surrendered.  Had  the  British  government  been 
properly  informed  by  its  agents  of  the  desperate  nature 
of  the  struggle  that  was  going  on,  they  might,  by  throwing 
twenty  thousand  troops  with  supplies  of  stores  and  money 
into  La  Vendee,  have  changed  the  whole  course  of  events, 
have  crushed  the  Eepublic,  given  France  a  monarch,  and 
thus  spared  Europe  over  twenty  years  of  devastating  war 
fare,  the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of  money,  and  the 
loss  of  millions  of  lives. 

G.  A.   HENTY. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A    FRENCH    LUGGER. 

SOME  half  a  mile  back  from  the  sea,  near  the  point 
where  the  low  line  of  sandy  hill  is  broken  by  the 
entrance  into  Poole  Harbour,  stood,  in  1791,  Nether- 
stock,  which  with  a  small  estate  round  was  the  property 
of  Squire  Stansfield.  The  view  was  an  extensive  one 
when  the  weather  was  clear.  Away  to  the  left  lay  the 
pine  forests  of  Bournemouth  and  Christ  Church,  and  still 
farther  seaward  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  Tot- 
land  Bay  as  far  as  St.  Catherine  Point.  Close  at  hand 
to  the  south  was  Studland  Bay,  bounded  by  Handfast 
Point.  Looking  towards  the  right  was  a  great  sheet  of 
shallow  water,  for  the  most  part  dry  at  low  tide,  known 
as  Poole  and  Wareham  Harbours,  with  its  numerous  creeks 
and  bays. 

Netherstock  was  an  old  house  with  many  nooks  and 
corners.  The  squire  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  but  unless 
there  was  some  special  business  on,  he  seldom  took  his 
place  on  the  bench.  He  was  a  jovial  man  who  took  life 
easily.  He  was  popular  among  his  neighbours,  especially 
among  the  poorer  classes,  for  whom  he  had  always  a 
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pleasant  word  as  he  rode  along,  and  who  in  case  of  illness 
knew  that  they  could  always  be  sure  of  a  supply  of  soup  or 
a  gill  of  brandy  at  Netherstock.  Among  those  of  his  own 
class  it  was  often  a  matter  of  wonder  how  James  Stans- 
field  made  both  ends  meet.  The  family  had  for  two  or 
three  generations  been  of  a  similar  temperament  to  that  of 
the  present  holder,  men  who  spent  their  money  freely,  and 
were  sure  to  be  present  whenever  there  was  a  horse-race,  or 
a  main  of  cocks  to  be  fought,  or  a  prize-fight  to  come  off, 
within  a  day's  ride  of  Netherstock.  Gradually  farm  after 
farm  had  been  parted  with,  and  the  estate  now  was  smaller 
by  half  than  it  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

James  Stansfield  had,  however,  done  nothing  further  to 
diminish  it.  He  had  a  large  family,  but  they  could  hardly 
be  said  to  be  an  expensive  one,  seeing  that  little  was  spent 
upon  the  fashion  of  their  clothes;  and  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  curate  in  charge  of  the  little  church  in  the  village  of 
Netherstock  came  over  every  morning  for  two  or  three 
hours  to  give  the  boys  and  girls  the  elements  of  education, 
they  went  very  much  their  own  way.  Mrs.  Stansfield  had 
died  five  years  before  this.  Polly,  the  eldest  girl,  aged 
twenty,  acted  as  mistress  of  the  house.  Next  to  her,  at 
intervals  of  little  more  than  a  year,  came  Ralph  and  John, 
two  strongly-built  young  fellows,  both  fearless  riders  and 
good  at  all  rustic  games.  What  supervision  the  farm  work 
got  was  given  by  them. 

Patsey,  the  second  girl,  was  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
flower  of  the  Stansfields.  She  was  bright,  pretty,  and 
good-tempered.  She  was  in  charge  of  the  dairy,  and  the 
Netherstock  butter  was  famous  through  the  country 
round,  and  always  fetched  top  prices  at  the  market.  The 
youngest  of  the  family  was  Leigh,  who  was  now  fourteen. 
He  was  less  heavily  built  than  his  brothers,  but  their 
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tutor  declared  that  he  was  the  quickest  and  most  intelli 
gent  of  his  pupils,  and  that  if  he  had  but  a  chance  he 
would  turn  out  a  fine  young  fellow.  The  boys  were  all 
fond  of  boating  and  sailing,  which  was  natural  enough,  as 
the  sea  washed  two  sides  of  the  estate.  They  had  two 
boats.  One  of  these  lay  hauled  up  on  the  sands,  a  mile  to 
the  east  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  She  was  a  good 
sea  boat,  and  when  work  was  slack  about  the  place,  which 
indeed  was  the  normal  state  of  things,  they  would  often 
sail  to  Weymouth  to  the  west,  or  eastward  to  Yarmouth 
or  Lymington,  sometimes  even  to  Portsmouth.  The  other 
boat,  which  was  also  large,  but  of  very  shallow  draught  of 
water,  lay  inside  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  in  her 
they  could  go  either  north  or  south  of  Brownsea  Island, 
and  shoot  or  fish  in  the  many  inlets  and  bays.  There 
were  few  who  knew  every  foot  of  the  great  sheet  of  water 
as  they  did,  and  they  could  tell  the  precise  time  of  the  tide 
at  which  the  channels  were  deep  enough  for  boats  drawing 
from  two  to  three  feet  of  water. 

The  most  frequent  visitor  to  Netherstock  was  Lieutenant, 
or,  as  he  was  called  in  courtesy,  Captain  Whiffler,  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  coast-guard  station  between  Poole  and 
Christ  Church,  his  principal  station  being  opposite  Brownsea 
Island,  the  narrowest  point  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 
He  was  a  somewhat  fussy  little  officer,  with  a  great  idea  of 
the  importance  of  his  duties,  mingled  with  a  regret  that 
these  duties  did  not  afford  him  full  scope  for  proving  his 
ability. 

"  Smuggling  has  almost  ceased  to  exist  along  here,"  he 
would  say.  "  I  do  not  say  that  across  the  harbour  some 
thing  that  way  may  not  still  be  done,  for  the  facilities  there 
are  very  much  greater  than  they  are  on  this  side.  Still,  my 
colleague  there  can  have  but  little  trouble,  for  I  keep  a 
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sharp  look-out  that  no  boat  enters  by  the  passage  south  of 
the  island  without  being  searched.  Of  course  one  hears  all 
sorts  of  absurd  reports  about  cargoes  being  run,  but  we  know 
better,  and  I  believe  they  are  only  set  on  foot  to  put  our 
officers  from  Swanage  westward,  and  beyond  Christ  Church 
down  to  Hurst  Castle,  off  their  guard." 

"No  doubt,  captain;  no  doubt,"  James  Stansfield  would 
agree.  "Still,  I  fancy  that  although  times  are  not  what 
they  were,  it  is  still  possible  to  buy  a  keg  of  brandy 
occasionally,  or  a  few  yards  of  silk  or  lace,  that  have  never 
paid  duty." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt  occasionally  some  small  craft  manages  to 
run  a  few  kegs  or  bales,  and  unfortunately  the  gentry, 
instead  of  aiding  his  majesty's  representatives,  keep  the 
thing  alive  by  purchasing  spirits  and  so  on  from  those  who 
have  been  concerned  in  their  landing." 

""Well,  you  know,  Captain  Whiffler,  human  nature  is 
pretty  strong.  If  a  pedlar  comes  along  here  with  ribbons 
and  fal-lals,  and  offers  them  to  the  girls  at  half  the  price  at 
which  they  could  buy  them  down  at  Poole,  you  can  hardly 
expect  them  to  take  lofty  ground  and  charge  the  man  with 
having  smuggled  them." 

"I  do  not  think  the  young  ladies  are  offenders  that  way," 
the  officer  said,  "  for  I  have  never  yet  seen  them  in  foreign 
gear  of  any  sort.  I  should,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so, 
be  more  inclined,  were  you  not  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
suspect  you  of  having  dealings  with  these  men,  for  your 
brandy  is  generally  of  the  best." 

"  I  don't  set  up  to  be  better  than  my  neighbours,  captain," 
the  squire  said  with  a  laugh,  "  and  if  the  chance  comes  my 
way  I  will  not  say  that  I  should  refuse  to  buy  a  good 
article  at  the  price  I  should  pay  for  a  bad  one  in  the  town." 

"  Your  tobacco  is  good  too,  squire." 
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"Yes,  I  am  particular  about  my  tobacco,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  think  government  lays  too  high  a  duty  on  it. 
If  I  had  the  making  of  the  laws,  I  would  put  a  high  duty  on 
bad  tobacco,  and  a  low  duty  on  a  good  article;  that  would 
encourage  the  importation  of  good  wholesome  stuff.  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  no  rumours  of  any  suspicious- 
looking  craft  being  heard  of  off  the  coast?" 

"No,  I  think  that  they  carry  on  their  business  a  good 
deal  farther  to  the  west  now,  my  post  is  becoming  quite  a 
sinecure.  The  Henriette  came  into  Poole  this  morning,  but 
we  never  trouble  about  her.  She  is  a  fair  trader,  and  is 
well  known  at  every  port  between  Portsmouth  and  Ply 
mouth  as  such.  She  always  comes  in  at  daylight,  and  lays 
her  foresail  a-back  till  we  board  her,  and  send  a  couple  of 
men  with  her  into  Poole  or  Wareham.  Her  cargo  is  always 
consigned  to  well-known  merchants  at  all  the  ports  she 
enters,  and  consists  of  wines  for  the  most  part,  though  she 
does  occasionally  bring  in  brandy.  He  is  a  fine  young 
fellow  the  skipper,  Jean  Martin.  I  believe  his  father  is 
a  large  wine  merchant  at  Nantes.  I  suppose  you  know 
him,  squire?" 

"Yes,  I  have  met  him  several  times  down  in  the  town, 
and  indeed  have  bought  many  a  barrel  of  wine  of  him. 
He  has  been  up  here  more  than  once,  for  I  have  told  him, 
whenever  he  has  anything  particularly  good  either  in  wine 
or  spirits  to  let  me  know.  He  talks  a  little  English,  and 
my  girls  like  to  have  a  chat  with  him  about  what  is  going 
on  on  his  side  of  the  water.  He  offered  the  other  day 
to  give  Leigh  a  trip  across  to  Nantes  if  I  was  willing. 
Things  seem  to  be  going  on  very  badly  in  Paris  by  what  he 
says,  but  he  does  not  anticipate  any  troubles  in  the  west  of 
France,  where  there  seems  to  be  none  of  that  ill-feeling 
between  the  different  classes  that  there  is  in  other  parts." 
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The  departure  of  Captain  Whiffler  was  always  followed 
by  a  broad  smile  on  the  faces  of  the  elder  boys,  breaking 
occasionally  into  a  hearty  laugh,  in  which  the  squire  joined. 

"  I  call  him  an  insufferable  ass,"  Ralph  said  on  this 
particular  evening.  "It  would  be  difficult,  as  father  says, 
to  find  an  officer  who  is,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  so 
admirably  suited  for  his  position. 

"  That  is  so,  Ralph ;  there  is  scarcely  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  in  this  part  of  Dorsetshire  who  does  not  know  that 
there  are  more  goods  run  on  that  piece  of  water  over  there 
than  on  the  whole  south  coast  of  England.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  nothing  will  ever  bring  about  his  recall.  Per 
sonally,  I  would  pay  two  or  three  hundred  a  year  out  of 
my  own  pocket  rather  than  lose  him.  There  is  no  such 
place  anywhere  for  the  work;  why,  there  are  some  fourteen 
or  fifteen  inlets  where  goods  can  be  landed  at  high  water, 
and  once  past  the  island,  I  don't  care  how  sharp  the  revenue 
men  may  be,  the  betting  is  fifty  to  one  against  their  being 
at  the  right  spot  at  the  right  time. 

"If  the  passage  between  our  point  and  the  island  were 
but  a  bit  wider  it  would  be  perfect,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
so  narrow  that  it  is  only  on  the  very  darkest  night  one 
can  hope  to  get  through  unnoticed.  However,  we  can 
do  very  well  with  the  southern  channel,  and,  after  all,  it  is 
safer.  We  can  get  any  number  of  boats,  and  the  Henriette 
has  only  to  anchor  half  a  mile  outside  the  entrance.  We 
know  when  she  is  coming,  and  have  but  to  show  a  light 
directly  she  makes  her  signal  and  the  boats  will  put  out 
from  Radhorn  passage  and  Hamworth,  while  messengers 
start  for  Bushaw  and  Scopland  and  Creach  and  a  dozen 
farmhouses,  and  the  carts  are  sure  to  be  at  the  spot 
where  they  have  been  warned  to  assemble  by  the  time  the 
boats  come  along  with  the  kegs,  and  everything  is  miles 
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away  in  hiding  before  morning.  If  it  is  a  dark  night  the 
Henriette  makes  off  again  and  comes  boldly  in  the  next 
afternoon.  If  one  of  the  revenue  boats,  either  from  here  or 
Studland,  happens  to  come  across  her  before  she  gets  up 
anchor,  there  she  is — the  crew  are  all  asleep  with  the 
exception  of  a  man  on  watch;  she  is  simply  waiting  to  come 
in  when  there  is  light  enough  to  enable  her  to  make  her 
way  up  the  passage." 

James  Stansfield  was  in  fact  the  organizer  of  the 
smuggling  business  carried  on  at  Poole  and  the  adjacent 
harbours.  There  was  not  a  farmhouse  among  the  hills  to 
the  south  of  the  great  sheet  of  water  with  which  he  was 
not  in  communication.  Winter  was  the  season  at  which 
the  trade  was  most  busy,  for  the  short  summer  nights 
were  altogether  unsuited  for  the  work;  and  when  the  cold 
weather  drove  the  wild-fowl  in  for  shelter  there  was  splendid 
shooting,  and  Ralph  and  John  were  able  to  combine  amuse 
ment  with  business  arid  to  keep  the  larder  well  stocked. 
The  night  signals  were  made  from  a  cleft  in  the  sand-hills 
half  a  mile  from  the  house,  the  light  being  so  arranged  that 
it  could  not  be  seen  from  Brownsea  Island,  though  visible 
to  those  on  the  south  side  from  Studland  right  away  over 
the  hills  to  Corfe  Castle,  even  to  Wareham. 

It  was  shown  but  for  half  a  minute  just  as  the  bells  of 
Poole  Church  struck  nine.  At  that  hour,  when  the  lugger 
was  expected,  there  was  a  look-out  at  the  door  of  every 
farmhouse,  and  the  moment  the  light  was  seen,  preparations 
were  made  for  the  landing  at  the  spot  of  which  notice  had 
been  given  by  one  or  other  of  the  boys  on  the  previous 
day.  Then  from  quiet  little  inlets  the  boats  would  put  off 
noiselessly  directly  there  was  water  to  float  them,  for  it  was 
only  at  high  tides  that  the  shallows  were  covered.  They 
would  gather  in  the  channel  south  of  Brownsea,  where  the 
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boys,  and  often  their  father,  would  be  in  their  boats  in 
readiness,  until  a  momentary  glimmer  of  a  light,  so  placed  on 
board  the  lugger  that  it  could  only  be  seen  from  the  spot 
where  they  were  awaiting  it,  showed  the  position  of  the 
craft  and  their  readiness  to  discharge  cargo. 

It  was  exciting  work  and  profitable,  and  so  well  was  it 
managed  that,  although  it  had  been  carried  on  for  some 
years,  no  suspicion  had  ever  entered  the  minds  of  any  of 
the  revenue  officers.  Sometimes  many  weeks  would  elapse 
between  the  visits  of  the  lugger,  for  she  was  obliged  to 
make  her  appearance  frequently  at  other  ports,  to  maintain 
her  character  as  a  trader,  and  was  as  such  well  known  all 
along  the  coast.  It  was  only  a  year  since  the  Henriette  had 
taken  the  place  of  another  lugger  that  had  previously 
carried  on  the  work,  but  had  been  wrecked  on  the  French 
coast  She  had  been  the  property  of  the  same  owner,  or 
rather  of  the  same  firm,  for  Jean  Martin,  who  had  been 
first  mate  on  board  the  other  craft,  had  invested  some  of 
his  own  money  in  the  Henriette  and  assumed  the  command. 
It  was  noticed  at  Poole  that  the  Henriette  used  that  port 
more  frequently  than  her  predecessor  had  done,  and  indeed 
she  not  infrequently  came  in  in  the  daytime  with  her  hold 
as  full  as  when  she  had  left  Nantes.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
occasions  that  Jean.  Martin,  on  coming  up  to  Netherstock, 
had  a  long  talk  with  the  squire. 

"So  you  want  my  daughter  Patsey1?"  the  latter  said 
when  his  visitor  had  told  his  story.  "  Well,  it  has  certainly 
never  entered  my  mind  that  any  of  my  girls  should  marry 
a  Frenchman.  I  don't  say  that  I  have  not  heard  my  boys 
making  a  sly  joke  more  than  once  when  the  Henriette  was 
seen  coming  in,  and  I  have  seen  the  colour  flying  up  into  the 
girl's  face,  but  I  only  looked  at  it  as  boys'  nonsense.  Still, 
I  don't  say  that  I  am  averse  to  your  suit.  We  may  be  said 
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to  be  partners  in  this  trade  of  yours,  and  we  both  owe  each 
other  a  good  deal.  During  the  last  eight  years  you  must 
have  run  something  like  forty  cargoes  and  never  lost  a  keg 
or  a  bale,  and  I  doubt  if  as  much  could  be  said  for  any 
other  craft  in  the  trade.  Still,  one  can't  calculate  on 
always  being  lucky.  I  don't  think  anyone  would  turn 
traitor  when  the  whole  countryside  is  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  the  life  of  anyone  who 
whispered  as  much  as  a  word  to  the  revenue  people.  Still, 
accidents  will  take  place  sometimes.  Your  father  must 
have  done  well  with  the  trade,  and  so  have  I.  At  any  rate 
I  will  leave  it  in  Patsey's  hands.  I  have  enough  of  them 
and  to  spare.  And,  of  course,  you  will  be  able  to  bring  her 
over  sometimes  to  pay  us  a  visit  here.  I  think,  too,  that 
your  offer  of  taking  Leigh  over  with  you  helps  to  decide  me 
in  your  favour.  They  are  all  growing  up,  and  if  anything 
were  to  put  a  stop  to  our  business  this  place  would  not 
keep  them  all;  and  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  Patsey  to 
have  her  brother  as  a  companion  when  you  are  away.  The 
boy  would  learn  French,  and  in  your  father's  business 
would  get  such  a  knowledge  of  the  trade  with  Nantes  as 
should  serve  him  in  good  stead.  At  any  rate  he  will  learn 
things  that  are  a  good  deal  more  useful  to  him  than  those 
he  gets  from  the  curate.  Well,  you  know  you  will  find  her 
in  the  dairy  as  usual,  you  had  better  go  and  see  what  she 
says  to  it." 

It  is  probable  that  Jean  Martin  had  already  a  shrewd 
idea  of  what  Patsey's  answer  would  be,  and  he  presently 
returned  to  her  father  radiant.  Patsey,  indeed,  had  given 
her  heart  to  the  cheery  young  sailor,  and  although  it 
seemed  to  her  a  terrible  thing  -that  she  should  go  to  settle 
in  France,  she  had  the  less  objection  to  it  inasmuch  as  the 
fear  that  the  smuggling  would  be  sooner  or  later  discovered, 
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and  that  ruin  might  fall  upon  Netherstock,  was  ever  present 
in  her  mind  and  in  that  of  her  elder  sister.  To  her  brothers 
engaged  in  the  perilous  business,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
pleasant  excitement,  without  which  their  lives  would  be 
intolerably  dull.  It  was  not  that  she  or  they  regarded  the 
matter  in  the  light  of  a  crime,  for  almost  everyone  on  that 
part  of  the  coast  looked  upon  smuggling  as  a  game  in 
which  the  wits  of  those  concerned  in  it  were  pitted  against 
those  of  the  revenue  men. 

It  brought  profit  to  all  concerned,  and  although  many 
of  the  gentry  found  it  convenient  to  express  indignation 
at  the  damage  done  to  the  king's  revenue  by  smuggling, 
there  were  none  of  them  who  thought  it  necessary  to 
mention  to  the  coast-guard  when  by  some  accident  a  keg 
of  brandy  or  a  parcel  with  a  few  pounds  of  prime  tobacco 
was  found  in  one  of  the  outhouses.  Patsey  had  suffered 
more  than  her  sister,  being  of  a  more  lively  imagination, 
and  being  filled  with  alarm  and  anxiety  whenever  she 
knew  that  her  father  and  the  boys  were  away  at  night. 
Then,  too,  she  was  very  fond  of  Leigh,  and  had  built  many 
castles  in  the  air  as  to  his  future,  and  the  thought  that 
not  only  would  he  be  with  her,  but  would  be  in  the  way 
of  making  his  road  to  fortune,  was  very  pleasant  to  her. 
She  knew  that  if  he  remained  at  Netherstock  he  would 
grow  up  like  his  brothers;  his  father  might,  from  time 
to  time,  talk  of  putting  him  into  some  business,  but  she 
understood  his  ways,  and  was  certain  that  nothing  would 
come  of  it. 

Martin  had  before  expressed  to  her  his  doubt  as  to 
whether  her  father  would  consent  to  her  going  away  with 
him,  but  she  had  no  fear  on  the  subject.  In  his  quiet, 
easy-going  way  he  was  fond  of  his  children,  and  would 
scarcely  put  himself  out  to  oppose  vehemently  anything  on 
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which  they  had  set  their  hearts.  He  had,  too,  more  than 
once  said  that  he  wished  some  of  them  could  be  settled 
elsewhere,  for  a  time  of  trouble  might  come,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  have  other  homes  where  some  of  them  could 
be  received. 

"  Patsey  has  consented,"  Jean  Martin  said  joyously  as 
he  rejoined  the  squire. 

"  Well,  that  is  all  right.  I  think  myself  that  it  is  for  the 
best.  Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  in  the  matter 
of  religion  she  is  not  to  be  forced  or  urged  in  any  sort  of 
way,  but  is  to  be  allowed  to  follow  the  religion  in  which 
she  has  been  brought  up." 

"I  would  in  no  way  press  her,  sir.  We  have  Protes 
tants  in  France  just  as  there  are  Catholics  here,  though 
I  must  admit  that  there  are  not  many  of  them  in  La 
Vendee.  Still,  the  days  when  people  quarrelled  about 
religion  are  long  since  past,  and  certainly  at  Nantes  there 
is  a  Protestant  congregation,  though  away  in  the  country 
they  would  be  difficult  to  find.  However,  I  promise  you 
solemnly  that  I  will  in  no  way  try  to  influence  her 
mind  nor  that  of  the  boy;  he  will  still,  of  course,  look 
upon  England  as  his  home,  and  I  should  even  oppose  any 
attempt  being  made  to  induce  him  to  join  our  church. 
You  have  plenty  of  Frenchmen  in  this  country,  and  no 
question  as  to  their  religion  arises.  It  will  be  just  the 
same  with  us." 

Six  weeks  later  the  Henriette  returned.  In  her  came 
Monsieur  Martin,  whose  presence  as  a  witness  of  the  cere 
mony  was  considered  advisable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary. 
He  had,  too,  various  documents  to  sign  in  presence  of  the 
French  consul  at  Southampton,  giving  his  formal  consent. 
The  marriage  was  solemnized  there  at  a  small  Catholic 
chapel,  and  it  was  repeated  at  the  parish  church  at  Poole, 
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and  the  next  day  the  party  sailed  for  Nantes.  It  was  two 
months  before  the  lugger  again  came  in  to  Poole.  When 
it  returned  it  took  with  it  the  squire  and  Polly,  to  whom 
Monsieur  Martin  had  given  a  warm  invitation  to  come 
over  to  see  Patsey  in  her  new  home.  They  found  her 
well  and  happy.  Monsieur  Martin's  house  was  in  the 
suburbs  of  Nantes.  It  had  a  large  garden,  at  the  end  of 
which,  facing  another  street,  stood  a  pretty  little  house 
that  had  been  generally  used  either  as  the  abode  of  aged 
mothers  or  unmarried  sisters  of  the  family,  or  for  an  eldest 
son  to  take  his  wife  to,  but  which  had  now  been  handed 
over  to  Jean  and  his  wife. 

This  was  very  pleasant  for  Patsey,  as  it  united  the 
privacy  of  a  separate  abode  with  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
family  home.  She  had  her  own  servant,  whose  excellent 
cooking,  and,  above  all,  whose  scrupulous  cleanliness  and 
tidiness,  astonished  her  after  the  rough  meals  and  haphazard 
arrangements  at  Netherstock.  Whenever  she  felt  dull 
during  Jean's  absences,  she  could  run  across  the  garden  for 
a  talk  with  his  mother  and  sister;  at  meals  and  in  the 
evening  she  had  Leigh,  who  spent  most  of  his  time  at  the 
cellars  or  in  the  counting-house  of  Monsieur  Martin,  learn 
ing  for  the  first  time  habits  of  business,  and  applying 
himself  eagerly  to  acquiring  the  language.  The  squire  was 
put  up  at  Monsieur  Martin's,  and  Polly  slept  in  the  one  spare 
room  at  her  sister's,  all  the  party  from  the  pavilion  going 
over  to  the  house  to  the  mid-day  meal  and  supper. 

The  squire  and  Polly  were  much  pleased  with  their  visit. 
It  was  evident  that  Patsey  had  become  a  prime  favourite 
with  her  husband's  family.  Jean's  sister  Louise  was 
assiduous  in  teaching  her  French,  and  she  had  already 
begun  to  make  some  progress.  Louise  and  her  mother 
were  constantly  running  across  to  the  little  pavilion  on 
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some  errand  or  other,  and  Patsey  spent  as  much  of  her 
time  with  them  as  she  did  in  her  own  house.  Jean's 
absences  seldom  exceeded  ten  days,  and  he  generally  spent 
a  week  at  home  before  sailing  again.  He  had  driven  her 
over  to  stay  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  small  estate  of  his 
own  some  forty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Nantes,  in  the 
heart  of  what  was  called  the  Bocage — a  wild  country,  with 
thick  woods,  narrow  lanes,  high  hedges,  and  scattered 
villages  and  farms,  much  more  English  in  appearance  than 
the  country  round  Nantes.  The  estate  had  come  to  him 
from  an  aunt.  Everything  here  was  very  interesting  to 
Patsey;  the  costumes  of  the  women  and  children,  the 
instruments  of  husbandry,  the  air  of  freedom  and  in 
dependence  of  the  people,  and  the  absence  of  all  ceremony, 
interested  and  pleased  her.  She  did  not  understand  a 
single  word  of  the  patois  spoken  to  her  by  the  peasants, 
and  which  even  Jean  had  some  difficulty  in  following, 
although  he  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  at  the  little 
chateau  during  the  lifetime  of  his  aunt. 

"Should  you  like  to  live  here  when  not  at  sea,  Jean?" 
asked  Patsey. 

"  Yes,  I  would  rather  live  here  than  at  Nantes.  Next  to 
a  life  at  sea  I  should  like  one  quite  in  the  country.  There 
is  plenty  to  do  here;  there  is  the  work  on  the  place  to  look 
after,  there  is  shooting,  there  is  visiting,  and  visiting  here 
means  something  hearty,  and  not  like  the  formal  work  in 
the  town.  Here  no  one  troubles  his  head  over  politics. 
They  may  quarrel  as  they  like  in  Paris,  but  it  "does  not 
concern  La  Vendee.  Here  the  peasants  love  their  masters, 
and  the  masters  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  peasants.  It  is  not  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  France,  Avhere  the  peasants  hate  the  nobles,  and 
the  nobles  regard  the  peasants  as  dirt  under  their  feet. 
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Here  it  is  more  like  what  I  believe  it  was  in  England  when 
you  had  your  troubles,  and  the  tenants  followed  their 
lords  to  battle.  At  any  rate  life  here  would  be  very 
preferable  to  being  in  business  with  my  father  in  Nantes. 
I  should  never  have  settled  down  to  that;  and  as  my  elder 
brother  seems  specially  made  for  that  sort  of  life,  fortu 
nately  I  was  able  to  go  my  own  way,  to  take  to  the  sea  in 
the  lugger  and  become  the  carrier  of  the  firm,  while  taking 
my  share  in  the  general  profits." 

"How  is  it  that  your  brother  does  not  live  at  home?  it 
would  seem  natural  that  he  should  have  had  the  pavilion 
when  he  married." 

"  He  likes  going  his  own  way,"  Jean  said  shortly.  "  As 
far  as  business  matters  go  he  and  my  father  are  as  one,  but 
in  other  matters  they  differ  widely.  Jacques  is  always 
talking  of  reforms  and  changes,  while  my  father  is  quite 
content  with  things  as  they  are.  Jacques  has  his  own  circle 
of  friends,  and  would  like  to  go  to  Paris  as  a  deputy  and  to 
mix  himself  up  in  affairs.  Though  none  of  us  cared  for  the 
lady  that  he  chose  as  his  wife,  she  had  money,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  say  against  her  personally.  None  of  us  ever 
took  to  her,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  relief  when 
it  was  known  that  Jacques  had  taken  a  house  in  the 
business  quarter.  He  looks  after  the  carrying  business.  Of 
course  my  lugger  does  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  it. 
We  send  up  large  quantities  of  brandy  to  Tours,  Orleans, 
and  other  towns  on  the  Loire,  and  have  dealings  with 
Brittany  and  Normandy  by  sea,  and  with  the  Gironde.  He 
looks  after  that  part  of  the  business;  my  father  does  the 
buying  and  directs  the  counting-house.  Though  my  art 
is  a  very  inferior  one,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my 
share  of  the  profits." 

The  first  eighteen  months  of  Patsey's  married  life  passed 
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quietly  and  happily.  She  could  now  speak  French  fluently, 
and  having  made  several  stays  at  the  country  chateau  could 
make  herself  understood  in  the  patois.  Leigh  spoke  French 
as  well  as  English.  Fortunately  he  had  picked  up  a  little 
before  leaving  home,  partly  from  his  tutor,  partly  from 
endeavouring  to  talk  with  French  fishermen  and  sailors  who 
came  into  Poole.  He  frequently  made  trips  in  the  Heii- 
riette,  sometimes  to  Havre  and  Rouen,  at  others  to  Bordeaux. 
He  had  grown  much,  and  was  now  a  very  strong  active 
lad.  He  got  on  very  well  with  Monsieur  Martin,  but  kept 
as  much  apart  as  he  could  from  his  eldest  son,  for  whom 
he  felt  a  deep  personal  dislike,  and  who  had  always  dis 
approved  of  Jean's  marriage  to  an  Englishwoman.  Jacques 
Martin  was  the  strongest  contrast  to  his  brother.  He  was 
methodical  and  sententious,  expressed  his  opinion  on  all 
subjects  with  the  air  of  a  man  whose  judgment  was  infal 
lible,  and  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau. 
It  was  very  seldom  that  he  entered  his  father's  house,  where 
his  opinions  on  religious  subjects  shocked  and  horrified  his 
mother  and  sister.  He  lived  with  an  entirely  different 
set,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  at  the  clubs,  which,  in  imita 
tion  of  those  of  Paris,  had  sprung  up  all  over  the  country. 

"What  is  all  the  excitement  about,  Jean?"  Leigh  asked 
his  brother-in-law  one  evening.  "  There  are  always  fellows 
standing  on  casks  or  bales  of  timber  along  the  wharf  shout 
ing  and  waving  their  arms  about,  and  sometimes  reading 
letters  or  printed  papers,  and  then  those  who  listen  to  them 
shout  and  throw  up  their  caps,  and  get  into  a  tremendous 
state  of  excitement." 

"  They  are  telling  the  others  what  is  being  done  at  the 
Assembly." 

"  And  what  are  they  doing  there,  Jean  ? " 

"They  are  turning  things  upside  down." 
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"And  is  that  good?" 

"Well,  there  is  no  doubt  that  things  are  not  as  well 
managed  as  they  might  be,  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
distress  and  misery.  In  some  parts  of  France  the  tax 
ation  has  been  very  heavy,  and  the  extravagance  of  the 
court  has  excited  an  immense  deal  of  anger.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  present  king,  who  is  a  quiet  fellow,  and  does 
not  care  for  show  or  pageants,  but  it  is  rather  the  fault  of 
the  kings  who  preceded  him,  especially  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  was  a  great  monarch,  no  doubt,  but  a  very  expensive 
one  to  his  subjects,  and  whose  wars  cost  an  enormous  sum. 
You  see,  it  is  not  in  France  as  it  is  with  you.  The  nobles 
here  have  great  power.  Their  tenants  and  serfs — for  they 
are  still  nothing  but  serfs — are  at  the  mercy  of  their  lords, 
who  may  flog  them  and  throw  them  into  prison  almost  at 
their  pleasure,  and  will  grind  the  last  sou  out  of  them 
that  they  may  cut  a  good  figure  at  court. 

"  In  this  part  of  France  things  are  more  as  they  are  in 
England.  The  nobles  and  seigneurs  are  like  your  country 
gentlemen;  they  live  in  their  chateaux,  they  mix  with  their 
people  and  take  an  interest  in  them,  they  go  to  their  fetes, 
and  the  ladies  visit  the  sick,  and  in  all  respects  they  live 
as  do  your  country  squires;  paying  a  visit  for  a  few  weeks 
each  year  to  Paris,  and  spending  the  rest  of  their  time  on 
their  estates.  But  it  is  not  from  the  country  that  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  who  are  the  most  urgent  for 
reforms  and  violent  in  their  speech  come,  but  from  the 
towns.  There  were  two  writers,  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
who  have  done  enormous  mischief.  Both  of  them  perceived 
that  the  state  of  things  was  wrong,  but  they  went  to  ex 
tremes,  made  fun  of  the  church,  and  attacked  institutions 
of  all  sorts.  Their  writings  are  read  by  everyone,  and  have 
shaken  people's  faith  in  God  and  in  all  things  as  they  are. 
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"  I  do  not  say  that  much  improvement  could  not  be  made, 
but  it  will  never  be  made  by  sudden  and  great  changes,  nor 
by  men  such  as  those  who  are  gradually  gaining  the  upper 
hand  in  the  Assembly.  The  people  ought  to  have  a  much 
stronger  voice  than  they  have  in  their  own  taxation.  They 
see  that  in  England  the  ministers  and  parliament  manage 
everything,  and  that  the  king — although  his  influence  goes 
for  a  good  deal,  and  he  can  change  his  ministers  as  often 
as  he  likes — must  yet  bow  to  the  voice  of  parliament.  I 
think  that  that  is  reasonable;  but  when  it  comes  to  a  parlia 
ment,  composed  largely  of  mere  agitators  and  spouters,  I, 
for  my  part,  would  rather  be  ruled  by  a  king." 

"But  what  is  it  that  these  people  want,  Jean1?" 

"  I  do  not  think  they  know  in  the  least  themselves, 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  want  all  the  power;  that  they 
want  to  destroy  the  nobility,  overthrow  the  church,  and 
lay  hands  on  the  property  of  all  who  are  more  wealthy 
than  themselves.  Naturally  the  lowest  classes  of  the  towns, 
who  are  altogether  ignorant,  believe  that  by  supporting 
these  men,  and  by  pulling  down  all  above  them,  it  would 
no  longer  be  necessary  to  work.  They  want  to  divide  the 
estates  of  the  nobles,  take  a  share  of  the  wealth  of  the 
traders  and  of  the  better  class  of  all  sorts,  in  fact  they  would 
turn  everything  topsy-turvy,  render  the  poor  all-powerful, 
and  tread  all  that  is  good  and  noble  under  their  feet.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  king  is  virtually  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob  of  Paris,  the  nobles  and  better  classes  are 
leaving  the  country,  thousands  of  these  have  already  been 
massacred,  and  no  one  can  say  how  matters  will  end. 

"Here  in  Nantes  there  is,  as  you  see,  a  feeling  of  excite 
ment  and  unrest,  and  though  as  yet  there  has  been  no 
violence,  no  one  could  venture  to  predict  what  may  take 
place  if  the  moderate  men  in  the  Assembly  are  outvoted 
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by  the  extremists,  and  all  power  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
latter.  But  I  still  hope  that  common  sense  will  prevail  in  the 
long  run.  I  regard  the  present  as  a  temporary  madness, 
and  trust  that  France  will  come  to  her  senses,  and  that  we 
shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  scoundrels,  who  are 
now  the  leaders  of  the  mob  of  Paris,  receive  the  punishment 
they  deserve.  However,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  I  have 
no  uneasiness,  for  if  troubles  break  out  at  Nantes  we  can 
retire  to  my  chateau  in  the  thickest  and  most  wooded  part 
of  La  Vendee,  where  there  is  no  fear  that  the  peasants  will 
ever  rise  against  their  masters." 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   BEGINNING   OF  TROUBLES. 

THINGS  are  getting  more  and  more  serious,  Patsey," 
said  Jean  one  evening.  "I  don't  know  what  will 
come  of  it,  the  excitement  is  spreading  here,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  very  serious  troubles  ere 
long.  The  greater  portion  of  the  people  here  are  with  the 
Assembly,  and  approve  of  all  these  decrees  against  the 
priests  and  the  persecution  of  the  better  classes.  You  know 
what  has  taken  place  in  Paris,  and  I  fear  that  it  will  be 
repeated  here.  We  are  split  up.  My  father,  dear  good 
man,  thinks  that  he  has  only  to  attend  to  his  business  and 
to  express  no  opinion  whatever  about  public  affairs,  and 
that  the  storm  will  pass  quietly  over  his  head.  My  brother 
has  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul — that  is  to  say,  as  far 
as  he  has  a  heart  to  throw — into  what  he  calls  the  cause 
of  the  people,  and  which  I  consider  to  be  the  cause  of 
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revolution,  of  confiscation,  of  irreligion,  and  abomination 
generally. 

"  I  am  told  that  my  name  has  freely  been  mentioned  in 
his  club  as  that  of  a  dangerous  man,  with  opinions  con 
trary  to  the  public  good.  I  hear,  too,  that  that  brother  of 
mine  was  there  at  the  time,  and  that  he  got  up  and  said 
that  in  a  case  like  this  his  voice  must  be  silent,  that  true 
patriots  place  their  country  before  all  things,  and  then 
affected  to  speak  mildly  in  my  favour,  but  at  the  same  time 
doing  me  as  much  harm  as  he  could.  I  believe  the  fellow 
is  capable  of  denouncing  his  own  father.  From  the  Bocage 
I  hear  that  the  whole  country  is  in  confusion.  The  people, 
of  course,  side  with  their  priests;  the  nobles  and  land-owners 
are  naturally  royalists,  and  are  furious  that  the  king  should 
be  held  in  what  is  practically  subjection  by  men  of  low 
degree,  and  who,  although  they  may  have  some  virtuous 
men  among  them,  have  also  sanguinary  scoundrels  who 
gradually  gain  in  power  and  will  soon  be  supreme. 

"  They,  however,  can  do  nothing  at  present.  The  peasants 
know  nothing  about  the  king,  to  them  he  is  a  mere  name; 
but  this  persecution  of  their  priests  angers  them  greatly; 
and  if,  as  is  said,  orders  have  been  given  to  raise  an  army, 
and  to  drag  men  away  from  their  homes  whether  they  like 
to  go  or  not,  you  may  be  sure  that  ere  long  there  will  be 
trouble  there.  Now  you  see,  dear,  I  am  a  sort  of  double 
character.  At  sea  I  am  Captain  Jean  Martin,  a  peaceful 
trader  with,  as  you  know,  but  little  regard  for  the  revenue 
laws  of  your  country.  On  the  other  hand,  in  La  Vendee  I 
am  Monsieur  Jean  Martin,  a  landed  proprietor  and  on  friendly 
terms  with  all  the  nobles  and  gentry  in  my  neighbourhood. 
It  is  evident  that  I  cannot  continue  to  play  this  double 
part;  already  great  numbers  of  arrests  have  been  made  here, 
and  the  prisons  are  half-full.  I  hear  that  a  commissioner 
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from  the  Assembly  is  expected  here  shortly,  to  try  these 
suspects,  as  they  are  called,  and  from  what  we  know  al 
ready  we  may  be  sure  that  there  will  be  little  mercy  shown. 

"  They  are  almost  all  people  of  substance,  and  the  people, 
as  they  call  themselves,  are  on  principle  opposed  to  men  of 
substance.  Now,  if  I  remain  here  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
shall  be  denounced  in  a  very  short  time,  and  to  be  denounced 
is  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  to  be  thrown  into  prison 
is  equivalent  to  being  murdered.  I  have  no  doubt,  Patsey, 
that  you  would  share  my  fate;  the  fact  that  you  are  an 
Englishwoman  was  among  the  accusations  brought  against 
me  in  the  club,  and  although,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  majority 
of  these  scoundrels  have  no  religion  whatever,  they  venture 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  complaint  that  you  are  a  Protestant. 
I  have  seen  this  coming  on  for  some  time,  and  must  now 
make  my  choice :  either  I  must  take  you  and  the  child  over 
to  England  and  leave  you  there  with  your  father  until  these 
troubles  are  over,  while  I  must  myself  go  down  and  look  after 
my  tenantry  and  bear  my  share  in  whatever  comes,  or  you 
must  go  down  there  with  me." 

"  Certainly  I  will  go  down  with  you,  Jean.  It  is  your 
home,  and  whatever  dangers  may  come  I  will  share  them 
with  you.  It  would  be  agony  to  be  in  England  and  to  know 
nothing  of  what  is  passing  here  and  what  danger  might 
be  threatening  you.  We  took  each  other  for  better  or 
worse,  Jean,  and  the  greater  danger  you  may  be  in,  the 
more  it  will  be  my  duty  to  be  by  your  side.  I  should  be 
very  happy  down  at  the  chateau,  more  happy  than  I  have 
been  here  with  you  for  some  time  past,  for  one  cannot  but 
be  very  anxious  when  one  sees  one's  friends  thrown  into 
prison  and  knows  that  you  are  opposed  to  all  these  things, 
and  that  it  may  be  your  turn  next.  Nothing  would  per 
suade  me  to  leave  you." 
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"  Very  well,  wife,  so  be  it.  I  am  sure  that  there  at  least 
we  shall  be  safe.  It  is  only  in  the  towns  that  these  rascals 
are  dangerous,  and  in  a  country  like  ours  there  is  little  fear 
that  the  knaves  will  venture  to  interfere  when  they  see 
that  they  are  stirring  up  a  nest  of  hornets.  They  have 
plenty  of  work  to  satisfy  even  their  taste  for  confiscation 
and  murder  in  the  large  towns;  there  is  an  army  gathering 
on  the  frontier,  and  they  will  have  their  hands  full  ere  long. 
And  now  about  Leigh.  My  brother  has  always  shown  a 
dislike  for  him,  and  as  it  is  certain  that  he  cannot  remain 
here  he  must  either  return  to  England  or  go  with  us." 

"  I  am  sure  that  he  would  choose  to  go  with  us,  Jean.  You 
say  yourself  that  he  talks  French  like  a  native  now,  and 
although  he  has  often  told  me  that  he  would  never  settle 
in  France — for  naturally  he  is  as  horrified  as  I  am  with  the 
doings  in  Paris  and  the  other  great  towns — still,  I  am  sure 
that  he  would  choose  to  remain  with  us  now.  You  see  he 
is  strong  and  active,  and  has  made  so  many  trips  with  you 
that  he  is  almost  a  sailor.  He  is  within  a  few  months  of 
sixteen,  and  of  late  he  has  several  times  said  to  me  that  he 
would  like  to  go  some  long  voyages  and  have  some  adven 
tures  before  settling  down  in  business  in  England  as  an 
agent  of  your  house." 

"I  should  like  to  have  him  with  us,"  Jean  said  heartily. 
"  In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  lad  after  my  own  heart,  full  of 
life  and  go,  and  already  strong  enough  to  take  his  own 
part;  in  the  next  place,  although  I  hope  for  the  best,  a  man 
can  never  say  exactly  what  will  take  place.  I  may  be  away 
at  times,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  that  you  had  a  pro 
tector;  and  if  he  is  willing  to  go,  I  shall  be  more  than  willing 
to  have  him.  Then,  too,  it  would  be  useful  to  have  someone 
whom  one  could  trust  to  carry  messages.  My  idea  is  that  I 
shall  not  leave  the  lugger  here,  for  if  I  am  denounced  it 
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would  certainly  be  seized.  Pierre  Lefaux,  my  mate,  is  a 
shrewd  as  well  as  a  faithful  fellow;  I  shall  appoint  him 
captain.  I  shall  tell  him  to  leave  here  at  once  and  employ 
the  lugger  in  coasting  voyages,  making  Bordeaux  his  head 
quarters,  and  taking  what  freights  he  can  get  between  that 
town  and  Kochelle,  Brest,  or  other  ports  on  this  coast. 

"  So  long  as  he  does  not  return  here  he  might  even  take 
wines  across  to  England  or  brandy  from  Charente.  He 
knows  his  business  well,  and  as  long  as  we  are  at  peace  with 
England,  trade  will  still  go  on.  The  best  thing  would  be  for 
him  to  be  at  Bordeaux  once  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
so  that  we  shall  know  where  to  find  him.  I  have  a  great 
friend  at  Bordeaux,  and  shall  get  him  to  have  the  lugger 
registered  in  his  name,  and  give  him  a  receipt  for  her  pur 
chase  money,  so  that  in  case  the  people  here  learn  that  she 
is  trading  at  Bordeaux,  he  will  be  able  to  prove  that  she 
is  his  own  property.  Then,  if  the  very  worst  should  come, 
which  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  there  will  be  a  means 
of  escape  for  us  all  to  England.  She  will  be  sailing  there 
in  two  or  three  days.  I  have  fifty  thousand  francs  lying  in 
my  father's  hands,  I  shall  send  that  over  by  Lefaux,  and 
instruct  him  to  ask  your  father  to  go  with  him  to  the  bank 
at  Poole  and  pay  the  money  in  to  my  account.  Then  if 
we  should  have  to  leave  France,  we  shall  have  that  to  fall 
back  upon,  and  the  lugger.  I  should,  of  course,  transfer 
her  to  the  English  flag,  and  have  no  doubt  that  we  should 
be  able  to  get  on  very  fairly.  So  you  see  I  am  preparing 
for  all  contingencies,  Patsey." 

"It  seems  very  dreadful  that  the  country  should  be  in 
such  a  state,  Jean." 

"  It  is  dreadful,  and  I  am  afraid  that  things  have  by  no 
means  got  to  the  worst  yet.  Ah,  here  comes  Leigh !  After 
supper  I  shall  go  in  and  have  a  talk  with  my  father.  I  have 
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very  little  hope  of  having  much  success  with  him,  but  at 
least,  when  he  sees  the  steps  that  I  am  taking,  it  cannot 
but  make  him  think  seriously  of  his  own  position,  and  that 
of  my  mother  and  sisters." 

Leigh  was  delighted  when  he  heard  Jean's  proposal. 
His  own  position  had  been  unpleasant  of  late.  He  had 
long  since  ceased  to  go  to  Jacques  Martin,  for  the  dislike 
between  them  was  mutual,  and  do  what  he  would,  he  failed 
to  give  satisfaction.  And  of  late,  even  in  Monsieur  Martin's 
cellars  and  storehouses  he  had  met  with  a  good  deal  of 
unpleasantness,  and  would  have  met  with  more  had  it  not 
been  that  he  had  on  one  occasion  knocked  down  one  of  the 
chief  clerks  who  had  sworn  at  him  for  some  trifling  act 
of  carelessness.  As  the  clerk  knew  that  the  merchant  would 
have  been  very  angry  at  the  insult  he  had  offered  to  Leigh, 
he  had  not  ventured  to  make  a  complaint,  but  in  many 
ways  he  had  been  able  to  cause  numberless  petty  annoy 
ances.  Many  of  the  others  were  inclined  to  follow  his 
lead,  and  would  have  done  so  more  openly,  were  it  not 
that  they  held  in  respect  Leigh's  strength,  and  readiness 
in  the  science  they  called  le  boxe. 

The  talk  that  there  might  be  troubles  in  La  Vendee 
heightened  his  satisfaction  at  leaving  Nantes  and  going 
down  to  stay  in  the  country.  The  thought  of  a  life  spent 
at  Poole  or  Weymouth  as  a  wine  merchant  and  agent  of 
the  house  of  Martin  had  for  some  time  past  been  unpleasant 
to  him.  The  feeling  of  general  unrest  that  prevailed  in 
France  had  communicated  itself  to  him,  and  he  thought 
possibly  that  something  might  occur  which  would  change 
the  current  of  his  life  and  lead  to  one  more  suited  to  his 
natural  activity  and  energy. 

"  You  had  better  pack  up  quietly  to-morrow,"  Jean  said 
to  his  wife  after  his  return  from  his  father's;  "if  there 
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were  any  suspicion  that  I  was  thinking  of  going  away  it 
might  bring  matters  to  a  head.  I  will  get  the  lugger's 
boat  down  to  the  wharf,  and  four  sailors  shall  come  up 
here  and  take  the  boxes  down  in  one  of  the  hand-carts 
with  a  tarpaulin  thrown  over  them.  I  will  arrange  for  a 
cart  and  a  carriage  to  be  waiting  for  us  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river. 

"There  is  no  moving  my  father;  he  cannot  persuade 
himself  that  a  man  who  takes  no  part  in  politics,  and  goes 
about  his  business  quietly,  can  be  in  any  danger.  He  has, 
however,  at  my  mother's  entreaty,  agreed  for  the  present 
to  cease  buying,  and  to  diminish  his  stock  as  far  as  possible, 
and  send  the  money,  as  fast  as  he  realizes  it,  across  to 
England.  He  says,  too,  that  he  will,  if  things  get  worse, 
send  her  and  my  sister  to  England.  I  promised  him  that 
your  father  would  find  them  a  house,  and  see  that  they 
were  settled  comfortably  there  for  a  time.  He  would  not 
believe  that  Jacques  could  have  been  at  the  club  when  I 
was  denounced,  without  defending  me,  for  although  himself 
greatly  opposed  to  the  doings  in  Paris,  and  annoyed  at  the 
line  Jacques  has  taken  up,  he  thought  that  there  was  at  least 
this  advantage  in  it,  that  in  case  of  troubles  coming  here  he 
would  have  sufficient  influence  to  prevent  our  being  in  any 
way  molested.  However,  there  can  be  no  question  that  I 
have  to  some  extent  alarmed  him,  and  he  agreed  not  only 
to  draw  to-morrow  my  fifty  thousand  francs  from  his  caisse, 
but  to  send  over  with  it  a  hundred  thousand  francs  of  his 
own.  Fortunately  he  can  do  this  without  Jacques  knowing 
anything  about  it,  for  although  Jacques  and  I  have  both  a 
share  in  the  business  he  has  always  kept  the  management 
of  the  money  matters  in  his  own  hands.  So  that  is  settled 
as  far  as  it  can  be  settled.  Fortunately  the  club  does  not 
meet  this  evening,  so  there  is  no  fear  of  a  demand  being 
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made  by  it  for  my  arrest  to-morrow.  I  have  a  friend  who 
belongs  to  it — not,  I  think,  because  he  at  all  agrees  with 
its  views,  but  because,  like  many  others,  he  deems  it  prudent 
to  appear  to  do  so.  It  was  from  him  that  I  heard  what  had 
passed  there,  and  he  promised  to  give  me  warning  of  any 
thing  that  might  be  said  or  done  against  me.  I  shall  go  down 
to  the  lugger  early,  and  remain  on  board  all  day  seeing  to  the 
stowage  of  the  cargo  we  are  taking  on  board,  so  that  no  sus 
picion  can  arise  that  I  am  thinking  of  leaving  for  the  country." 

The  next  evening  the  party  started  by  unfrequented 
streets  for  the  quay,  the  nurse  carrying  the  child,  now 
three  months  old.  The  boxes  had  gone  half  an  hour  before. 
It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  the  quays  were  deserted. 
Monsieur  Martin  had  himself  gone  down  in  the  afternoon 
with  the  money  to  the  lugger  and  handed  it  over  to  Jean, 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  him  and  Pierre  Lefaux,  to  whom 
Jean  had  also  intrusted  letters  from  himself  and  Patsey 
to  the  squire. 

As  soon  as  the  party  had  taken  their  seats  in  the  boat 
it  was  rowed  two  miles  up  the  river  to  a  point  where 
there  was  a  ferry  across  to  a  road  leading  into  the  heart 
of  La  Vendee.  Here  a  light  waggon  and  a  carriage  were 
waiting.  The  luggage  was  transferred  to  the  former,  and, 
after  a  hearty  farewell  to  Pierre  Lefaux,  who  had  himself 
come  in  charge  of  the  boat,  they  started  on  their  journey, 
and  arrived  at  the  chateau  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  man  and  woman  in  charge  of  it. 

"  Here  we  are  safe,"  Jean  said  as  they  alighted  from  the 
carriage.  "It  would  take  nothing  short  of  an  army  to 
fight  its  way  through  these  woods  and  lanes,  and  if  the 
Assembly  try  to  interfere  with  us  they  will  find  it  a  much 
easier  thing  to  pull  down  the  throne  of  France  than  to 
subdue  La  Vendee." 
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The  news  that  the  master  had  come  down,  and  that  he 
was  going  for  a  time  to  live  among  them,  spread  rapidly, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  some  fifteen  of  the  tenants 
came  in  to  pay  their  respects,  few  of  them  arriving  without 
some  little  offering  in  the  way  of  game,  poultry,  butter, 
or  other  produce. 

"Our  larder  is  full  enough  for  us  to  stand  a  siege," 
Patsey  said,  laughing,  "and  I  know  that  we  have  a  good 
stock  of  wine  in  the  cellar,  Jean." 

"  Yes,  and  of  cider  too.  When  the  tenants  are  in  any 
difficulty  about  paying  their  rents,  I  am  always  willing  to 
take  it  out  in  wine  or  cider,  for  my  father  deals  in  both, 
and  therefore  it  is  as  good  as  money;  but  I  have  not  sent 
any  to  Nantes  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and,  as  you 
say,  the  cellars  are  as  full  as  they  can  hold.  To-morrow, 
Leigh,  we  will  ride  over  and  call  upon  some  of  our  neigh 
bours,  to  hear  the  last  news,  for  the  Bocage  is  as  far  away 
from  Nantes  as  if  it  were  on  the  other  side  of  France,  and 
we  hear  only  vague  rumours  of  what  is  going  on  here." 

The  ride  was  a  delightful  one  to  Leigh.  He  had  only 
once  visited  the  chateau  before,  and  then  only  for  a  day 
or  two.  The  wild  country,  with  its  deep  lanes,  its  thick 
high  hedges,  its  woods  and  copses,  was  all  new  to  him, 
for  the  country  round  his  English  home  was  for  the  most 
part  bare  and  open.  Some  of  the  peasants  carried  guns 
over  their  shoulders,  and  looked  as  if  accustomed  to  use 
them. 

"  Very  few  of  them  possess  guns,"  Jean  Martin  remarked, 
"and  that  they  should  carry  them  shows  how  disturbed 
a  state  of  mind  all  these  people  are  in.  They  know  that 
their  priests  may  be  arrested  and  carried  off  at  any  moment; 
and  no  doubt  the  report  that  an  order  has  been  issued  to 
raise  thirty  thousand  men  throughout  France,  and  that 
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every  town  and  village  has  to  furnish  its  quota,  has  stirred 
them  up  even  more  effectually.  I  don't  suppose  that  many 
of  them  think  that  the  authorities  will  really  try  to  drag 
men  off  against  their  will,  but  the  possibility  is  quite  enough 
to  inflame  their  minds." 

At  the  very  first  house  they  visited  they  received  from 
the  owner  ample  confirmation  of  Jean's  views. 

"  There  have  been  continual  fracas  between  the  peasants 
and  the  military,"  he  said,  "  over  the  attempts  of  the  latter 
to  arrest  the  priests.  They  can  scarcely  be  called  fights,  for 
it  has  not  come  to  that;  but  as  soon  as  the  peasants  hear 
that  the  gendarmes  are  coming,  they  send  the  priest  into 
the  wood,  and  gather  in  such  force  that  the  gendarmes  are 
glad  enough  to  ride  away  unharmed.  Of  course  until  we 
see  that  the  peasants  are  really  in  earnest  and  intend  to 
fight  to  the  last,  it  would  be  madness  for  any  of  us  to  take 
any  part  in  the  matter,  for  we  should  be  risking  not  only 
life  but  the  fortunes  of  our  families,  and  maybe  their  lives 
too.  You  must  remember,  moreover,  that  already  a  great 
number  of  the  landed  proprietors  have  either  been  mur 
dered  or  imprisoned  in  Paris,  or  are  fugitives  beyond  the 
frontier." 

"If  the  peasants  would  fight,"  Jean  Martin  said,  "it 
might  not  be  a  bad  thing  that  there  are  so  few  whom 
they  could  regard  as  their  natural  leaders.  If  there  are 
only  a  few  leaders  they  may  act  together  harmoniously, 
or  each  operate  in  his  own  district,  but  with  a  number  of 
men  of  the  same  rank,  or  nearly  of  the  same  rank,  each 
would  have  his  own  ideas  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and 
there  would  be  jealousy  and  discord." 

"That  is  true,"  the  other  replied.  "Of  course  if  this 
were  an  open  country  it  would  be  necessary,  to  give  us  a 
chance  of  success,  that  some  sort  of  discipline  should  be 
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established,  and  none  could  persuade  the  peasants  to  submit 
to  discipline  except  their  own  lords.  But  in  a  country  like 
this,  discipline  is  of  comparatively  little  importance;  and  it 
is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  though  I  believe  that  the  peasants 
would  fight  to  the  death  rather  than  submit  to  be  dragged 
away  by  force  from  their  homes,  they  will  never  keep 
together  for  any  time." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  that  will  be  the  case.  We  must  hope 
that  it  will  not  come  to  fighting,  but  if  it  does  it  will  take 
a  large  force  to  conquer  La  Vendee." 

"What  has  brought  you  down  here,  Monsieur  Martin1?" 
"  It  was  not  safe  for  me  to  stay  longer  in  Nantes.  If 
I  think  a  thing  I  say  it,  and  as  I  don't  think  well  of 
what  is  being  done  in  Paris,  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  saying  nattering  things  about  the  men  there.  In  fact  I 
have  been  denounced,  and  as  there  is  still  room  for  a  few 
more  in  the  prisons,  I  should  have  had  a  cell  placed  at  my 
disposal  if  I  had  remained  there  many  more  hours,  so  I 
thought  that  I  should  be  safer  down  here  till  there  was 
some  change  in  the  state  of  affairs." 

"And  you  brought  madame  doAvn  with  you1?" 
"Assuredly;  I  had  only  the  choice  open  tome  of  sending 
her  across  to  England,  and  of  making  my  home  there,  or 
of  coming  here.  If  there  had  been  no  prospect  of  trouble 
here  I  might  have  joined  the  army  of  our  countrymen  who 
are  in  exile;  but  as,  from  all  I  heard,  La  Vendee  was  ready 
to  take  up  arms,  I  determined  to  come  here,  partly  because, 
had  I  left  the  country,  my  estates  here  would  have  been 
confiscated,  partly  because  I  should  like  to  strike  a  blow 
myself  at  these  tyrants  of  Paris,  who  seem  bent  on  destroy 
ing  the  whole  of  the  aristocracy  of  France,  of  wiping  out 
the  middle  classes,  and  dividing  the  land  and  all  else  among 
the  scum  of  the  towns." 
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Three  or  four  months  passed  quietly.  There  were  occa 
sional  skirmishes  between  the  peasants  and  parties  of  troops 
in  search  of  priests  who  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Assembly.  At  Nantes,  the  work  of  carrying  out  mock 
trials,  and  executing  those  of  the  better  classes  who  had 
been  swept  into  the  prisons,  went  on  steadily.  From  time 
to  time  a  message  came  to  Jean  from  his  father  saying 
that  he  had  carried  out  his  determination  to  lessen  his 
stocks,  and  that  he  had  sent  considerable  sums  of  money 
across  the  Channel.  So  far  he  had  not  been  molested, 
but  he  saw  that  the  public  madness  was  increasing,  and 
the  passion  for  blood  ever  growing.  Then  came  the  news 
of  the  execution  of  the  king,  which  sent  a  thrill  of  horror 
through  the  loyal  province.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was 
known  that  the  decree  for  the  raising  of  men  was  to  be 
enforced,  and  that  commissioners  had  already  arrived  at 
Saumur  with  a  considerable  force  that  would  be  employed 
if  necessary,  but  that  the  process  of  drawing  the  names  of 
those  who  were  to  go  was  to  be  carried  out  by  the  local 
authorities  assisted  by  the  national  guards  of  the  towns. 

During  the  winter  things  had  gone  on  quietly  at  the 
chateau.  There  had  been  but  little  visiting,  for  the 
terrible  events  passing  in  Paris  and  in  all  the  large  towns, 
and  the  uncertainty  about  the  future,  had  cast  so  deep 
a  gloom  over  the  country  that  none  thought  of  pleasure, 
or  even  of  cheerful  intercourse  with  their  neighbours.  Many 
of  the  gentry,  too,  had  given  up  all  hope,  and  had  made 
their  way  down  to  the  coast  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
passage  in  smuggling  craft,  or  even  in  fishing-boats,  to 
England.  Jean  Martin  and  Leigh  had  spent  much  of  their 
time  in  shooting.  Game  was  abundant,  and  as  so  many  of 
the  chateaux  were  shut  up,  they  had  a  wide  range  of 
country  open  to  them  for  sport.  Once  or  twice  they 
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succeeded  in  bringing  home  a  wild  boar.  Wolves  had 
multiplied  in  the  forests,  for  during  the  last  three  years  the 
regular  hunts  in  which  all  the  gentry  took  part  had  been 
abandoned,  and  the  animals  had  grown  fearless.  One  day, 
soon  after  the  news  of  the  king's  death  had  been  received, 
Jean,  who  had  ridden  over  to  Saumur  on  business,  brought 
back  the  news  that  war  had  been  declared  with  England. 

"It  would  have  made  a  good  deal  of  difference  to 
me,"  he  said,  "if  I  had  still  been  on  board  the  lugger, 
for  of  course  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  legitimate 
trade.  However,  no  doubt  I  should  have  managed  to 
run  a  cargo  sometimes,  for  they  will  want  brandy  and 
tobacco  all  the  more  when  regular  trade  is  at  an  end, 
and  prices,  you  may  be  sure,  will  go  up.  I  have  no  doubt, 
too,  that  there  will  be  a  brisk  business  in  carrying  emi 
grants  over.  Still,  of  course  the  danger  would  be  very 
much  greater.  Hitherto  we  have  only  had  the  revenue 
cutters  and  the  coast-guards  to  be  afraid  of,  now  every 
vessel  of  war  would  be  an  enemy." 

As  during  their  expeditions  they  were  generally  accom 
panied  by  half  a  dozen  peasants,  who  acted  as  beaters, 
Leigh  had  come  to  understand  the  patois,  and  to  some 
extent  to  speak  it,  and  he  often  paid  visits  to  the  houses  of 
the  principal  tenants  of  the  estate,  who  not  only  welcomed 
him  as  the  brother  of  their  mistress,  but  soon  came  to  like 
him  for  himself,  and  were  amused  by  his  high  spirits,  his 
readiness  to  be  pleased  with  everything,  and  his  talk  to 
them  of  the  little-known  country  across  the  water. 

It  was  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  the  drawing 
for  the  conscription  was  spoken  of  that  it  would  not  be 
carried  out  without  a  strong  resistance.  Sunday,  the  tenth 
of  March,  had  been  fixed  for  the  drawing,  and  as  the  day 
approached,  the  peasants  became  more  and  more  determined 
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that  they  would  not  permit  themselves  to  be  dragged  away 
from  their  homes.  Three  days  before,  a  party  of  the 
tenants,  together  with  some  from  adjoining  estates,  had 
come  up  to  the  chateau.  Jean  Martin  at  once  came  out 
to  them. 

"  We  have  come,  monsieur,  to  ask  if  you  will  lead  us. 
We  are  determined  that  we  will  riot  be  carried  off  like 
sheep." 

"  There  you  are  right,"  Jean  said;  "  but  although  I  shall 
be  ready  to  do  my  share  of  fighting,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a 
leader.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  gentlemen  of  far 
larger  possessions  and  of  higher  rank  than  myself,  who 
would  naturally  be  your  leaders.  There  is  the  Marquis 
de  Lescure  at  Clisson,  and  with  him  are  several  other  noble 
gentlemen,  among  them  Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelein — he 
is  a  cavalry  officer.  His  family  have  emigrated,  but  he  has 
remained  here  on  his  estates.  Then,  too,  you  have  many 
other  military  officers  who  have  served.  There  is  Monsieur 
de  Bonchamp,  Monsieur  d'Elbee,  and  Monsieur  Dommaigne, 
all  of  whom  have  served  in  the  army.  If  the  insurrection 
becomes  general,  I  shall  head  my  own  tenants  and  join  the 
force  under  some  chosen  commander,  but  I  shall  not  appear 
as  a  leader.  Not  only  am  I  altogether  ignorant  of  military 
affairs,  but  were  it  known  in  Nantes  that  I  was  prominent 
in  the  rising,  they  would  undoubtedly  avenge  themselves 
upon  my  relations  there." 

It  was  known  that  artillery  and  gendarmes  had  been 
gathered  in  all  the  towns  of  La  Vendee.  Two  days  before 
that  appointed  for  the  drawing,  Jean  said  to  Leigh,  "  I 
shall  ride  to-morrow  to  the  castle  of  Clisson.  I  know 
Monsieur  de  Lescure;  he  has  wide  influence,  and  is  known 
to  be  a  devoted  royalist,  and  to  have  several  royalist 
refugees  now  at  his  house.  I  shall  be  able  to  learn  from 
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him  whether  his  intention  is  to  take  part  in  the  insur 
rection.  It  is  a  long  ride,  and  I  shall  not  return  until 
to-morrow;  if  you  like,  you  can  ride  north  to  St.  Florent. 
If  there  should  be  any  tumult,  I  charge  you  not  to  take 
any  part  in  it;  you  had  better  leave  your  horse  at  some 
cabaret  on  this  side  of  the  town,  and  go  in  on  foot.  It 
is  possible  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  there,  for  they  are 
sure  to  have  made  preparations  against  it,  and  it  is  more 
likely  that  there  will  be  disturbances  at  smaller  places.  Still, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  mark  the  attitude  of  the  peasants. 

"  You  see,  if  there  is  to  be  a  war,  it  is  their  war.  The 
gentlemen  here  would  have  fought  for  the  king  had  there 
been  a  shadow  of  a  prospect  of  success,  and  had  he  given 
the  smallest  encouragement  to  his  friends  to  rally  to  his 
support.  They  might  even  have  fought  against  the  dis 
turbance  of  the  clergy,  but  they  would  have  had  no 
followers.  The  peasants  cared  but  little  for  the  king,  and 
though  they  did  care  enough  for  the  priests  to  aid  them  to 
escape,  they  did  not  care  enough  to  give  battle  for  them. 
They  are  now  going  to  fight  for  their  own  cause,  and  for 
their  own  liberty.  They  have  to  show  us  that  they  are  in 
earnest  about  it  before  we  join  them.  If  they  are  in  ear 
nest,  we  ought  to  be  successful.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  put 
a  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms,  and  in  such  a  country  as 
this  we  should  be  able  to  defy  any  force  that  the  Con 
vention  can  send  against  us,  and  to  maintain  the  right 
of  La  Vendee  to  hold  itself  aloof  from  the  doings  of  the 
rest  of  France. 

"But,  as  I  said,  until  we  know  that  they  are  really 
in  earnest,  we  cannot  afford  to  throw  in  our  lot  with  them ; 
so  if  you  go  to  St.  Florent  keep  well  away  from  the  point 
where  the  drawing  is  to  take  place.  Watch  affairs  from  a 
distance.  I  have  little  doubt  that  those  who  go  will  go 
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with  the  determination  of  defending  themselves,  but  whether 
they  will  do  so  will  depend  upon  whether  there  is  one 
among  them  energetic  enough  to  take  the  lead;  that  is 
always  the  difficulty  in  such  matters.  If  there  is  a  fight, 
we  must,  as  I  say,  simply  watch  it;  it  is  at  present  no 
affair  of  ours.  If  it  begins,  we  shall  all  have  our  work 
before  us,  plenty  of  it,  and  plenty  of  danger  and  excite 
ment,  but  for  the  present  we  have  to  act  as  spectators." 

It  was  a  ride  of  fifteen  miles  to  St.  Florent,  and  although 
Leigh  had  twice  during  the  winter  ridden  there  with  Jean, 
he  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  through  the 
winding  roads  and  numerous  lanes  along  which  he  had  to 
pass.  During  the  early  part  of  the  ride  he  met  with  but 
few  people  on  the  way;  the  church  bells  were  ringing 
as  usual,  and  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  any  trouble 
was  impending;  but  when  he  arrived  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  the  town,  he  overtook  little  groups  of  peasants 
walking  in  that  direction.  Some  of  them,  he  saw,  carried 
pitchforks,  the  rest  had  stout  cudgels.  St.  Florent  stood 
on  the  Loire,  and  in  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  the  authorities  were  gathered.  Behind  them  was  a 
force  of  gendarmes,  and  in  the  middle  of  their  line  stood 
a  cannon. 

Leigh  had,  as  Jean  had  told  him,  left  his  horse  outside  the 
town,  and  now  took  up  his  place  with  a  number  of  towns 
people  on  one  side  of  the  square.  As  the  peasants  arrived, 
they  clustered  together  at  the  end  of  the  street,  waiting  for 
the  hour  to  strike  at  which  the  drawing  was  to  begin.  A 
few  minutes  before  the  clock  struck,  some  of  the  gendarmes 
left  the  group  in  the  centre  of  the  square  and  advanced  to 
the  peasants.  They  were  headed  by  an  officer,  who,  as  he 
came  up,  exclaimed,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  coming  here 
with  pitchforks'?  Lay  them  down  at  oncel" 
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There  was  a  low  murmur  among  the  peasants. 

"Follow  me!"  he  said  to  his  men;  and,  walking  up  to  one 
of  the  men  carrying  a  pitchfork,  he  said,  "  I  arrest  you  in 
the  name  of  the  Republic." 

In  an  instant  a  young  man  standing  next  to  the  one  he 
had  seized  sprang  forward  and  struck  the  officer  to  the 
ground  with  his  cudgel. 

"Follow  me!"  he  shouted.     "Make  for  the  gun!" 

With  a  cheer  the  peasants  rushed  forward,  overthrowing 
the  gendarmes  as  they  went.  The  municipal  aiithorities, 
after  hesitating  for  a  moment,  took  to  their  heels  in  the 
most  undignified  manner.  The  gun  had  not  been  loaded, 
the  gendarmes  round  it,  seeing  that  they  were  greatly  out 
numbered,  followed  their  example,  and  the  peasants  with 
exultant  shouts  seized  the  cannon,  and  then,  scattering, 
chased  the  gendarmes  out  of  the  town.  Never  was  a  more 
speedy  and  bloodless  victory.  Headed  by  their  leader, 
whose  name  was  Rene  Foret,  the  peasants  went  to  the 
municipality,  broke  open  the  doors,  took  possession  of  the 
arms  stored  there,  collected  all  the  papers  they  could  find, 
and  made  a  great  bonfire  with  them  in  the  centre  of  the 
square;  then,  without  harming  anyone  or  doing  the  slightest 
mischief,  they  left  the  town  and  scattered  to  their  homes 
in  the  Bocage. 

Leigh  waited  until  all  was  over,  returned  to  the  cabaret 
where  he  had  left  his  horse,  and  rode  on.  Passing  through 
the  little  town  of  Pin,  a  powerful-looking  man  some  thirty- 
five  years  old,  with  a  quiet  manner,  broad  forehead,  and 
intelligent  face,  stepped  up  to  him. 

"  Pardon,  monsieur,"  he  said,  "  but  you  have  come  from 
St.  Florent?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied. 

"Has  aught  happened  there?" 


FOLLOW    ME!"    HE    SHOUTED.       "MAKE    FOR   THE   GUN! 
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"  Yes,  the  peasants  attacked  the  gendarmes,  who  fled, 
leaving  their  cannon  behind  them.  The  peasants  took  what 
arms  there  were  in  the  municipality,  and  made  a  bonfire  of 
the  papers;  they  then,  without  doing  any  damage,  dispersed 
to  their  homes." 

"  They  have  done  well,"  the  man  said,  "  they  have  made 
a  beginning.  My  name,  monsieur,  is  Cathelineau,  my 
business,  so  far,  has  been  that  of  a  hawker;  I  am  well  known 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Maybe,  sir,  you  will  hear  my 
name  again,  for  henceforth  I  am  an  insurgent.  We  have 
borne  this  tyranny  of  the  butchers  in  Paris  too  long,  and 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  either  free  ourselves  of  it 
or  die.  You  belong  to  another  class,  but  methinks  that 
when  you  see  that  we  are  in  earnest,  you  will  join  us." 

"  I  doubt  not  that  we  shall,"  Leigh  said.  "  I  am  but  a 
lad  yet,  but  I  hope  that  when  the  time  comes  I  shall  do 
my  part." 

The  man  lifted  his  hat  and  moved  off,  and  Leigh  rode 
forward  again.  He  was  struck  with  the  earnest  manner  of 
the  man.  He  had  spoken  calmly  and  without  excitement, 
expressed  himself  well,  and  had  the  air  of  a  man  who,  having 
determined  upon  a  thing,  would  carry  it  through. 

"  I  expect  I  shall  hear  of  him  again,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  A  man  like  that,  travelling  round  the  country,  no  doubt 
has  a  deal  of  influence;  he  is  just  the  sort  of  man  the 
peasants  would  follow,  indeed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  anyone 
might  follow." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  arrived  home  and 
told  his  sister  what  he  had  witnessed. 

"I  am  not  surprised,  Leigh,"  she  said.  "If  I  were  a 
man  I  would  take  up  arms  too.  There  must  be  an  end  to 
what  is  going  on.  Thousands  have  been  murdered  in  Paris, 
men  and  women,  and  at  least  as  many  more  in  the  other 
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great  towns.  If  this  goes  on,  not  only  the  nobles  and 
gentry,  but  the  middle  class  of  France  will  all  disappear, 
and  these  blood-stained  monsters  will,  I  suppose,  set  to  to 
kill  each  other.  I  feel  half  French  now,  Leigh,  and  it  is 
almost  too  awful  lo  think  of.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
hope  is  that  the  peasants,  not  only  of  the  Bocage,  but  of  all 
Poitou,  Anjou,  and  Brittany,  may  rise,  be  joined  by  those 
of  other  parts,  and  march  upon  the  towns,  destroy  them 
altogether,  and  kill  all  who  have  been  concerned  in  these 
doings." 

"  That  would  be  pretty  sweeping,  Patsey,"  Leigh  laughed. 
"  But  you  know  I  hate  them  as  much  as  you  do,  and  though 
I  don't  feel  a  bit  French,  I  would  certainly  do  all  that  I 
could  against  them,  just  as  one  would  kill  wild  beasts  who 
go  about  tearing  people  to  pieces.  It  is  no  odds  to  me 
whether  the  men,  women,  and  children  they  kill  are  French 
or  English,  one  wants  to  put  a  stop  to  their  killing." 

"  I  wish  now  that  I  had  not  brought  you  out  with  me, 
Leigh." 

".In  the  first  place,  Patsey,  I  deny  altogether  that  you 
did  bring  me  out,  Jean  brought  me  out;  and  in  the  next 
place,  I  don't  see  why  you  should  be  sorry.  I  would  not 
miss  all  this  excitement  for  anything.  Besides,  I  have 
learned  to  talk  French  well,  and  something  of  the  business 
of  a  wine  merchant.  I  can't  be  taken  in  by  having  common 
spirit  a  year  or  two  old  passed  off  on  me  as  the  finest  from 
Charente,  or  a  common  claret  for  a  choice  brand.  All  that 
is  useful,  even  if  I  do  not  become  a  wine  merchant.  At 
any  rate  it  is  more  useful  than  stopping  at  Netherstock, 
where  I  should  have  learned  nothing  except  a  little  more 
Latin  and  Greek." 

"Yes,  but  you  may  be  killed,  Leigh." 

"Well,  I  suppose  if  I  had  stayed  at  home  and  got  a 
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commission  in  the  army  or  a  midshipman's  berth  in  the 
navy  I  might  have  been  killed,  and  if  I  had  my  choice  I 
would  much  rather  be  killed  in  fighting  against  people  who 
murder  women  and  children  who  have  committed  no  crime 
whatever,  than  in  fighting  soldiers  or  sailors  of  another 
nation,  who  may  be  just  as  honest  fellows  as  we  are." 

"  I  cannot  argue  with  you,  Leigh,  but  if  anything  happens 
to  you  I  shall  blame  myself  all  my  life." 

"That- would  be  foolish,"  Leigh  said.  "It  is  funny  what 
foolish  ideas  women  have.  You  could  not  have  foreseen 
what  was  coming  when  you  came  over  here,  and  you  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  me  to  accompany  you 
for  a  time.  You  did  what  you  thought  was  best,  and  which 
I  think  was  best.  Well,  if  it  doesn't  turn  out  just  what 
we  expected,  you  cannot  blame  yourself  for  that.  Why,  if 
you  were  to  ask  me  to  come  for  a  walk,  and  a  tree  fell  on 
me  as  we  were  going  along  and  killed  me,  you  would  hardly 
blame  yourself  because  you  asked  me  to  come;  and  this 
is  just  the  same.  At  any  rate,  if  I  do  get  killed,  which  I 
don't  mean  to  be  if  1  can  help  it,  there  is  no  one  else  who 
will  take  it  very  much  to  heart  except  yourself.  There 
are  plenty  of  them  at  home,  and  now  that  I  have  been 
away  nearly  two  years,  they  must  almost  have  forgotten 
my  existence." 

"  I  consider  you  a  very  foolish  boy,"  Patsey  said  gravely. 
"  You  talk  a  great  deal  too  much  nonsense." 

"Very  well,  Patsey,  abuse  is  not  argument,  and  almost 
every  word  that  you  have  said  applies  equally  well  to  your 
folly  in  leaving  a  comfortable  home  in  a  quiet  country  to 
come  to  such  a  dangerous  place  as  this.  Now  I  hope  that 
supper  is  ready,  for  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  hunter." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    FIRST   SUCCESSES. 

THE  next  morning  at  twelve  o'clock  Jean  Martin  reached 
home. 

"  The  war  has  begun,"  he  said  as  he  leaped  from  his  horse. 
"  Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelein  has  accepted  the  leadership 
of  the  peasants  at  Clisson.  Lescure  would  have  joined  also, 
but  Henri  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  would  be  better  not 
to  compromise  his  family  until  it  was  certain  that  the 
insurrection  would  become  general.  The  young  count  was 
starting  just  as  I  got  to  the  chateau.  He  is  a  splendid 
young  fellow,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  burning  to  avenge  the 
misfortunes  that  have  fallen  upon  his  family.  A  peasant 
had  arrived  the  evening  before  with  a  message  from  his 
aunt,  who  lives  farther  to  the  south.  He  brought  news 
that  the  chevalier  de  Charette,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  and  a  strong  Royalist,  who  had  escaped  the  massacres 
at  Paris  and  was  living  quietly  on  his  estate  near  Mache- 
coul,  had  been  asked  several  times  by  the  peasants  in  his 
neighbourhood  to  take  the  command,  and  had  accepted  it, 
and  that  the  rising  was  so  formidable  there  that  it  was 
certain  the  authorities  in  that  part  of  Poitou  would  not 
succeed  in  enforcing  the  conscription. 

"  I  have  told  Lescure  that  I  shall  be  prepared  to  join  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  general  movement  here,  but  that  I  should 
attach  myself  to  whoever  took  the  direction  of  affairs  in 
this  part,  for  that  in  the  first  place  I  knew  nothing  of  war, 
and  in  the  second  place  I  have  resided  here  so  small  a  por 
tion  of  my  time  that  I  am  scarcely  known  save  to  my  own 
tenants.  After  our  meal  we  will  ride  round  and  see  how 
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they  are  off  for  arms  and  powder,  that  is  our  great  weak 
ness.  I  am  afraid,  taking  the  whole  country  round,  that 
not  one  man  in  twenty  possesses  a  gun." 

This  indeed  was  found  to  be  the  case  as  far  as  those  on 
the  estate  were  concerned;  the  men  themselves,  however, 
seemed  to  think  little  of  this. 

"We  will  take  them  from  the  Blues,"  several  of  them 
said  confidently.  "It  does  not  matter  a  bit;  they  will  only 
have  time  to  fire  one  volley  in  these  lanes  of  ours,  and  then 
we  shall  be  among  them,  and  a  pike  or  pitchfork  is  just 
as  good  at  close  quarters  as  a  bayonet." 

That  the  whole  country  was  astir  was  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  sound  of  the  church  bells  rose  from  the 
woods  in  all  directions.  All  work  was  suspended,  and  the 
peasants  flocked  into  the  little  villages  to  hear  the  news 
that  was  brought  in  from  several  directions.  Cathelineau 
had  in  the  course  of  the  night  gathered  a  party  of  twenty- 
seven  men,  who  at  daybreak  had  started  out  from  Pin, 
setting  the  church  bells  ringing  in  the  villages  through 
which  they  passed,  until  a  hundred  men,  armed  for  the 
most  part  with  pitchforks  and  stakes,  had  gathered  round 
him.  Then  he  boldly  attacked  the  chateau  of  Tallais, 
garrisoned  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  having  with 
them  a  cannon.  This  was  fired,  but  the  shot  passed  over 
the  peasants'  heads,  and  with  a  shout  they  dashed  forward, 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  republic  threw  away  their  arms 
and  fled.  Thus  Cathelineau's  followers  became  possessed 
of  firearms,  some  horses,  and,  to  their  great  delight,  a 
cannon. 

Their  leader  did  not  waste  a  moment,  but  marched  at 
once  against  Chemille,  his  force  increasing  at  every  moment 
as  the  men  flocked  in  from  the  villages.  There  were  at 
Chemille  two  hundred  soldiers  with  three  guns,  but  some 
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of  the  fugitives  from  Tallais  had  already  arrived  there 
bringing  news  of  the  desperate  fury  with  which  the  pea 
sants  had  attacked  them,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  throng 
approaching  with  their  captured  cannon  the  garrison  lost 
heart  altogether  and  bolted,  leaving  their  three  cannon, 
their  ammunition,  and  the  greater  portion  of  their  muskets 
behind  them.  The  news  spread  with  incredible  rapidity. 
From  each  village  they  passed  through  boys  were  despatched 
as  messengers,  and  their  tidings  were  taken  on  by  fresh 
relays.  By  the  afternoon  all  the  country  for  thirty  miles 
round  knew  that  Cathelineau  had  captured  Tallais  and 
Chemille,  and  was  in  possession  of  a  quantity  of  arms  and 
four  cannon. 

From  St.  Florent  came  the  news  that  early  in  the 
morning  a  party  of  Republican  soldiers  had  endeavoured 
to  arrest  Foret,  who  led  the  rising  on  the  previous  day,  but 
that  he  had  obtained  word  of  their  approach,  and,  setting 
the  church  bells  ringing,  had  collected  a  force  and  had 
beaten  back  those  who  came  in  search  of  him.  Close  by 
a  detachment  of  National  Guards  from  Chollet  had  visited 
the  chateau  of  Maulevrier.  The  proprietor  was  absent, 
but  they  carried  off  twelve  cannon  which  had  been  kept 
as  family  relics.  The  gamekeeper,  Nicholas  Stofflet,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  estate,  had  served  sixteen  years  in 
the  army.  He  was  a  man  of  great  strength,  courage,  and 
sagacity,  and,  furious  at  the  theft  of  his  master's  cannon, 
had  gathered  the  peasantry  round  and  was  already  at  the 
head  of  two  hundred  men. 

"  Things  go  on  apace,  Patsey,"  Jean  Martin  said  as  they 
sat  by  the  fire  that  evening.  "We  only  know  what  is 
happening  within  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  us,  but  if 
the  spirit  shown  here  exists  throughout  Poitou  and  Anjou, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  short  time  the 
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insurrection  will  be  general.  This  Cathelineau,  by  their 
description,  must  be  a  man  of  no  ordinary  ability,  and  he 
has  lost  no  time  in  showing  his  energy.  For  myself,  I  care 
not  in  the  least  what  is  the  rank  of  my  leader.  Here  in 
La  Vendee  there  is  no  broad  line  between  the  seigneurs, 
the  tenants,  and  the  peasantry;  at  all  rustic  fetes  they 
mix  on  equal  terms.  The  seigneurs  set  the  example  by 
dancing  with  the  peasant  girls,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters  do  not  disdain  to  do  the  same  with  tenants  or 
peasantry;  they  attend  the  marriages  and  all  holiday  fes 
tivities,  are  foremost  in  giving  aid,  and  in  showing  kindness 
in  cases  of  distress  or  illness;  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  they 
found  in  a  man  like  Cathelineau  a  genius  for  command  they 
would  follow  him  as  readily  as  one  of  their  own  rank." 

On  the  fourteenth  the  news  came  that  the  bands  of  Stofflet 
and  Foret  had  with  others  joined  that  of  Cathelineau. 
Jean  Martin  hesitated  no  longer. 

"The  war  has  fairly  begun,"  he  said.  "I  shall  be  off 
to-morrow  morning.  If  Cathelineau  is  defeated  we  shall 
have  the  Kepublicans  devastating  the  whole  country,  and 
massacring  women  and  children  as  they  did  last  August 
after  a  rising  for  the  protection  of  the  priests;  therefore  I 
shall  be  fighting  now  in  defence  of  our  lives  and  home,  wife." 

"  I  would  not  keep  you  at  home,  Jean ;  I  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  join  in  the  defence  against  these 
wretches.  I  know  that  no  mercy  will  be  shown  by  them 
if  they  conquer  us.  But  you  will  not  take  Leigh  with  you, 
surely?" 

Leigh  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"  Leigh  must  choose  for  himself,"  Jean  said  quietly.  "  He 
is  not  French,  and  would  have  no  concern  in  the  matter 
beyond  that  of  humanity  were  it  not  that  you  are  here; 
but  at  present  our  home  is  his,  your  life  and  his  also  are 
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involved  if  we  are  beaten.  He  is  young  to  fight,  but  there 
will  doubtless  be  many  others  no  older  and  probably  much 
less  strong  than  he  is.  Moreover,  if  I  should  be  killed 
it  is  he  who  must  bear  you  the  news,  and  must  arrange 
with  you  your  plans  and  act  as  your  protector.  I  do  not 
say  that  I  should  advise  your  leaving  the  chateau  directly, 
but  if  the  Kepublicans  come  this  way  it  will  be  no  place  for 
you,  and  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  vastly  better  that 
you  should  at  once  endeavour  to  cross  to  England.  There 
are  five  thousand  francs  in  gold  in  my  bureau,  which  are 
worth  three  or  four  times  their  value  in  assignats,  and 
should,  if  you  can  gain  the  coast,  be  amply  sufficient  to 
procure  a  passage  for  you  to  England.  Do  not  weep,  dear, 
it  is  necessary  to  leave  you,  on  an  undertaking  of  this  kind, 
prepared  for  whatever  may  happen.  At  present  the  risk  is 
very  small;  as  we  have  heard,  the  fury  of  the  peasants  has 
struck  such  consternation  into  the  National  Guards  and 
newly-raised  soldiers  that  they  will  not  await  their  onslaught, 
and  it  will  not  be  until  the  Convention  becomes  aware 
of  the  really  serious  nature  of  the  storm  they  have  raised 
that  there  will  be  any  hard  fighting.  Still,  even  in  a  petty 
skirmish  men  fall,  and  it  is  right  that  before  I  go  we  should 
arrange  as  to  what  course  you  had  best  pursue  in  case  of 
my  death.  From  the  first,  when  we  came  here  we  did  so 
with  our  eyes  open;  if  we  had  merely  sought  safety  we 
should  have  gone  to  England.  We  came  here  partly  be 
cause  it  is  my  home,  and  therefore  my  proper  place,  and 
partly  because,  in  case  La  Vendee  rose  against  these  exe 
cutioners  of  Paris,  every  man  of  honour  and  loyalty  should 
aid  in  the  good  cause." 

"  I  know,  Jean,  and  I  would  not  keep  you  back." 
"  The  struggle  has  begun,  and  if  the  Republicans  conquer 
La  Vendee,  we  know  how  awful  will  be  the  persecutions, 
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what  thousands  of  victims  will  be  slaughtered.  Our  only 
hope  is  in  victory;  and  at  any  rate  those  who  die  on  the 
battle-field  will  be  happy  in  comparison  with  those  who  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Blues." 

"You  wish  to  go,  Leigh?" 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  the  lad  said.  "  I  think  that  everyone 
strong  enough  to  carry  arms  in  La  Vendee  ought  to  join 
and  do  his  best.  I  can  shoot  better  than  most  of  the 
peasantry,  not  one  in  twenty  of  whom  has  ever  had  a  gun 
in  his  hands,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  as  strong  as  most  of 
them.  Besides,  if  I  had  been  at  home  I  should,  now  the  war 
has  begun,  have  tried  to  get  a  commission  and  to  fight  the 
French — I  mean  the  people  who  govern  France  at  present — 
and  in  fighting  them  here  I  am  only  doing  what  thousands 
of  Englishmen  will  be  doing  elsewhere." 

"  Very  well,  Leigh,  then  you  shall  go  with  Jean.  I  shall 
certainly  be  glad  to  know  you  are  together,  so  that  if  one  is 
wounded  or  ill  the  other  can  look  after  him  and  bring  him 
here.  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can  while  you  are  away." 

"  I  think  that  we  shall  soon  be  back  again,  and  that  we 
shall  be  constantly  seeing  you,"  Jean  said.  "  You  may  be 
sure  that  the  peasants  will  not  keep  the  field.  They  will 
gather  and  fight,  and,  win  or  lose,  they  will  then  scatter  to 
their  homes  again  until  the  church  bells  call  them  out  > 
repel  a  fresh  attack  of  the  enemy;  that  is  our  real  weak 
ness,  there  will  never  be  any  discipline,  never  any  common 
aim.  If  all  the  peasants  in  the  west  would  join  in  a  great 
effort  and  march  on  Paris,  I  believe  that  the  peasantry  of 
the  departments  through  which  they  pass  would  join  us;  it 
would  only  be  the  National  Guards  of  the  towns  and  the  new 
levies  that  we  should  have  to  meet,  and  I  believe  that  we 
might  take  Paris,  crush  the  scum  of  the  faubourgs,  and 
hang  every  member  of  the  Convention.  But  they  will 
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never  do  it;  it  will  be  a  Avar  of  defence  only,  and  a  war 
so  carried  out  must  in  the  long  run  be  an  unsuccessful 
one.  However,  the  result  will  be  that  we  shall  never  be 
very  far  away  from  home,  and  shall  often  return  for  a  few 
days.  You  must  always  keep  a  change  of  clothes  and  your 
trinkets  and  so  on  packed  up,  so  that  at  an  hour's  notice  you 
and  Marthe  can  start  with  the  child,  either  on  receiving 
a  note  from  me  telling  you  where  to  join  us,  or  if  you  get 
news  that  a  force  from  Nantes  is  marching  rapidly  in  this 
direction.  Two  horses  will  always  remain  in  the  stables 
in  readiness  to  put  into  the  light  cart.  Henri  will  be  your 
driver.  Fra^ois  you  must  send  off  to  find  us,  and  tell  us 
the  road  that  you  have  taken.  However,  of  course  we  shall 
make  all  these  arrangements  later  on,  when  affairs  become 
more  serious.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  chance  whatever 
of  the  enemy  making  their  Avay  into  the  country  for  weeks, 
perhaps  for  months,  to  come." 

The  next  morning  Jean  Martin  and  Leigh  started  early; 
each  carried  a  rifle  slung  behind  him,  a  brace  of  pistols  in 
his  holsters,  and  a  sword  in  his  belt.  Patsey  had  recovered 
from  her  depression  of  the  previous  evening,  and  her 
natural  good  spirits  enabled  her  to  maintain  a  cheerful  face 
at  parting,  especially  as  her  husband's  assurances  that  there 
would  be  no  serious  fighting  for  some  time  had  somewhat 
calmed  her  fears  for  their  safety. 

"The  horses  are  useful  to  us  for  carrying  us  about, 
Leigh,"  Jean  Martin  said  as  they  rode  along,  "but  unless 
there  are  enough  mounted  men  to  act  as  cavalry  we  shall 
have  to  do  any  fighting  that  has  to  be  done  on  foot;  the 
peasants  would  not  follow  a  mounted  officer  as  they  would 
one  who  placed  himself  in  front  of  them,  and  fought  as 
they  fought.  I  hope  that  later  on  we  may  manage  to  get 
them  to  adopt  some  sort  of  discipline,  but  I  have  great 
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doubts  about  it.  The  peasantry  of  La  Vendee  are  an  inde 
pendent  race ;  they  are  respectful  to  their  seigneurs  and  are 
always  ready  to  listen  to  their  advice,  but  it  is  respect  and 
not  obedience.  I  fancy  from  what  I  have  read  of  your 
Scottish  Highlanders  that  the  feeling  here  closely  resembles 
that  among  the  clans.  They  regard  their  seigneurs  as  their 
natural  heads,  and  would  probably  die  for  them  in  the  field, 
but  in  other  matters  each  goes  his  own  way,  and  the  chiefs 
know  better  than  to  strain  their  power  beyond  a  certain 
point.  As  you  see,  they  have  already  their  own  leaders — 
Stofflet  the  gamekeeper,  Foret  the  wood-cutter,  and  Cathe- 
lineau  a  small  peddling  wool  merchant.  Doubtless  many 
men  of  rank  and  family  will  join  them,  and  will  naturally, 
from  their  superior  knowledge,  take  their  place  as  officers; 
but  I  doubt  whether  they  will  displace  the  men  who  have 
from  the  beginning  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  I  am  glad 
that  it  should  be  so;  the  peasants  understand  men  of  their 
own  class,  and  will,  I  believe,  follow  them  better  than  they 
would  men  above  them  in  rank.  They  will,  at  least,  have 
no  suspicion  of  them,  and  the  strength  of  the  insurrection 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  peasant  rising  and  not  an  insur 
rection  stirred  up  by  men  of  family." 

At  ten  o'clock  they  arrived  at  Cathelineau's  camp.  Just 
as  they  reached  the  spot  they  encountered  Monsieur  Sapi- 
naud  de  la  Verrie.  He  was  riding  at  the  head  of  about  a 
hundred  peasants,  all  of  whom  were  armed  with  muskets. 
They  had  early  that  morning  attacked  the  little  town  of  Her- 
biers.  It  was  defended  by  two  companies  of  soldiers  with 
four  or  five  cannon,  and  the  Republicans  of  the  town  had 
ranged  themselves  with  the  Blues.  Nevertheless  the  pea 
sants,  led  by  their  commander  and  his  nephew,  had  fearlessly 
attacked  them,  and  with  a  loss  of  only  two  or  three  wounded, 
defeated  the  enemy  and  captured  the  place,  obtaining  a 
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sufficient  supply  of  muskets  to  arm  themselves.  As  Jean 
Martin  was  known  to  Monsieur  Sapinaud  they  saluted  each 
other  cordially. 

"So  you  are  coming  willingly,  Monsieur  Martin.  There 
you  have  the  advantage  of  me,  for  these  good  fellows  made 
me  and  my  nephew  come  with  them  as  their  leaders,  and 
would  take  no  refusal.  However,  they  but  drew  us  into 
the  matter  a  few  days  earlier  than  we  had  intended,  for 
we  had  already  made  up  our  minds  to  join  the  movement." 

"I  come  willingly  enough,  Monsieur  Sapinaud.  If  I  had 
remained  in  Nantes  I  should  have  been  guillotined  by  this 
time,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  when  I  left  there  that  I 
would,  on  the  first  opportunity,  do  a  little  fighting  before  I 
was  put  an  end  to.  This  is  my  brother-in-law,  he  has  been 
out  here  now  nearly  two  years,  and  has  seen  enough  of  the 
doings  of  the  murderers  at  Nantes  to  hate  them  as  much 
as  I  do." 

The  streets  of  the  little  village  which  Cathelineau  had 
made  his  head-quarters  were  thronged  with  men;  through 
these  the  four  mounted  gentlemen  made  their  way  slowly 
until,  when  they  came  to  the  church,  they  saw  three  men 
standing  apart  from  the  others. 

"That  is  Cathelineau,  the  one  standing  in  the  middle," 
Leigh  said. 

"We  have  come  to  place  ourselves  under  your  orders," 
Monsieur  Sapinaud  said  as  they  rode  up  to  him,  and  he 
named  himself  and  his  companions. 

"I  am  glad  indeed  to  see  you,  sirs,"  Cathelineau  said. 
"You  are  the  first  gentlemen  who  have  joined  us  here, 
though  I  hear  that  farther  south  some  have  already  declared 
themselves;  we  want  you  badly.  One  of  you  I  have  seen 
already;"  and  he  smiled  at  Leigh. 

"  I  told  you  that  you  would  hear  of  me,  young  sir,  and 
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you  see  I  have  kept  my  word.  These  with  me  are  Stofflet, 
who,  as  you  may  have  heard,  recaptured  the  cannon  the 
Blues  took  at  Clisson;  and  Foret,  who  had  the  honour  of 
striking  the  first  blow  at  St.  Florent." 

"Your  names  are  all  widely  known  in  this  part,"  Mon 
sieur  Sapinaud  said  courteously.  "  Well,  sirs,  we  have  come 
to  fight  under  your  orders.  I  have  brought  a  hundred  men 
with  me,  and  we  have  already  done  something  on  our  own 
account,  for  we  last  night  captured  Herbiers,  which  was 
defended  by  two  companies  with  four  cannon.  We  have 
gained  a  sufficient  number  of  muskets  to  arm  all  our  party." 

"If  I  do  not  offer  to  give  up  the  leadership  to  you, 
Monsieur  de  la  Verrie,"  Cathelineau  said  gravely,  "  it  is  from 
no  desire  on  my  part  to  be  a  commander;  but  I  am  widely 
known  to  the  peasantry  of  many  parishes  round  Pin,  and, 
perhaps  because  I  understand  them  better  than  most,  they 
have  confidence  in  me,  and  would,  I  think,  follow  me  rather 
than  a  gentleman  like  yourself  of  whom  they  know  but 
little." 

"They  are  quite  right,"  Monsieur  Sapinaud  said;  "the 
peasantry  commenced  this  war,  it  is  right  that  they  should 
choose  their  own  leaders.  You  and  your  two  companions 
have  already  their  confidence,  and  it  is  far  better  that  you 
should  be  their  leaders.  I  believe  all  other  gentlemen  who 
join  you  will  be  as  ready  as  we  are  to  follow  you,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  only  rivalry  will  be  as  to  who  shall  most 
bravely  expose  himself  when  he  faces  the  enemy." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  Cathelineau  said.  "I  believe  ear 
nestly  that  in  many  respects  it  is  best  that  the  peas^ts 
should  have  their  own  leaders.  We  can  associate  ourselves 
with  their  feelings  better  than  the  gentry  could  do.  We 
shall  have  more  patience  with  their  failings.  You  would 
want  to  make  an  army  of  them,  we  know  that  this  cannot 
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be  done.  They  will  fight  and  die  as  bravely  as  men  could 
do,  but  I  know  that  they  will  never  submit  to  discipline. 
After  a  battle  they  will  want  to  hurry  off  to  their  homes. 
They  will  obey  the  order  to  fight,  but  that  is  the  only 
order  one  can  rely  upon  their  obeying.  We  are  on  the 
point  of  starting  for  Chollet;  it  is  a  town  where  the  people 
are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Convention.  At  the  last 
drawing  for  the  militia  they  killed,  without  any  pretext,  a 
number  of  young  men  who  had  come  unarmed  into  the 
town.  Many  inhabitants  of  adjoining  parishes  have  been 
seized  arid  thrown  in  prison  charged  only  with  being  hostile 
to  the  Convention,  and  expressing  horror  at  the  murder 
of  the  king.  The  capture  will  produce  an  impression 
throughout  the  country.  They  have  three  or  four  hundred 
dragoons  there,  and  yesterday,  we  hear,  they  called  in  the 
National  Guard  from  the  villages  round,  though  scarce 
believing  that  we  should  venture  to  attack  them.  Your 
reinforcement  of  a  hundred  men  all  armed  with  muskets  will 
be  a  very  welcome  one,  for  they  will  hardly  suspect  that 
many  of  us  have  firearms.  However,  we  had  before  your 
arrival  three  hundred  who  have  so  armed  themselves  through 
captures  at  St.  Florent  and  Chemille." 

He  now  ordered  the  bell  to  be  rung,  and,  as  soon  as  its 
notes  peeled  out,  started,  followed  at  once  by  the  crowd  in 
the  village,  without  any  sort  of  order  or  regularity.  Jean 
and  Leigh  continued  to  ride  with  Monsieur  de  la  Verrie  and 
his  nephew.  After  some  hours'  marching,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  they  approached  Chollet.  On  the  way  they 
received  considerable  reinforcements  from  the  villages  they 
passed  through.  As  soon  as  they  approached  the  town 
they  saw  the  dragoons  pouring  out,  followed  by  three  or 
four  hundred  National  Guards.  The  Vendeans  now  fell 
into  some  sort  of  order.  A  short  council  of  war  was  held. 


"AT   THE   FIRST   VOLLEY   THE   COLONEL   OF   THE    DRAGOONS 
AND   MANV   OF   HIS   MEN    FELL." 
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It  was  arranged  that  Monsieur  de  la  Verrie  with  his  hun 
dred  musketeers,  and  Foret  with  as  many  more,  should 
advance  against  the  dragoons,  Avhile  Cathelineau  and  Stofflet, 
with  a  hundred  musketeers  and  the  main  body  of  peasants 
with  their  pitchforks,  should  attack  the  National  Guards. 

The  dragoons  had  expected  that  the  mere  sight  of  them 
would  be  sufficient  to  send  the  peasants  flying,  and  they  were 
amazed  that  they  should  continue  to  advance.  As  soon  as 
they  were  within  easy  range  the  peasants  opened  fire.  At 
the  first  volley  the  colonel  of  the  dragoons  and  many  of  his 
men  fell.  Reloading,  the  peasants  advanced  at  a  run, 
poured  in  a  volley  at  close  quarters,  and  then  with  loud 
cheers  charged  the  dragoons.  These,  being  but  newly- 
raised  troops,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  turned,  and  galloped 
off  at  full  speed.  Astounded  at  the  defeat  of  the  cavalry, 
in  whom  they  had  confidently  trusted,  the  National  Guard 
at  once  lost  heart,  and,  as  with  loud  shouts  Cathelineau 
with  his  peasants  flung  themselves  upon  them,  they,  too, 
broke  and  fled  in  all  directions.  The  peasants  pursued  them 
for  a  league,  and  then  returned  exultant  to  Chollet. 

Here  the  leading  revolutionists  were  thrown  in  prison, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  National  Guards  who  at 
tempted  resistance  after  reaching  the  town,  no  lives  were 
taken.  A  large  quantity  of  arms,  money,  and  ammunition 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Scarcely  had  the  peasants 
gathered  in  Chollet,  than  the  news  arrived  that  the  National 
Guard  of  Saumur  were  marching  against  them,  and  Cathe 
lineau  requested  Monsieur  de  la  Verne  and  Foret  with  their 
following  to  go  out  to  meet  them.  They  marched  away  at 
once,  and  met  the  enemy  at  Vihiers.  Unprepared  for  an 
attack  the  National  Guard  at  once  broke  and  fled,  throwing 
away  their  arms  and  abandoning  their  cannon.  Among 
these  was  one  taken  from  the  Chateau  de  Richelieu.  It 
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had  been  given  by  Louis  XIII.  to  the  cardinal.  On  the 
engraving,  with  which  it  was  nearly  covered,  the  peasants 
thought  that  they  could  make  out  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
and  so  called  it  by  her  name.  With  these  trophies  the 
party  returned  to  Chollet. 

The  next  day  being  Saturday  the  little  army  dispersed, 
the  peasants  making  their  way  to  their  homes  in  order  to 
spend  Easter  there,  while  Cathelineau  with  only  a  small 
body  remained  at  Chollet.  From  here  messengers  were 
sent  to  Messieurs  Bonchamp,  d'Elbee,  and  Dommaigne,  all 
officers  who  had  served  in  the  army,  but  had  retired  when 
the  revolution  broke  out.  Cathelineau  offered  to  share 
the  command  with  them,  and  entreated  them  to  give  their 
military  knowledge  and  experience  to  the  cause.  All 
assented.  Thus  the  force  had  the  advantage  from  this 
time  forward  of  being  commanded  by  men  who  knew  the 
business  of  war.  Leigh  had  started  for  home  as  soon  as 
the  National  Guards  of  Saumur  were  defeated,  Jean  Martin, 
at  Cathelineau's  request,  remaining  with  him  in  order  to 
join  some  other  gentlemen  who  had  that  day  arrived,  in 
calling  upon  the  three  officers,  and  inviting  them  to  join 
Cathelineau  in  the  command. 

Leigh's  sister  ran  out  as  he  rode  up  to  the  house.  The 
news  of  the  capture  of  Chollet,  almost  without  loss,  had 
already  spread,  and  although  surprised  she  felt  no  alarm  at 
seeing  Leigh  alone.  "I  hear  that  you  have  taken  Chollet 
and  defeated  the  dragoons  and  National  Guards." 

"Yes;  and  this  morning  we  put  to  flight  the  guards  of 
Saumur  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  I  don't  know 
what  it  may  come  to  presently,  but  just  now  it  can  hardly 
be  called  fighting.  The  sight  of  peasants  rushing  on  seems 
to  strike  these  heroes  with  a  panic  at  once,  and  they  are  off 
helter-skelter,  throwing  away  their  guns  and  ammunition." 
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"Have  you  come  home  only  to  tell  me  the  news,  Leigh?" 

"I  have  come  home  because  at  present  our  army  has 
evaporated  into  thin  air.  To-morrow  being  Easter  Sunday, 
the  peasants  have  all  scattered  to  their  homes,  so  that  it 
was  of  no  use  my  staying  at  Chollet.  Cathelineau  is  there 
and  the  other  leaders,  among  them  Monsieur  de  la  Verrie, 
a  nephew  of  his,  Jean,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  who 
have  just  arrived  there.  They  are  going  as  a  sort  of  depu 
tation  to-morrow  to  Bonchamp,  d'Elbee,  and  another  officer 
whose  name  I  forget,  to  ask  them  to  join  Cathelineau  in 
the  command.  I  think  that  he  will  still  remain  as  leader, 
and  that  they  will  act  as  his  councillors  and  in  command  of 
columns." 

"Then  your  impression  of  this  man  is  confirmed?" 

"  More  than  confirmed.  Jean  said  this  morning  that  he 
was  a  born  leader  of  men.  While  all  round  him  there  is 
excitement  and  confusion,  he  is  as  calm  and  serene  as  if  he 
were  alone.  He  is  evidently  a  man  who  has  read  a  good 
deal  and  thought  a  good  deal,  and  I  can  quite  understand 
the  influence  he  has  gained  over  the  peasantry  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  that  it  has  long  been  their  custom  to 
refer  all  disputes  to  him.  Stofflet  is  a  different  sort  of 
man.  He  is  tall  and  powerful  in  frame,  stern  and  almost 
morose  in  manner;  he  has  been  sixteen  years  a  soldier,  and 
was,  I  hear,  distinguished  for  his  bravery." 

"And  Foret?" 

"  He  is  an  active  young  woodman,  evidently  a  determined 
fellow,  and  as  he  was  the  first  to  lead  the  peasants  against 
the  Blues  he  is  sure  to  have  a  following.  They  are  three 
very  different  characters,  but  all  of  them  well  fitted  to  act 
as  peasant  leaders." 

"And  will  Jean  be  a  leader?" 

"Not  a  leader,   Patsey,   that  is  to  say  certainly  not  a 
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general,  he  does  not  want  it  himself;  but  he  will  no  doubt 
lead  the  peasants  on  the  estate,  and  perhaps  those  in  the 
neighbourhood.  You  know  that  he  would  not  have  the 
church  bell  rung  when  he  started,  because  he  did  not  wish 
the  tenants  to  join  until  he  had  seen  the  result  of  the  first 
fight,  but  when  he  comes  home  he  will  summon  those  who 
like  to  go  with  him." 

"Yes,  I  have  had  to  explain  that  over  and  over  again. 
Yesterday  and  to-day  almost  all  the  men  have  been  up 
here  to  ask  why  Jean  did  not  take  them.  I  told  them 
that  that  was  one  reason,  and  another  was  that  had  they 
started  on  foot  when  you  did,  they  \vould  not  have  arrived 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  fight  at  Chollet." 

The  conversation,  begun  as  Leigh  dismounted,  had  been 
continued  in  the  house,  the  groom  having  taken  the  horse 
round  to  the  stable. 

"  So  the  peasants  fought  well,  Leigh?" 

"  They  would  have  fought  well  if  the  Blues  had  given 
them  a  chance,  but  these  would  not  stop  till  they  came 
up  to  them;  if  they  had  done  so,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
peasants  would  have  beaten  them.  There  was  no  mis 
taking  the  way  they  rushed  forward,  and  upon  my  word, 
I  am  not  surprised  that  the  enemy  gave  Avay ;  although  well 
armed  and  not  far  inferior  in  numbers,  they  would  have  had 
no  chance  with  them." 

"And  did  you  rush  forward,  Leigh?" 

"We  were  with  the  party  that  attacked  the  cavalry. 
Jean  and  I  fired  our  rifles  twice,  and  after  that  we  only 
saw  the  backs  of  the  cavalry.  If  they  had  been  well-drilled 
troops  they  ought  to  have  scattered  us  like  sheep,  for  every 
thing  must  have  gone  down  before  them  had  they  charged. 
There  was  no  sort  of  order  among  us;  the  men  were  not 
formed  into  companies,  there  was  no  attempt  to  direct 
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them.  Each  simply  joined  the  leader  he  fancied,  and 
when  the  word  was  given,  charged  forward  at  the  top  of 
his  speed.  It  is  all  very  well  against  the  National  Guards 
and  these  young  troops,  but,  as  Jean  said,  it  would  be  a 
different  affair  altogether  if  we  were  to  meet  trained  soldiers. 
But  the  peasants  seem  to  be  quick,  and  I  expect  they  will 
adopt  tactics  better  suited  to  the  country  when  they  come 
to  fighting  in  these  lanes  and  woods.  You  see,  so  far  a 
very  small  proportion  have  been  armed  with  guns,  and 
their  only  chance  was  to  rush  at  once  to  close  quarters; 
but  we  have  captured  so  many  muskets  at  Chollet  and 
Vihiers,  that  in  future  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
peasants  will  have  guns,  and  when  they  once  learn  to  use 
the  hedges,  they  will  be  just  as  good  as  trained  troops." 

"  Then  I  suppose  Jean  is  more  hopeful  about  the  future 
than  he  was?" 

"  I  don't  say  that,  Patsey.  He  thinks  that  we  shall  make 
a  hard  fight  of  it,  but  that  the  end  must  depend  upon 
whether  the  people  in  Paris,  rather  than  keep  fifty  thousand 
men  engaged  in  a  desperate  conflict  here  when  they  are 
badly  wanted  on  the  frontier,  decide  to  suspend  the  con 
scription  in  La  Vendee,  and  to  leave  us  to  ourselves. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  would  be  their  best  plan. 
But  as  they  care  nothing  for  human  life,  even  if  it  cost 
them  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  crush  us,  they  are  likely 
to  raise  any  number  of  troops  and  send  them  against  us 
rather  than  allow  their  authority  to  be  set  at  Defiance.  Do 
you  know,  Patsey,  when  I  used  to  read  about  Guy  Fawkes 
wanting  to  blow  up  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  I  thought 
that  he  must  be  a  villain  indeed  to  try  to  destroy  so  many 
lives;  but  I  have  changed  my  opinion  now,  for  if  I  had 
a  chance  I  would  certainly  blow  up  the  place  where  the 
Convention  meets,  and  destroy  every  soul  within  its  walls, 
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including  the  spectators  who  fill  the  galleries  and  howl  for 
blood." 

"Well,  you  see,  Leigh,  as  Guy  Fawkes  and  the  other 
conspirators  failed  in  their  attempt,  I  am  afraid  there  is 
very  small  chance  of  your  being  able  to  carry  out  the  plan 
more  successfully." 

"I  am  afraid  there  is  not,"  Leigh  said  regretfully.  "I 
should  never  be  able  to  dig  a  way  into  the  vaults,  and 
certainly  I  should  not  be  able  to  get  enough  powder  to 
blow  a  big  building  up  if  I  could.  No;  I  was  only  saying 
that  if  Guy  Fawkes  hated  the  Parliament  as  much  as  I  hate 
the  Convention,  there  is  some  excuse  to  be  made  for  him. 
Now,  Patsey,  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  hunter." 

"I  have  a  good  supper  ready  for  you,"  she  said.  "I 
thought  it  was  quite  possible  that  you  and  Jean  would 
both  come  home  this  evening,  for  I  felt  sure  that  most 
of  the  peasants  would  be  coming  back  if  possible  for  Easter 
Sunday,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  if  you  did  come  you 
would  both  be  hungry." 

"Have  you  any  news  from  other  districts?"  he  asked, 
after  he  had  finished  his  supper. 

"  There  is  a  report  that  Captain  Charette  has  gathered 
nearly  twenty  thousand  peasants  in  lower  Poitou,  and  that 
he  has  already  gained  a  success  over  the  Blues.  There  are 
reports,  too,  of  risings  in  Brittany." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  things  are  going  on  well  at  present, 
Patsey.  You  see,  we  are  fighting  on  our  own  ground,  and 
fifty  thousand  men  can  be  called  to  arms  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  by  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells.  We 
have  no  baggage,  no  waggons,  no  train  of  pnmsions;  we 
are  ready  to  fight  at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Blues 
have  been  taken  completely  by  surprise;  they  have  no  large 
force  nearer  than  the  frontier,  or  at  any  rate  nearer  than 
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Paris,  and  it  will  be  weeks  before  they  can  gather  an  army 
such  as  even  they  must  see  will  be  required  for  the  conquest 
of  La  Vendee.  Up  to  that  time  it  can  be  only  a  war 
of  skirmishes,  unless  our  leaders  can  persuade  the  peasants 
to  march  against  Paris,  and  that  I  fear  they  will  never  be 
able  to  do.  When  the  enemy  are  really  ready,  the  fighting 
will  be  desperate.  Tis  true  that  the  Vendeans  have  a 
good  cause — they  fight  for  their  religion  and  their  freedom ; 
while  the  enemy  will  only  fight  because  they  are  ordered  to 
do  so.  There  is  another  thing, — every  victory  we  win  will 
give  us  more  arms,  ammunition,  and  cannon;  while  a 
defeat  will  mean  simply  that  the  peasants  will  scatter  to 
their  homes  and  be  ready  to  answer  the  next  call  for  their 
services.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Blues  are  defeated, 
they  will  lose  so  heavily  both  in  arms  and  stores,  and  will 
suffer  such  loss  of  life  from  their  ignorance  of  our  roads  and 
lanes,  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  will  again  be 
able  to  advance  against  us." 

The  next  morning  after  the  service  at  the  church  was 
over,  the  peasants  came  down  in  numbers  to  the  chateau  to 
hear  from  Leigh  a  full  account  of  the  fighting  at  Chollet 
and  Vihiers,  a  report  of  the  latter  event  having  arrived  that 
morning.  There  were  exclamations  of  lively  pleasure  at 
the  recital,  mingled  with  regret  that  they  had  not  borne 
their  share  in  the  fighting. 

"You  will  have  plenty  of  opportunities,"  Leigh  said. 
"  Monsieur  Martin  has  told  me  that  when  he  next  leaves 
home  all  who  are  willing  to  do  so  can  go  with  him.  But  it 
may  be  some  little  time  before  anything  of  importance 
takes  place,  and  as  at  present  what  fighting  there  is  is  a 
considerable  distance  aAvay,  he  thinks  it  best  that  you 
should  reserve  yourselves  for  some  great  occasion;  unless, 
indeed,  the  Blues  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  Bocage,  when, 
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I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  know  how  to  deal  with  them 
when  they  are  entangled  in  your  lanes  and  woods." 

"We  will  go,  every  man  of  us!"  one  of  the  peasants 
shouted,  and  the  cry  was  re-echoed  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
whole  of  the  men.  It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  Leigh  and 
his  sister  were  able  to  withdraw  from  the  crowd  and  make 
their  way  homeward. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  men  so  ready  and  eager  to 
fight  can  be  beaten,"  she  said.  "  Did  you  notice,  too,  that 
their  wives  all  looked  on  approvingly  1  I  believe  that 
even  if  any  of  the  men  wished  to  stay  away  they  woiild 
be  hounded  to  the  front  by  the  women.  I  think  that  with 
them  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  war  for  their  religion, 
while  with  the  men  it  is  the  conscription  that  has  chiefly 
driven  them  to  take  up  arms." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CATHELINEAU'S    SCOUTS. 

FOR  some  days  nothing  happened.  The  insurrection 
spread  like  wildfire  in  Poitou  and  Anjou,  and  every 
where  the  peasants  were  successful,  the  authorities,  soldiers, 
and  gendarmes  for  the  most  part  flying  without  waiting  for 
an  attack.  The  news  that  all  La  Vendee  was  in  insurrec 
tion  astonished  and  infuriated  the  Convention,  which  at 
once  took  steps  to  suppress  it.  On  the  second  of  April  a 
military  commission  was  appointed,  with  power  to  execute 
all  peasants  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  all  who 
should  be  denounced  as  suspicious  persons.  General 
Berruyer  was  sent  down  to  take  the  command.  The 
large  army  that  had  been  raised,  principally  from  the  mob 
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of  Paris  for  the  defence  of  that  city,  marched  down,  and 
Berruyer  at  the  head  of  this  force  entered  the  Bocage  on 
the  tenth  of  April. 

The  time  had  passed  quietly  at  the  chateau.  The  peasants 
had  dispersed  at  once,  and  except  that  the  principal  leaders 
and  a  small  body  of  men  remained  together  watching  the 
course  of  events,  all  was  as  quiet  as  if  profound  peace 
reigned.  Jean  Martin  had  returned  home.  Two  days  after 
arriving  he  had  called  all  the  tenants  on  the  estate  together, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  rouse  them  to  the  necessity  of  ac 
quiring  a  certain  amount  of  discipline.  He  had  brought 
with  him  a  waggon-load  of  muskets  and  ammunition,  which 
had  been  discovered  at  Chollet  after  the  main  bulk  of 
the  peasants  had  departed,  and  Cathelineau  had  allowed 
him  to  carry  them  off,  in  order  that  the  peasantry  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  chateau  should  be  provided  with  a 
proportion  of  guns  when  the  day  of  action  arrived.  The 
peasants  gladly  received  the  firearms,  but  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  endeavour  to  fight  in  any  sort  of  order. 

"They  did  not  do  it  at  Chollet  or  elsewhere,"  they  ex 
claimed,  "  and  yet  they  beat  the  Blues  easily.  What  good 
did  discipline  do  to  the  enemy?  None.  Why,  then, 
should  we  bother  ourselves  about  it1?  When  the  enemy 
comes  we  will  rush  upon  them  when  they  are  tangled  in 
our  thickets." 

Leigh  was  somewhat  more  successful.  The  fact  that  he  had 
fought  at  Chollet,  and  was  their  seigneur's  brother-in-law, 
had  established  a  position  for  him  in  the  eyes  of  peasants  of 
his  own  age,  and  as  he  went  from  house  to  house  talking 
with  them,  he  succeeded  in  getting  some  twenty  boys  to 
agree  to  follow  him.  He  had  been  nominated  an  officer  by 
the  three  generals,  who  had  picked  out,  without  reference 
to  rank  or  age,  those  who  they  thought  would,  either  from 
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position,  energy,  or  determination,  fill  the  posts  well.  Thus 
one  company  was  commanded  by  a  noble,  the  next  by  a 
peasant,  and  each  would  on  the  day  of  battle  fight  equally 
well.  Leigh's  arguments  were  such  as  were  suited  to  the 
lads  he  addressed. 

"  You  see,  if  you  go  with  the  bands  of  men  you  will  be 
lost  in  the  crowd.  The  men  will  rush  forward  in  front, 
you  will  all  be  in  the  rear.  You  want  to  serve  your  country. 
Well,  you  can  serve  it  much  better  by  watching  the  move 
ments  of  the  enemy  and  carrying  word  of  it  to  the  com 
mander.  Then  sometimes  we  can  have  a  little  enterprise  of 
our  own — cut  off  a  post  of  the  enemy,  or  manage  to  decoy 
them  into  lanes  where  we  know  their  guns  will  stick  fast. 
It  is  not  size  and  strength  that  are  most  necessary  in  war, 
but  quickness,  alertness,  and  watchfulness.  You  know  that 
already  the  leaders  have  found  that  nothing  can  persuade 
the  men  to  keep  guard  or  to  carry  out  outpost  duty.  If 
we  do  this,  even  if  we  do  nothing  else,  we  shall  be  serving 
the  cause  much  better  than  if  we  were  to  join  in  a  general 
rush  upon  the  enemy." 

"But  we  shall  have  no  musquets  with  us,"  one  of  the 
boys  objected. 

"  Nor  would  you  want  them.  You  would  have  to  move 
about  quickly,  and  guns  would  be  terribly  inconvenient  if 
you  had  to  push  your  way  through  a  hedge  or  a  close 
thicket.  And  besides,  if  you  had  guns  they  would  not  be  of 
much  use  to  you,  for  none  of  you  are  accustomed  to  their 
use,  and  it  needs  a  great  deal  of  training  to  learn  to  shoot 
straight.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  I  were  to  march  with 
twenty  of  you  to  Cathelineau's  head-quarters,  and  were  to 
say  to  him,  '  We  have  come  here,  sir,  to  act  as  scouts  for 
you,  to  bring  you  in  news  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  do  anything  in  our  power  to  prevent  you  from 
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being  surprised ',  he  would  be  more  pleased  than  if  I  had 
brought  him  a  hundred  men  armed  with  muskets." 

When  twenty  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  go, 
Leigh  asked  Jean,  who  had  warmly  entered  into  the  plan, 
to  speak  to  the  fathers  of  the  lads  and  get  them  to  consent 
to  their  going  with  him. 

He  accordingly  called  them  together  for  that  purpose. 

"  But  do  you  mean  that  they  will  be  away  altogether, 
master?" 

"  Yes,  while  this  goes  on." 

"But  we  shall  lose  their  labour  in  the  fields?" 

"  There  will  not  be  much  labour  in  the  fields  till  this  is 
over,  and  by  having  scouts  watching  the  enemy  you  will 
get  early  news  of  their  coming  and  have  time  to  drive  off 
your  beasts  before  they  arrive." 

"But  how  will  they  live?" 

"  When  they  are  in  this  neighbourhood,  one  or  two  can 
come  back  and  fetch  bread;  if  they  are  too  far  off  for  that, 
my  brother  will  buy  bread  for  them.  In  cases  where  the}7 
cannot  well  be  spared,  I  will  remit  a  portion  of  your  dues 
as  long  as  they  are  away;  but  this  will  not  be  for  long,  for 
I  can  see  that  ere  many  weeks  are  past  the  Blues  will  be 
swarming  round  in  such  numbers  that  there  will  be  little 
time  for  work  on  your  land,  and  you  will  all  have  to 
make  great  sacrifices.  You  must  remember  that  the  less 
there  is  in  your  barns  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  for  an 
enemy  to  invade  you,  for  if  they  can  find  nothing  here, 
they  will  have  to  bring  everything  with  them,  and  every 
waggon  will  add  to  their  difficulties.  My  brother  tells  me 
that  one  of  the  things  he  means  to  do  is  to  break  up  the 
roads  when  he  finds  out  by  which  line  the  Blues  are  ad 
vancing,  and  for  that  purpose  I  shall  serve  out  from  my 
store  either  a  pick  or  an  axe  to  each  of  the  band." 
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At  last  all  difficulties  were  got  over,  and  twenty  lads 
were  enrolled.  Another  three  weeks  passed;  the  peasants 
of  Poitou  and  Anjou  thought  but  little  of  the  storm  that 
was  gathering  round  them.  General  Berruyer  had  arrived 
from  Paris  with  his  army.  A  portion  of  the  army  from  Brest 
moved  down  to  Nantes,  and  were  in  concert  with  the  army 
of  La  Rochelle  to  sweep  that  part  of  La  Vendee  bordering 
on  the  coast.  General  Canclaus  was  at  Nantes  with  two 
thousand  troops.  General  Dayat  was  sent  to  Niort  with 
six  thousand  men,  and  was  to  defend  the  line  between 
Sables  and  St.  Gilles.  Bressuire  was  occupied  by  General 
Quetineau  with  three  thousand  men.  Leigonyer,  with 
from  four  to  five  thousand  men,  occupied  Vihiers,  while 
St.  Lambert  was  held  by  Ladouce  with  two  thousand  five 
hundred.  The  right  bank  of  the  Loire  between  Nantes  and 
Angers  was  held  by  fifteen  hundred  men  of  the  National 
Guard.  Thus  that  part  of  upper  Poitou  where  the  rising 
had  been  most  successful  was  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of 
troops,  which  the  Convention  hoped,  and  believed,  would 
easily  stamp  out  the  insurrection  and  take  a  terrible 
vengeance  for  what  had  passed. 

When  the  storm  would  burst  none  knew,  but  Jean  one 
day  said  to  Leigh  that  it  was  certain  that  it  must  come 
soon,  and  that  if  he  was  still  resolved  to  carry  out  his  plan 
it  was  time  that  he  set  out. 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  carry  out  my  plans,  Jean,  as  you 
know;  but  dangers  seem  to  threaten  from  so  many  quarters 
that  I  don't  like  going  away  from  home.  While  my 
company  are  scattered  near  Chollet,  for  instance,  the 
Blues  may  be  burning  down  your  chateau." 

"I  don't  think  there  is  much  danger  of  that,  Leigh. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  as  soon  as  these  divisions  begin 
to  move  they  will  have  their  hands  full.  We  may 
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hope  that  in  some  cases  they  will  be  defeated;  in  others 
they  may  drive  off  the  peasants  and  march  to  the  town 
that  they  intend  to  occupy,  but  they  will  only  hold  the 
ground  they  stand  upon,  they  will  not  be  able  to  send  out 
detached  parties  to  attack  chateaux  or  destroy  villages. 
For  the  present  I  have  no  fear  whatever  of  their  coming 
here,  we  are  well  away  from  any  of  the  roads  that  they  are 
likely  to  march  by.  I  don't  say  that  any  of  the  roads  are 
good,  but  they  will  assuredly  keep  on  the  principal  lines 
and  not  venture  to  entangle  themselves  in  our  country  lanes. 
There  are  no  villages  of  any  size  within  miles  of  us,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  most  thickly  wooded  parts  of  the  Bocage — 
which,  as  you  know,  means  the  thicket — therefore  I  shall, 
when  the  time  comes,  leave  your  sister  without  uneasiness. 
We  may  be  quite  sure  that  if,  contrary  to  my  anticipation, 
any  column  should  try  to  make  its  way  through  this  neigh 
bourhood,  it  would  be  hotly  opposed,  and  she  will  have 
ample  time  to  take  to  the  woods,  where  she  and  the 
child  will  find  shelter  in  any  of  the  foresters'  cottages. 

"  She  is  going  to  have  peasant  dresses  made  for  her  and 
Marthe.  She  will,  of  course,  drive  as  we  intended,  and  the 
two  men  will  take  the  horse  and  vehicle  to  some  place  in 
the  woods  at  a  considerable  distance  from  here,  and  keep  it 
there  until  we  join  her  and  carry  out  our  original  plan  of 
making  for  the  coast.  Directly  you  are  gone  I  shall  make  it 
my  business  to  find  out  the  most  out-of-the-way  spot  among 
the  woods,  and  ride  over  and  make  an  arrangement  with 
some  woodman  with  a  wife  and  family  living  there,  to 
receive  her  if  necessary,  and  I  will  let  you  know  the  spot 
fixed  on  and  give  you  directions  how  to  find  it." 

In  order  to  add  to  Leigh's  influence  and  authority, 
Martin  persuaded  the  village  cure",  who  was  a  man  of  much 
intelligence  and  perceived  that  real  good  might  be  done  by 
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this  party  of  lads,  to  have  a  farewell  service  in  the  church. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  on  which  they  were  to  start 
all  attended  the  church,  which  was  filled  by  their  friends, 
and  here  he  addressed  the  boys,  telling  them  that  the  service 
in  which  they  were  about  to  engage  was  one  that  would  be 
of  great  importance  to  their  country,  and  that  it  would 
demand  all  their  energy  and  strength.  He  then  asked 
them  to  take  an  oath  to  carry  out  all  orders  they  might 
receive  from  their  leader,  the  seigneur's  brother,  who  would 
himself  share  in  their  work  and  the  many  hardships  they 
might  have  to  undergo. 

"Here",  he  said,  "is  a  gentleman  who  is  by  birth  a 
foreigner,  but  who  has  come  to  love  the  land  that  his  sister 
adopted  as  her  own,  and  to  hate  its  enemies,  these  godless 
murderers  of  women  and  children,  these  executioners  of 
their  king,  these  enemies  of  the  church,  so  much  that  he  is 
ready  to  leave  his  home  and  all  his  comforts  and  to  risk  his 
life  in  its  cause.  Remember  that  you  have  voluntarily 
joined  him  and  accepted  him  as  your  leader.  The  work 
once  begun  there  must  be  no  drawing  back;  there  is  not  a 
man  in  La  Vendee  who  is  not  prepared  to  give  his  life  if 
need  be  to  the  cause,  and  you  in  your  way  can  do  as  much 
or  more." 

He  then  administered  an  oath  to  each  lad,  and,  as  had 
been  arranged,  Leigh  also  took  an  oath  to  care  for  them  in 
every  respect  and  to  share  their  risks  and  dangers.  Then 
the  cure  pronounced  his  blessing  upon  them,  and  the  service 
ended.  Very  greatly  impressed  with  what  had  taken  place, 
the  little  band  marched  out  from  the  church  surrounded 
by  their  friends.  Jean  Martin  then  presented  hatchets  or 
light  picks  to  each,  and  a  waist  belt  in  which  the  tools 
should  be  carried.  As  a  rule  the  peasants  carried  leathern 
belts  over  the  shoulders,  in  which  a  sword,  hatchet,  or  other 
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weapon  was  slung;  but  Jean  thought  the  waist-belt  would 
be  much  more  convenient  for  getting  rapidly  through 
hedges  or  thickets,  and  it  had  also  the  advantage  that  a 
long  knife,  constituting  in  itself  a  formidable  weapon, 
could  also  be  carried  in  it. 

Patsey  presented  them  each  with  a  hat,  of  which  a 
supply  had  been  obtained  from  St.  Florent.  These  were 
of  the  kind  ordinarily  worn  by  the  peasants,  in  shape  like 
the  modern  broad-brimmed  wide-awake,  but  made  of  much 
stiffer  material.  She  had  bought  these  to  give  a  certain 
uniformity  to  the  band,  of  whom  some  already  wore  hats 
of  this  kind,  others  long  knitted  stocking  caps,  while  others 
again  were  bareheaded.  She  added  a  piece  of  green  ribbon 
round  each  hat;  Leigh  objected  to  this  on  the  ground  that 
they  might  sometimes  have  to  enter  towns,  and  that  any 
badge  of  this  sort  would  be  speedily  noticed;  but,  as  she 
said,  they  would  only  have  to  take  them  off  when  engaged 
in  such  service.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  leaving  the 
church  they  marched  away  amid  the  acclamations  of  their 
friends,  each  boy  feeling  a  sensation  of  pride  in  the  work 
that  he  had  undertaken  and  in  the  ceremony  of  which  he 
had  been  the  centre. 

"  Now,  lads,"  Leigh  said  as  soon  as  they  were  fairly  away 
from  the  village,  "  instead  of  walking  along  as  a  loose  body, 
you  had  better  form  four  abreast  and  endeavour  to  keep 
step.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  walk  that  way  than  in  a 
clump;  and,  indeed,  by  keeping  step  it  makes  the  walking 
easy,  and  it  has  the  advantage  that  you  can  act  much  more 
quickly.  If  we  heard  an  enemy  approaching,  and  I  gave 
the  order,  'Ten  go  to  the  right  and  ten  go  to  the  left!'  you 
would  not  know  which  were  to  go.  Now  each  four  of  you 
will  form  a  section,  and  the  order  into  which  you  fall  now 
you  will  always  observe.  Then  if  I  say, '  First  two  sections 
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to  the  right,  the  other  three  sections  to  the  left ! '  every  one 
of  you  knows  what  to  do,  instead  of  having  to  wait  until 
I  mention  all  your  names.  This  is  nearly  all  the  drill  you 
will  have  to  learn.  You  can  choose  your  places  now,  but 
afterwards  you  .will  have  to  keep  to  them,  so  those  of  you 
who  are  brothers  and  special  friends  will  naturally  fall  in 
next  to  each  other." 

In  a  mimite  or  two  the  arrangements  were  made,  and  the 
party  proceeded  four  abreast,  with  Leigh  marching  at  their 
head.  For  the  first  hour  or  so  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  them  to  keep  step,  but  they  presently  fell  into  it, 
time  being  kept  by  breaking  into  one  of  the  canticles  of  the 
church.  After  a  long  day's  march  they  arrived  at  the 
village  which  Cathelineau  now  occupied  as  his  head-quarters, 
as  it  had  been  necessary,  in  view  of  the  threatening  circle 
of  the  various  columns  of  the  enemy,  to  remove  the  head 
quarters  from  Chollet  to  a  central  point,  from  which  he 
could  advance  at  once  against  whichever  of  these  columns 
might  first  move  forward  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
The  lads  all  straightened  themselves  up  as  they  marched 
through  the  streets,  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  twenty 
peasant  lads  marching  in  order  exciting  considerable  sur 
prise.  Cathelineau  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  house 
he  occupied,  conversing  with  MM.  Bonchamp  and  d'Elbe"e. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  Stansfield,"  he  said,  "is  it  you?"  as  Leigh 
halted  his  party  and  raised  his  hat.  "You  are  the  most 
military-looking  party  I  have  yet  seen.  They  are  young, 
but  none  the  worse  for  that." 

"  There  is  nothing  military  about  them  except  that  they 
march  four  abreast,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "but  for  the 
work  we  have  come  to  do  drill  will  not  be  necessary.  I 
have  raised  this  band  on  Jean  Martin's  estate,  sir,  and  with 
your  permission  I  propose  to  call  them  'Cathelineau's  scouts'. 
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It  seemed  to  my  brother  and  myself  that  you  sorely  need 
scouts  to  inform  you  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
the  roads  by  which  they  are  approaching,  their  force  and 
order.  I  have  therefore  raised  this  little  body  of  lads  of 
my  own  age.  They  will  remain  with  me  permanently  as 
long  as  the  occasion  needs.  They  will  go  on  any  special 
mission  with  which  you  may  charge  them,  and  will  at  other 
times  watch  all  the  roads  by  which  an  enemy  would  be 
likely  to  advance." 

"  If  they  will  do  that,  Monsieur  Stansfield,  they  will  be 
valuable  indeed;  that  is  just  what  I  cannot  get  the  peasants 
to  do.  When  it  comes  to  fighting,  they  will  obey  orders, 
but  at  all  other  times  they  regard  themselves  as  their  own 
masters,  and  neither  entreaties  nor  the  offer  of  pay  suffices 
to  persuade  them  to  undertake  such  work  as  you  are  pro 
posing  to  carry  out,  consequently  it  is  only  by  chance  that 
we  obtain  any  news  of  the  enemy's  movements.  I  wish  we 
had  fifty  such  parties." 

"  They  would  be  valuable  indeed,"  Monsieur  d'Elbee 
said.  "  The  obstinacy  of  the  peasantry  is  maddening.  How 
do  you  propose  to  feed  your  men  ? " 

"  When  we  are  within  reach  of  their  homes,  two  will  go 
back  to  fetch  bread  for  the  whole;  when  we  are  too  far 
away,  I  shall  buy  it  in  one  of  the  villages." 

"  When  you  are  within  reach  of  my  head-quarters,  wher 
ever  that  may  be,  you  have  only  to  send  in  and  they  shall 
have  the  loaves  served  out  to  them  the  same  as  the  band 
who  remain  here.  We  are  not  short  of  money,  thanks  to 
the  captures  we  have  made.  I  see  that  none  of  your  band 
have  firearms." 

"No,  sir;  Jean  Martin  would  have  let  me  have  some  of 
the  muskets  he  brought  from  here,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  they  would  be  an  encumbrance.  We  may  have  to 
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trust  to  our  swiftness  of  foot  to  escape,  and  at  any  rate  we 
shall  want  to  carry  messages  to  you  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  weight  of  a  gun  and  ammunition  would  make  a  good 
deal  of  difference,  and  would,  moreover,  be  in  our  way  in 
getting  through  the  woods  and  hedges." 

"But  for  all  that  you  ought  to  have  some  defence," 
Cathelineau  said;  "and  if  you  came  upon  a  patrol  of  cavalry, 
though  only  three  or  four  in  number,  you  would  be  in  a 
bad  case  with  only  those  knives  to  defend  yourselves.  Do 
you  know  whether  there  are  any  pistols  in  the  storehouse, 
Monsieur  Bonchamp?" 

"Yes,  there  are  some  that  were  picked  up  from  the 
cavalrymen  we  killed,  they  have  not  been  given  out  yet." 

"Then  I  think  we  had  better  serve  out  a  pistol,  with  a 
score  of  cartridges,  to  each  of  these  lads.  If  you  let  them 
fire  three  or  four  rounds  at  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  some 
mark  of  that  sort,  Monsieur  Stansfield,  they  will  get  to 
know  something  about  the  use  of  the  weapons." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  that  would  be  excellent,  and  would 
certainly  enable  us  to  face  a  small  party  of  the  enemy  if 
we  happen  to  encounter  them." 

"Please  form  the  boys  up  two  deep,"  Cathelineau  said; 
"I  will  say  a  word  or  two  to  them." 

The  manoeuvre  was  not  executed  in  military  style,  but 
the  boys  were  presently  arranged  in  order. 

"I  congratulate  you,  lads,"  Cathelineau  went  on,  "in 
having  devoted  yourselves  to  your  country,  and  that  in  a 
direction  that  will  be  most  useful.  I  trust  that  you  will 
strictly  obey  the  orders  of  your  commander,  and  will  re 
member  that  you  will  be  of  far  more  use  in  carrying  them 
out  than  in  merely  helping  to  swell  the  number  in  a  pitched 
battle.  I  have  every  confidence  in  Monsieur  Stansfield.  He 
has  set  a  noble  example  to  the  youths  of  this  country  in  thus 
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undertaking  arduous  and  fatiguing  work  which  is  not  with 
out  its  dangers.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  you  marched  in 
here  in  order.  I  hope  that  you  will  go  a  little  further  and 
learn  to  form  line  quickly,  and  to  gather  at  his  call.  These 
things  may  seem  to  you  to  make  very  little  difference,  but 
in  fact  will  make  a  great  deal.  You  saw  that  you  were  at 
least  a  couple  of  minutes  forming  in  line  just  now.  Sup 
posing  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  been  charging  down  upon 
you,  that  two  minutes  lost  would  have  made  all  the  differ 
ence  between  your  receiving  them  in  order,  or  being  in 
helpless  confusion  when  they  came  up.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  one  of  my  generals  here  has  among  his  followers  some 
one  who  served  in  the  army,  and  who  will  teach  you 
within  the  course  of  an  hour,  if  you  pay  attention  to 
his  instructions,  how  to  form  into  line  and  back  again 
into  fours." 

"I  will  give  them  an  hour  myself,"  Monsieur  Bonchamp 
said.  "  I  have  nothing  particular  to  do,  and  should  be  glad 
to  instruct  young  fellows  who  are  so  willing  and  well- 
disposed.  Are  you  too  tired  to  drill  now1?  You  have 
had  a  long  march." 

A  general  negative  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  then,  march  to  the  open  space  just  outside  the 
town  and  we  will  begin  at  once." 

Feeling  very  proud  of  the  honour  of  being  drilled  by  a 
general,  the  boys  fell  into  their  formation  and  followed 
Monsieur  Bonchamp  and  Leigh.  They  were  at  a  loss  at 
first  to  comprehend  the  instructions  given  them,  but  by  the 
end  of  an  hour  they  had  fairly  mastered  the  very  simple 
movement. 

"That  will  do,"  Monsieur  Bonchamp  said.  "Of  course 
you  are  not  perfect  yet,  but  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
drill  by  your  commander  every  day,  at  the  end  of  a  week 
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you  will  be  able  to  do  it  quickly  and  neatly,  and  you  will 
certainly  find  it  a  great  advantage  if  you  come  upon  the 
enemy." 

A  large  empty  room  was  allotted  to  them,  and  as  they 
sat  down  on  the  floor  and  munched  the  bread  that  they 
had  brought  with  them,  they  felt  quite  enthusiastic  over 
their  work.  It  was  a  high  honour  indeed  to  have  been 
praised  by  Monsieur  Cathelineau,  and  been  taught  by  one 
of  his  generals;  they  even  felt  the  advantage  that  the  drill 
had  given  them,  contrasting  the  quickness  with  which  they 
had  finally  formed  into  line  with  their  trouble  in  arranging 
themselves  before  Monsieur  Cathelineau.  The  fact,  too, 
that  they  were  next  morning  to  be  furnished  with  pistols 
was  a  great  gratification  to  them,  and  over  and  over  again 
they  said  to  each  other,  "What  will  the  people  at  home  say 
when  they  hear  that  Monsieur  Cathelineau  has  praised  us, 
that  Monsieur  Bonchamp  himself  has  drilled  us,  and  that 
we  are  to  be  provided  with  pistols?" 

In  the  morning  the  pistols  and  ammunition  were  served 
out.  Leigh  had  during  the  previous  evening  seen  Cathe 
lineau  and  asked  for  orders. 

"I  cannot  say  exactly  the  line  the  Blues  are  likely  to 
take.  I  should  say  that  you  had  better  make  Chemill^ 
your  head-quarters.  Berruyer,  who  is  their  new  commander, 
has  arrived  at  St.  Lambert.  There  is  a  strong  force  at 
Thouars,  being  a  portion  of  the  army  from  St.  Lambert. 
The  enemy  are  also  in  force  at  Vihiers  and  at  Parthenay. 
It  is  from  the  forces  at  Thouars  and  Vihiers  that  danger  is 
most  likely  to  come.  Doubtless  other  columns  will  come 
from  the  north,  but  we  shall  hear  of  their  having  crossed 
the  Loire  in  time  to  oppose  them,  and  with  so  small  a 
band  as  yours,  you  will  be  amply  employed  in  watching 
Thouars.  There  are  many  roads,  all  more  or  less  bad,  by 
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which  they  may  march;  as  soon  as  you  ascertain  that  they 
are  moving,  and  by  which  route,  you  will  send  a  messenger 
to  me.  Any  others  of  your  band  that  you  may  have  with 
you  send  off  to  all  the  villages  round;  give  them  warning, 
set  the  bells  ringing,  promise  that  aid  will  soon  arrive, 
and  urge  them  to  harass  the  enemy,  to  fell  trees  across  the 
road,  and  to  impede  their  advance  in  every  possible  way. 

"  I  will  give  you  half  a  dozen  papers  for  the  use  of  your 
self  and  your  messengers,  saying  that  you  are  acting  under 
my  orders,  and  are  charged  with  raising  the  country  directly 
the  enemy  advance.  But  above  all  it  is  important  that  I 
should  get  the  earliest  possible  information  as  to  the  route 
by  which  they  are  moving,  as  it  will  take  us  thirty-six 
hours  before  we  can  gather  in  anything  like  our  full 
strength.  It  will  be  useful  that  you  should  spread  false 
news  as  to  our  whereabouts.  Your  boys  can  say  in  one 
village  that  we  are  marching  towards  Tours,  in  another 
that  we  are  massed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Florent, 
in  a  third  that  they  hear  that  the  order  is  that  all  able- 
bodied  men  are  to  go  west  to  oppose  the  force  coming  from 
Nantes,  which  has  already  taken  Clisson,  and  carried  Mon 
sieur  de  Lescure  and  his  family  prisoners  to  Bressuire." 

"  We  shall  have  to  tell  the  villagers,  sir,  that  we  wish 
this  news  to  be  given  to  the  Blues  if  they  should  come 
there,  or  if  questioned  they  would  tell  them  something  else. 
I  am  sure  that  even  the  women  would  suffer  themselves 
to  be  killed  rather  than  give  any  news  that  they  thought 
would  be  useful  to  the  enemy." 

"  You  are  right.  Yes,  you  must  tell  them  that  this  is 
what  we  want  the  Blues  to  believe,  and  that  it  is  my  wish 
that  these  are  the  answers  to  be  given  to  any  of  them 
who  may  enter  the  village." 

"  The  only  thing,  sir,  is  that  they  may  find  the  villages 
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empty  as  they  come  along.  The  women  and  children  will 
no  doubt  take  to  the  woods;  the  men  will  perhaps  offer  some 
resistance,  but  when  they  find  how  strong  the  Blues  are, 
will  probably  hurry  to  join  you." 

"  There  will  probably  be  a  few  old  people  remaining  in 
each  village;  however,  we  must  trust  much  to  chance.  The 
great  thing  is  for  you  to  let  me  know  as  soon  as  their 
main  body  is  in  motion.  Whichever  way  they  come  we 
must  meet  and  attack  them.  It  is  in  the  woods  and  lanes 
that  we  must  defend  ourselves." 

"I  will  endeavour  to  carry  out  your  orders,  sir,  and 
shall  start  to-morrow  morning  as  soon  as  we  get  our  pistols." 

As  soon  as  the  little  band  was  well  away  from  the  town 
the  pistols  were  loaded,  and  each  of  the  lads  in  turn  fired 
three  shots  at  the  trunk  of  a  tree  at  a  distance  of  ten  yards, 
under  Leigh's  directions.  The  shooting  was  quite  as  good 
as  he  had  expected,  and  the  boys  themselves  were  well 
satisfied.  Then,  the  pistols  being  reloaded  and  placed  in 
their  belts,  they  resumed  their  march.  They  halted  at  a 
tiny  hamlet  consisting  of  half  a  dozen  houses,  four  miles 
from  Thouars.  The  inhabitants  were  greatly  surprised  at 
their  appearance,  and  an  old  man,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
little  community,  came  out  and  asked  Leigh  who  they 
were. 

"  We  are  Cathelineau's  scouts,"  he  replied.  "  We  have 
orders  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  We  wish 
to  be  of  no  trouble.  If  there  is  an  empty  shed  we  should 
be  glad  of  it,  still  more  so  if  there  is  a  truss  or  two  of 
straw." 

"These  you  can  have,"  the  old  man  said.  "If  Cathe 
lineau's  orders  had  been  that  we  were  to  turn  out  of  our 
houses  for  you  we  should  have  done  so  willingly." 

"  A  shed  will  do  excellently  for  us.     We  shall  be  here 
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but  little,  half  our  number  will  always  be  away.  If  you 
can  supply  us  with  bread  I  will  pay  you  for  it.  If  you 
cannot  do  so,  I  shall  have  to  send  two  of  my  party  away 
every  day  to  fetch  bread  from  Cathelineau's  camp." 

" I  will  see  what  can  be  done;  it  will  not  be  for  long?" 

"  No,  it  may  possibly  be  only  two  or  three  days,  and  it 
may  be  a  week." 

"Then  I  think  that  we  can  manage.  If  we  have  not 
flour  enough  here  to  spare  I  can  take  my  horse  and  fetch 
half  a  sackful  from  some  other  village." 

"Thank  you  very  much.  However,  I  think  that  we 
shall  only  occasionally  want  bread,  for  I  shall  be  sending 
messengers  every  day  to  Monsieur  Cathelineau,  and  these 
can  always  bring  bread  back  with  them." 

The  old  man  led  them  to  a  building  which  had  served 
as  a  stable,  but  which  was  then  untenanted. 

"I  will  get  some  straw  taken  in  presently,  lads.  As 
for  you,  sir,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  be  my  guest." 

"I  thank  you,"  Leigh  said,  "but  I  prefer  to  be  with  my 
followers.  They  come  by  my  persuasion,  and  I  wish  to 
share  their  lot  in  all  things;  besides,  my  being  with  them 
will  keep  up  their  spirits." 

There  was  half  an  hour's  drill,  and  then  Leigh  led  the 
party  to  the  shed,  to  which  four  or  five  bundles  of  straw 
had  by  this  time  been  brought. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "before  we  do  anything  else  we  must 
choose  two  sub-officers.  At  times  we  may  divide  into  two 
parties,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  one  should  be 
responsible  to  me  for  what  is  done  in  my  absence.  I  will 
leave  it  to  you  to  choose  them.  Eemember  it  is  not  size 
and  strength  that  are  of  most  importance,  it  is  quickness 
and  intelligence.  You  know  your  comrades  better  than  I 
do,  and  I  shall  be  quite  content  to  abide  by  your  choice.  I 
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will  go  outside  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  while  you  talk  it 
over.  I  don't  want  to  influence  you  at  all." 

In  ten  minutes  two  of  the  lads  came  out. 

"  We  have  chosen  Andre  Favras,  and  Pierre  Landrin." 

"I  think  that  you  have  done  very  wisely,"  Leigh  said. 
"  Those  are  the  two  whom  I  myself  should  have  selected." 

He  had  indeed  noticed  them  as  the  two  most  intelligent 
of  the  party.  They  had  been  his  first  recruits,  and  it  was 
in  no  small  degree  owing  to  their  influence  that  the  others 
had  joined  him.  He  returned  to  the  shed. 

"I  approve  of  your  choice,  lads,"  he  said.  "No  doubt 
Andre  and  Pierre  will  make  very  good  sub-officers.  When 
I  am  not  present  you  must  obey  their  orders  as  readily  as 
you  do  mine,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  trust  them  to  carry 
out  my  directions  implicitly.  Now  you  will  divide  in 
two  parties:  the  first  two  sections  and  two  of  the  third 
section  will  form  one  party,  and  will  be  under  Andre's 
command  when  acting  in  two  parties;  the  other  two  of  the 
third  section  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  will  form  the  second 
division,  under  Pierre.  You  will  take  it  in  turns  to  be  on 
duty.  We  shall  not  need  to  watch  by  night,  for  there 
is  no  chance  of  the  enemy  venturing  to  enter  our  lanes 
and  thickets  after  dark.  The  party  not  out  on  scouting 
duty  will  remain  here,  and  will  furnish  messengers  to  carry 
news  to  Cathelineau,  to  fetch  bread,  or  to  perform  other 
duties." 

The  next  morning  Leigh  set  out  with  the  whole  band 
except  two.  He  had  gathered  from  the  people  of  the 
village  the  position  of  the  various  roads  and  lanes  by  which 
troops  going  westward  from  Thouars  would  be  likely  to 
travel.  When  within  two  miles  of  the  town  he  placed  two 
boys  on  each  of  these  roads.  They  were  not  to  show 
themselves,  but  were  to  lie  behind  the  hedges,  and  if  they 
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saw  any  body  of  troops  coining  along,  were  at  once  to 
bring  news  to  him,  his  own  point  being  on  the  principal 
road.  Andre  arid  Pierre  were  to  leave  their  arms  and  belts 
behind  them,  to  make  a  long  detour,  and  to  enter  the  town 
from  the  other  side.  They  were  to  saunter  about  the  place, 
listen  to  what  was  being  said,  and  gather  as  much  news  as 
possible.  Each  was  provided  with  two  francs,  and  if  ques 
tioned  they  were  to  say  that  they  had  come  in  from  some 
village  near  to  buy  an  axe. 

"I  should  have  gone  in  myself,  Andre",  but  although  I 
can  get  on  fairly  enough  in  your  patois,  I  cannot  speak  it 
well  enough  to  pass  as  a  native.  However,  you  are  not 
likely  to  be  questioned;  in  a  town  crowded  with  troops, 
two  lads  can  move  about  without  attracting  the  smallest 
attention  from  the  military.  It  would  be  only  the  civilian 
authorities  that  you  would  have  to  fear,  but  these  will  be 
so  much  occupied  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  soldiers 
that  they  will  not  have  any  time  on  their  hands  for  asking 
questions.  Be  sure  before  you  enter  the  town  that  you 
find  out  the  name  of  some  village  three  or  four  miles  on 
the  other  side,  so  as  to  have  an  answer  ready  if  you  are 
asked  where  you  come  from.  It  is  probable  that  you  will 
find  troops  quartered  in  all  the  villages  beyond  the  town, 
which  could  hardly  accommodate  so  large  a  number  as 
are  there.  Remember  you  must  try  to  look  absolutely 
unconcerned  as  you  go  through  them,  and  as  you  walk 
about  the  streets  of  the  town.  The  great  object  is  to 
find  out  how  many  men  there  are  in  and  around  Thouars, 
whether  they  are  looking  for  more  troops  to  join  them  from 
Saumur,  and  when  they  are  expecting  to  move  forward." 

As  soon  as  they  had  left  he  repeated  to  the  six  lads  who 
remained  with  him  the  orders  that  he  had  given  to  those 
posted  on  the  other  roads.  "  You  are  to  remain  in  hiding," 
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he  said,  "  whatever  the  force  may  be.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  patrols  of  four  or  five  men  may  come  along  to  see  that 
the  roads  are  clear,  and  that  there  are  no  signs  of  any  bodies 
being  gathered  to  oppose  their  advance.  It  is  quite  true 
that  we  might  shoot  down  and  overpower  any  such  patrols, 
but  we  must  not  attempt  to  do  so;  if  one  of  them  escaped 
he  would  carry  the  news  to  Thouars  that  the  roads  were 
beset.  This  would  put  them  on  their  guard — doubtless 
they  imagine  that  with  such  a  force  as  they  have  gathered 
they  will  march  through  La  Vendee  without  opposition — and 
they  would  adopt  such  precautions  as  to  render  it  far  more 
difficult  than  it  otherwise  would  be  to  check  their  advance 
when  it  begins  in  earnest.  \Ye  are  here  only  to  watch, 
we  shall  have  opportunities  for  fighting  later  on.  This  is  a 
good  spot  for  watching,  for  we  have  a  thick  wood  behind 
us,  and  plenty  of  undergrowth  along  its  edge  by  the  road, 
where  we  can  hide  so  closely  that  there  will  not  be  the 
slightest  chance  of  our  being  discovered  if  we  do  but  keep 
absolutely  quiet." 

Three  or  four  times  during  the  day,  indeed,  cavalry  parties 
passed  along  the  road.  They  did  not  appear  to  have  any 
fear  of  an  attack,  but  laughed  and  jested  at  the  work  they 
had  come  to  do,  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  the  peasants  venturing 
to  oppose  such  forces  as  had  gathered  against  them,  and 
discussed  the  chances  of  booty.  One  party  of  four  men  and 
an  old  sergeant  pulled  up  and  dismounted  close  to  the  spot 
where  the  lads  were  hidden. 

"It  is  all  very  well,  comrades,"  their  leader  said,  "but 
for  my  part  I  would  rather  be  on  the  frontier  fighting  the 
Austrians;  that  is  work  for  soldiers.  Here  we  are  to  fight 
Frenchmen  like  ourselves,  poor  chaps  who  have  done  no 
harm,  except  that  they  stick  to  their  clergy,  and  object  to 
be  dragged  away  from  their  homes.  I  am  no  politician, 
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and  I  don't  care  a  snap  for  the  doings  of  the  Assembly  in 
Paris — I  am  a  soldier,  and  have  learned  to  obey  orders 
whatever  they  are — but  I  don't  like  this  job  we  have  in 
hand,  which,  mind  you,  is  bound  to  be  a  good  deal  harder 
than  most  of  you  expect.  It  is  true  that  they  say  there 
are  twenty  thousand  troops  round  the  province — but  what 
sort  of  troops  1  There  are  not  five  thousand  soldiers  among 
them,  the  others  are  either  National  Guards  or  newly- 
raised  levies,  or  those  blackguards  from  the  slums  of  Paris. 
Of  the  National  Guards  I  should  say  half  would  desert  if 
they  only  had  the  chance,  and  the  new  levies  can't  be 
counted  on." 
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YOU  see,"  Leigh  said  when  the  patrol  had  ridden  on, 
"the  real  soldiers  do  not  like  the  work  they  are 
called  upon  to  do,  and  they  have  no  belief  in  the  National 
Guards  or  in  the  new  levies.  It  will  make  all  the  difference 
in  their  own  fighting  when  they  know  that  they  cannot  rely 
upon  some  of  the  troops  working  with  them.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  what  they  say  of  the  National  Guards  is  true; 
they  have  had  to  come  out  because  they  are  summoned, 
but  they  can  have  no  interest  in  the  war  against  us,  and 
doubtless  many  of  them  hate  the  government  in  Paris  just 
as  much  as  we  do,  and  would  give  a  great  deal  to  be  back 
again  with  their  homes  and  families.  It  is  just  as  hard 
for  them  to  be  obliged  to  fight  us  as  it  is  for  us  to  be 
obliged  to  fight  them." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  Andre  and   Pierre 
returned.     By  the  time  they  did  so  the  various  cavalry 
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patrols  had  all  gone  back  to  Thouars.  From  time  to  time 
boys  had  come  in  from  the  other  roads.  One  or  two  patrols 
only  had  gone  out  by  each  of  the  lanes  on  which  they 
were  posted.  It  was  evident  that  the  main  road  was  con 
sidered  of  the  most  importance,  and  it  was  probable  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  enemy's  force  would  move  by  it. 

"Well,  what  is  your  news'?"  Leigh  asked  as  his  two 
lieutenants  came  down  from  the  wood  behind.  "  I  hope  all 
has  gone  well  with  you." 

"Yes,  captain,"  Andr^  replied;  "we  have  had  no  diffi 
culty.  The  troops  in  the  villages  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town  did  not  even  glance  at  us  as  we  went  through,  sup 
posing,  no  doubt,  that  we  belonged  to  the  place.  Thouars 
was  crowded  with  soldiers,  and  we  heard  that  two  thousand 
more  are  to  arrive  from  Saumur  this  evening.  We  heard 
one  of  the  officers  say  that  orders  were  expected  for  a  for 
ward  movement  to-morrow,  and  that  all  the  other  columns 
were  to  move  at  the  same  time,  and  three  of  them  were 
to  meet  at  Chemille." 

"That  is  enough  for  the  present,  Andre.  You  have 
both  done  very  well  to  pick  up  so  much  news  as  that.  We 
will  be  off  at  once." 

Messengers  were  at  once  sent  off  to  order  in  the  other 
parties,  and  as  soon  as  these  joined  they  returned  to  the 
village,  where  they  passed  the  night.  On  arriving  there 
Leigh  wrote  a  report  of  the  news  that  he  had  gathered,  and 
sent  off  one  of  the  band,  who  had  remained  all  day  in  the 
village,  to  Cathelineau,  and  the  other  to  Monsieur  d'Elbee 
at  Chollet. 

The  next  day's  watch  passed  like  the  first.  Two  or  three 
officers,  however,  trotted  along  the  main  road  with  a  squadron 
of  cavalry  and  rode  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Chemille,  and 
then  returned  to  Thouars.  The  next  morning  Leigh  and 
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his  band  were  out  before  daybreak,  and,  making  their  way 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  Thouars,  heard  drums  beating 
and  trumpets  sounding.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
force  there  was  getting  into  motion.  The  band  at  once 
dispersed,  carrying  the  news  not  only  to  every  village 
along  the  road,  warning  the  women  and  children  to  take  to 
the  woods,  and  the  men  to  prepare  for  the  passage  of  the 
enemy,  but  to  all  the  villages  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
the  road,  ordering  the  church  bells  to  be  sounded  to  call 
the  peasants  to  arms;  while  two  lads  started  to  carry  the 
news  to  Cathelineau  and  d'Elbee. 

When  once  the  bells  of  the  churches  near  the  road  were 
set  ringing,  they  were  speedily  echoed  by  those  of  the 
villages  beyond,  until  the  entire  district  knew  that  the 
enemy  were  advancing.  On  the  way  from  Chemille  Leigh 
had  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  points  where  an  enemy 
might  be  checked,  and  had  fixed  upon  one  about  half-way 
between  the  two  towns.  A  stream  some  four  feet  in  depth 
passed  under  a  bridge  where  the  road  dipped  into  a  hollow; 
beyond  this  the  ground  rose  steeply  and  was  covered  with 
a  thick  wood  of  very  considerable  extent.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  this  point,  he  set  his  band  to  work  to  destroy  the 
bridge.  As  groups  of  peasants  came  flocking  along,  and 
saw  what  was  intended,  they  at  once  joined  in  the  work. 
As  soon  as  it  was  done,  Leigh  led  them  to  the  spot  where 
the  forest  began,  some  thirty  yards  up  t*he  hill,  and  set 
them  to  to  fell  trees. 

This  was  work  to  which  all  were  accustomed,  and  as 
many  of  them  carried  axes,  the  trees  nearest  to  the  road 
were  felled  to  fall  across  it;  while  on  each  side  facing  the 
stream  they  were  cut  so  as  to  fall  down  the  slope,  and 
so  form  an  abattis.  Before  the  work  was  finished  to  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  on  each  side  of 
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the  road,  several  hundred  peasants  had  come  up;  of  these 
about  a  third  Avere  armed  with  muskets.  Seeing  the  advan 
tage  of  the  position,  and  that  in  case  it  was  forced  the 
forest  offered  them  a  means  of  retreat,  all  prepared  for  a 
desperate  resistance.  The  men  with  firearms  were  placed 
in  the  front  rank,  those  with  pitchforks  and  other  rural 
weapons  were  to  keep  at  work  till  the  last  moment  cutting 
underwood,  and  filling  the  interstices  between  the  boughs 
of  the  fallen  trees  so  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
force.  They  were  ordered  to  withdraw,  when  the  fight 
began,  to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and 
then  to  lie  down  in  any  inequalities  of  the  ground  so  as 
to  be  safe  from  cannon-shot.  Only  when  the  defenders 
of  the  abattis  were  forced  back  were  they  to  prepare  to 
charge. 

A  young  fellow  with  a  cow-horn  took  his  place  by  Leigh's 
side;  when  he  blew  his  horn  the  front  rank  were  to  run 
back  and  the  reserve  to  come  forward  to  meet  them,  and 
then  they  were  to  rush  down  again  upon  their  assailants 
who  had  passed  the  abattis,  and  to  hurl  them  into  the 
stream.  The  peasants  all  recognized  the  advantages  of 
these  arrangements.  Those  who  had  come  first  had  found 
Leigh  in  command,  and  by  the  readiness  with  which  he 
was  obeyed  by  his  own  followers  saw  at  once  that  he  was 
in  authority.  As  others  came  up  he  showed  them  Cathe- 
lineau's  circular;  these  recognized  its  order,  and  informed 
the  later  arrivals  that  the  young  officer  who  was  giving 
orders  was  specially  empowered  by  Cathelineau  to  take 
command,  and  Leigh  was  as  promptly  obeyed  as  if  he  had 
been  their  favourite  leader  himself.  They  saw,,  too,  that 
he  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted  done,  and  gave  every 
order  with  firmness  arid  decision,  and  their  confidence  in 
him  became  profound. 


"A    SCATTERED    FIRE    BROKE   OUT    FROM    THE    DEFENDERS.' 
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It  was  three  hours  after  he  arrived  at  the  river  when 
a  party  of  horse  came  down  the  opposite  slope.  Leigh 
had  ordered  that  not  a  shot  was  to  be  fired  until  he  gave 
the  signal.  He  waited  until  the  enemy  came  to  the  severed 
bridge,  when  they  halted  suddenly,  and  as  they  did  so  he 
gave  the  word,  and  from  the  long  line  of  greenery  fifty 
muskets  flashed  out.  More  than  half  the  troop  of  horse  fell, 
and  the  rest,  turning  tail,  galloped  up  the  hill  again,  while 
a  shout  of  derision  rose  from  the  peasants.  Half  an  hour 
passed,  then  the  head  of  the  column  was  seen  descending 
the  road.  It  opened  out  as  it  came,  forming  into  a 
thick  line  of  skirmishers  some  two  hundred  yards  wide. 
Moving  along,  Leigh  spread  the  musketeers  to  a  similar 
length  of  front.  At  first  the  enemy  were  half-hidden  by 
the  wood  at  the  other  side  of  the  slope,  but  as  they  issued 
from  this  some  twenty  yards  from  the  stream  a  scattered 
fire  broke  out  from  the  defenders. 

The  Blues  replied  with  a  general  discharge  at  their  in 
visible  foes,  but  these  were  crouching  behind  the  stumps 
or  trunks  of  the  felled  trees,  and  the  fire  was  ineffectual. 
Leigh's  own  band  were  lying  in  a  little  hollow  twenty  yards 
behind  the  abattis;  their  pistols  would  have  been  useless 
until  the  enemy  won  their  way  up  to  the  trees,  and  until 
then  they  were  to  remain  as  a  first  reserve.  Exposed 
as  they  were  to  the  steady  fire  of  the  peasants,  the  as 
sailants  suffered  heavily,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  stream 
paused  irresolutely.  It  was  some  fifteen  yards  wide,  but 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  depth,  and  hesitated  to  enter  it; 
urged,  however,  by  the  shouts  of  their  officers,  who  set  the 
example  by  at  once  entering  the  stream,  and  by  seeing  that 
the  water  did  not  rise  above  their  shoulders,  the  men 
followed;  but  as  they  gained  the  opposite  bank  they  fell 
fast.  At  so  short  a  distance  every  shot  of  the  peasants 
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told,  and  it  was  some  time  before  a  sufficient  number  had 
crossed  to  make  an  assault  against  the  wall  of  foliage  in 
their  front. 

Fresh  troops  were  constantly  arriving  from  behind,  and, 
encouraged  by  this,  they  at  last  rushed  forward.  As  they 
did  so,  Leigh  called  up  his  own  band,  and  these,  crawling 
forward  through  the  tangle  as  far  as  they  could,  opened 
fire  on  the  enemy  as  they  strove  to  push  their  way  through 
the  obstacle. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  fight  went  on;  then 
the  assailants,  having  with  great  loss  succeeded  in  pass 
ing  over  or  pulling  aside  the  brushwood,  began  to  pour 
through.  The  moment  they  did  so,  Leigh's  horn  sounded, 
and  at  once  the  defenders  rushed  up  the  hill,  pursued  by  the 
Blues  with  exulting  shouts.  But  few  shots  were  fired,  for 
the  assailants  had  emptied  their  muskets  before  striving  to 
pass  through  the  obstacle. 

Leigh  and  his  men  had  run  but  a  hundred  yards  into  the 
wood  when  they  met  the  main  body  of  the  peasants  rushing 
down  at  full  speed.  Turning  at  once,  his  party  joined  them 
and  fell  upon  the  advancing  enemy.  Taken  wholly  by  sur 
prise  when  they  believed  that  victory  was  won,  the  two  or 
three  hundred  men  who  had  passed  the  abattis  were  swept 
before  the  crowd  of  peasants  like  chaff;  the  latter,  pressing 
close  upon  their  heels,  followed  them  through  the  gaps  that 
had  been  made. 

The  panic  of  the  fugitives  spread  at  once  to  those  who 
had  crossed  the  river,  and  were  clustered  round  the  openings, 
jostling  in  their  eagerness  to  get  through  and  join,  as  they 
believed,  in  the  slaughter  of  those  who  liad  caused  them 
such  heavy  loss,  and  all  fled  together.  The  peasants  were 
at  their  heels,  making  deadly  use  of  their  pitchforks,  axes, 
and  knives,  and  drove  the  survivors  headlong  into  the 
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river.  The  horn  again  sounded,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  strict  orders  that  they  had  received  they  ran  back 
again  to  their  shelter,  a  few  dropping  from  the  scattered 
fire  that  the  troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  opened 
against  them,  as  soon  as  the  fugitives  had  cleared  away  from 
their  front.  Scarcely  had  the  peasants  gained  the  shelter 
when  six  pieces  of  cannon,  that  had  been  placed  on  the  oppo 
site  slope  while  the  fight  was  going  on,  opened  against  them. 

Leigh  at  once  ordered  the  main  body  back  to  their  former 
position,  scattering  his  hundred  men  with  guns  along  the 
whole  line  of  abattis,  whence  they  again  opened  fire  on  the 
troops  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  These  replied 
with  volleys  of  musketry,  but  the  defenders,  stationed  as 
they  were  five  or  six  yards  apart,  and  sheltering  behind  the 
trees,  suffered  but  little  either  from  the  artillery  or  musketry 
fire,  while  men  dropped  fast  in  the  ranks  of  the  Blues.  The 
cannon  were  principally  directed  against  the  trees  block 
ing  the  road.  Gradually  these  were  torn  to  pieces,  and 
after  an  hour's  firing  were  so  far  destroyed  that  a  passage 
through  them  was  comparatively  easy.  Then  the  enemy 
again  began  to  cross  the  stream.  As  soon  as  they  com 
menced  to  do  so,  Leigh  called  up  the  men  with  muskets 
from  each  flank,  and  sent  word  to  the  main  body  to  descend 
the  hill  again,  as  the  cannonade  would  cease  as  soon  as  the 
attack  began. 

Three  times  the  assault  was  made  and  repulsed,  the 
peasants  fighting  with  a  fury  that  the  Blues,  already  dis 
heartened  with  their  heavy  losses,  could  not  withstand.  As 
they  fell  back  for  the  third  time,  Leigh  thought  that  enough 
had  been  done,  and  ordered  the  peasants  at  once  to  make 
through  the  woods  and  to  proceed  by  lanes  and  by-ways 
to  join  Cathelineau,  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  by  this 
time  have  gathered  a  considerable  force  at  Chemille\  By 
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the  time  that  the  Blues  were  ready  to  advance  again,  this 
time  in  overwhelming  force,  the  peasants  were  well  away. 
The  wounded,  as  fast  as  they  fell,  had  been  carried  off  to 
distant  villages,  and  when  the  enemy  advanced  they  found, 
to  their  surprise,  that  their  foes  had  disappeared,  and  that 
only  some  thirty  dead  bodies  remained  on  the  scene  of  battle. 
Their  own  loss  had  exceeded  three  hundred,  a  large  propor 
tion  of  whom  were  regular  soldiers,  and  the  National  Guards 
and  the  new  levies  were  profoundly  depressed  at  the  result 
of  the  action. 

"If,"  they  said  to  themselves,  "what  must  have  been 
but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  peasants  have  caused 
this  loss,  what  will  it  be  when  we  meet  Cathelineau's  main 
body?" 

There  was  no  thought  of  pursuit.  A  regiment  was 
thrown  out  in  skirmishing  order  and  advanced  through 
the  wood,  the  rest  following  in  column  along  the  road. 
General  Berruyer  had  joined  General  Menou  the  evening 
before  with  the  force  from  Saumur,  and  as  they  moved 
forward  the  two  generals  rode  together. 

"  This  is  a  much  more  serious  business  than  I  had  ex 
pected,"  Berruyer  said.  "I  certainly  imagined  that,  with 
such  forces  as  we  have  gathered  round  La  Vendee,  the  cam 
paign  would  be  little  more  than  a  military  promenade.  I 
see,  however,  that  I  was  entirely  mistaken.  These  men 
have  to-day  shown  themselves  capable  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  wild  character  of  their  country,  and  as  to  their 
courage  there  can  be  no  question  whatever.  If  this  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  resistance  that  we  have  to  expect  throughout 
the  whole  country,  we  shall  need  at  least  fifty  thousand  men 
to  subdue  them." 

"  Fully  that,"  Menou  said  shortly.  "  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  blame  the  National  Guards,  who  were  so  easily 
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routed  by  the  peasants  on  the  tenth  of  March,  more  severely 
than  they  deserve.  I  rode  forward  to  encourage  the  men 
at  their  last  attack.  I  never  saw  soldiers  fight  with  such 
fury  as  did  these  peasants.  They  threw  themselves  on  the 
troops  like  tigers,  in  many  cases  wresting  their  arms  from 
them  and  braining  them  with  their  own  muskets.  Even  our 
best  soldiers  seemed  cowed  by  the  fierceness  with  which 
they  were  attacked,  and  as  for  the  men  of  the  new  levies, 
they  were  worse  than  useless,  and  their  efforts  to  force 
their  way  to  the  rear  blocked  the  way  of  the  reinforcements, 
who  were  trying,  though  I  must  own  not  very  vigorously, 
to  get  to  the  front.  The  peasants  were  well  led,  too,  and 
acting  on  an  excellent  plan  of  defence;  they  must  have 
been  sheltered  altogether  from  our  fire,  for  among  the  dead 
I  did  not  see  one  who  had  been  killed  by  a  cannon-ball. 
The  country  must  possess  hundreds  of  points  equally  well 
adapted  for  defence,  arid  if  these  are  as  well  and  obstinately 
held  as  this  has  been,  it  will  take  even  more  than  fifty 
thousand  men  to  suppress  the  insurrection." 

"The  Convention  is  going  to  work  the  wrong  way," 
Berruyer  said.  "  The  commissioners  have  orders  to  hang 
every  peasant  found  in  arms  and  every  suspect,  that  is  to 
say  virtually  every  one  in  La  Vendee.  It  would  have  been 
infinitely  better  for  them  to  have  issued  a  general  amnesty, 
to  acknowledge  that  they  themselves  have  made  a  mis 
take,  that  the  cures  of  Poitou  and  Brittany  should  be  ex- 
cepted  from  the  general  law  and  allowed  to  continue  their 
work  in  their  respective  parishes  without  interruption,  and 
that  for  a  year  at  least  this  part  of  France  should  be 
exempt  from  conscription.  Why,  if  this  campaign  goes  on, 
a  far  larger  force  will  be  employed  here  than  the  number 
of  troops  which  the  district  was  called  upon  to  contribute, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  expense  and  loss  of  men. 
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It  is  a  hideous  business  altogether,  to  my  mind.  I  would 
give  all  I  possess  to  be  recalled  and  sent  to  fight  on  the 
frontier." 

Two  hours  after  the  fight,  Leigh  with  his  band,  of  whom 
none  had  been  killed,  although  several  had  received  wounds 
more  or  less  serious,  arrived  at  Chemille.  They  had  been 
preceded  by  many  of  the  peasants,  who  had  already  carried 
the  news  of  the  fight,  and  that  the  column  from  Thouars 
had  been  delayed  for  three  hours  and  had  suffered  very 
heavy  losses. 

"It  was  all  owing,  Monsieur  Cathelineau,"  the  head  of 
one  of  the  peasant  bands  said,  "  to  the  officer  you  sent  to 
command  us.  He  was  splendid;  it  was  to  him  that  every 
thing  was  due.  He  was  cutting  down  the  bridge  when  we 
came  up,  and  it  was  by  his  orders  that  we  felled  the  trees 
and  blocked  the  road  and  made  a  sort  of  hedge  that  took 
them  so  long  to  get  through.  We  should  have  been  greatly 
damaged  by  the  fire  of  their  guns  and  muskets,  but  he  kept 
us  all  lying  down  out  of  reach  till  we  were  wanted,  while 
the  men  with  the  guns  defended  the  line  of  fallen  trees. 
When  we  were  wanted,  he  called  us  up  by  blowing  a 
cowhorn,  and  then  we  drove  the  Blues  back  into  the 
stream,  and  returned  to  our  shelter  until  we  were  wanted 
again.  We  did  not  lose  more  than  thirty  men  altogether, 
while  more  than  ten  times  that  number  of  the  Blues  have 
fallen.  We  thought  at  first  that  you  had  chosen  rather  a 
strange  leader  for  us,  but,  as  always,  you  were  right,  for  if 
you  had  been  there  yourself  things  could  not  have  gone 
better." 

"  But  I  sent  no  one  as  your  commander,"  Cathelineau  said 
in  surprise. 

"  He  had  a  paper  that  he  read  out  saying  that  he  was 
acting  on  your  orders.  As  I  cannot  read,  I  cannot  say  that 
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it  was  written  down  as  he  read  it;  but  if  you  did  not  send 
him  God  must  have  done  so." 

"It  is  strange,  Bonchamp,"  Cathelineau  said  to  that 
officer,  "for  I  certainly  did  not  send  anyone.  I  never 
thought  of  defending  the  passage  of  that  stream.  How 
ever,  whoever  it  is  who  has  commanded,  has  done  us  great 
service,  for  that  three  hours  which  have  been  gained  will 
make  all  the  difference;  they  cannot  arrive  now  until  after 
dark,  and  will  not  attack  before  morning,  and  by  that  time 
our  force  will  have  doubled." 

"Here  comes  our  officer,  monsieur!"  the  peasant  ex 
claimed  as  Leigh  with  his  party  came  down  the  street, 
loudly  cheered  by  the  peasants  who  had  fought  under  him. 

"  Why,  it  is  Jean  Martin's  young  brother-in-law ! "  Mon 
sieur  Bonchamp  exclaimed;  and,  raising  his  voice,  he  called 
to  Jean,  who  was  talking  to  a  group  of  other  officers  near. 

Jean  ran  up. 

"  Monsieur  Martin,  it  is  your  young  Englishman  who 
has  held  Berruyer  in  check  for  three  hours;  see  how  the 
peasants  are  cheering  him!" 

Cathelineau  advanced  to  meet  Leigh,  who  halted  his 
band  and  saluted  the  general.  The  latter  stepped  forward 
and  returned  the  salute  by  lifting  his  hat. 

"Monsieur  Stansfield,"  he  said,  "I  salute  you  as  the 
saviour  of  our  position  here.  Had  Berruyer  arrived  this 
afternoon  we  must  have  retired,  for  we  are  not  yet  in 
sufficient  force  to  withstand  his  attack.  To-morrow  we 
shall,  I  hope,  be  strong  enough  to  beat  him.  I  have  been 
wondering  who  this  officer  could  be  who  with  but  three 
or  four  hundred  men  held  the  principal  force  of  our  foes, 
led  by  their  commander-in-chief,  in  check  for  three  hours, 
and,  as  I  hear,  killed  three  hundred  of  his  best  troops,  with 
a  loss  of  but  thirty  of  ours.  I  ought  to  have  thought  of 
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you  when  they  said  that  you  read  them  an  order  saying 
that  you  were  acting  in  my  name." 

"  It  was  great  presumption  on  my  part,  general,"  Leigh 
said,  "and  I  know  that  I  had  no  right  to  use  it  for  such 
a  purpose;  but  I  felt  how  important  it  was  that  you 
should  have  time  to  prepare  for  defence,  and  I  thought  it 
my  duty,  as  there  was  no  one  else  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  to  do  so  myself." 

"You  have  done  magnificently,  sir,  and  the  thanks  of  all 
La  Vendee  are  due  to  you.  I  see  that  several  of  your  lads 
are  wounded,"  for  five  of  them  wore  bandages,  and  a  sixth 
was  carried  on  a  rough  litter  by  four  of  his  companions. 
"Lads,"  he  said,  "I  salute  you;  you  have  done  well  indeed, 
and  there  is  not  a  boy  of  your  age  in  La  Vendee  but  will 
envy  you  when  he  hears  how  you,  under  your  brave  young 
commander,  have  to-day  played  the  chief  part  in  checking 
the  advance  of  an  army  of  five  thousand  men.  I  shall 
publish  an  order  to-day  saying  that  my  scouts  have 
rendered  an  inestimable  service  to  their  country." 

"Well,  Leigh,"  Jean  Martin  said  after  the  little  band 
had  fallen  out  and  one  of  the  surgeons  had  taken  charge  of 
the  wounded,  "you  have  indeed  distinguished  yourself.  I 
certainly  did  not  think,  when  I  persuaded  your  sister  to 
let  you  go,  that  you  were  going  to  match  yourself  against 
the  French  general,  and  to  command  a  force  which  should 
inflict  a  heavy  check  upon  him.  Cathelineau  has  asked  me 
to  bring  you  round  to  his  quarters  presently  so  that  you 
can  give  him  the  full  details  of  the  affair,  saying  that  a 
plan  that  had  succeeded  so  well  might  be  tried  again  with 
equal  effect.  I  cannot  stay  with  you  now,  for  I  am  going 
with  Bonchamp  to  see  to  the  work  of  loopholing  and  forti 
fying  the  church." 

"I  am  going  to  look  after  my  beys,  Jean;  they  have  had 
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nothing  to  eat  this  morning  except  a  mouthful  or  two  of 
bread  each,  and  they  have  been  up  since  two  hours  before 
daylight.  Do  you  feel  sure  that  the  Blues  will  not  attack 
to-night?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so;  after  the  lesson  you  have  given 
Berruyer  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  peasants,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  he  will  not  venture  to  attack  us  after 
a  hard  day's  march  and  a  fight  that  must  have  sorely 
discouraged  his  men." 

That  evening  news  came  in  from  several  quarters. 
Leigonyer  had  marched  from  Vihiers  by  three  roads, 
directing  his  course  towards  Coron.  Two  of  the  columns 
had  been  attacked  by  the  peasants,  and  being  largely  com 
posed  of  new  levies  had  at  once  lost  heart  and  retreated, 
the  central  column,  in  which  were  the  regular  troops,  being 
obliged  in  consequence  also  to  fall  back;  another  column 
had  crossed  the  Loire  and  taken  St.  Florent  without  any 
very  heavy  fighting,  and  Quetineau  had  advanced  from 
Bressuire  to  Aubiers  without  meeting  with  resistance.  The 
news  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  It  had  been  feared 
that  the  force  at  Vihiers  would  march  north  and  join  that 
of  Berruyer,  and  that  they  would  make  a  joint  attack  upon 
the  town.  The  disaster  that  had  befallen  them  rendered 
this  no  longer  possible. 

There  was  disappointment  that  St.  Florent  had  been 
recaptured,  but  none  that  Quetineau  had  advanced  without 
opposition  to  Aubiers,  for  the  whole  of  the  peasantry  from 
that  locality  were  with  Cathelineau.  In  point  of  fact, 
Berruyer  had  not  ordered  the  force  at  Vihiers  to  march  to 
join  him;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  intended,  after  capturing 
Chemille,  which  he  expected  to  do  without  serious  trouble, 
to  march  south  and  effect  a  junction  with  Leigonyer  at 
Coron.  He  halted  four  miles  from  Chemille,  harangued 
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the  new  levies,  reproaching  those  who  had  shown  cowardice 
during  the  day's  fighting,  and  exhorting  them  to  behave 
with  courage  on  the  following  day.  No  inconsiderable 
portion  of  them  belonged  to  the  force  that  had  marched 
down  from  Paris,  and  these  heroes  of  the  slums,  who 
had  been  foremost  in  the  massacres  in  the  prisons,  and  in 
their  demand  for  the  blood  of  all  hostile  to  them,  behaved 
throughout  with  abject  cowardice  whenever  they  met  a  foe 
with  arms  in  their  hands. 

After  having  had  an  interview  with  Cathelineau,  and 
relating  to  him  full  particulars  of  the  fight,  Leigh,  having 
nothing  to  do,  strolled  about  the  town.  Presently  he  came 
upon  a  group  of  three  or  four  peasants  who  had  been 
drinking  more  than  was  good  for  them.  One  of  them, 
whose  bearing  and  appearance  showed  that  he  had  served 
in  the  army,  was  talking  noisily  to  the  others. 

"You  will  see  that  I,  Jacques  Bruno,  artilleryman,  will 
be  a  great  man  yet,"  he  said.  "  I  shall  soon  be  rich.  I 
have  had  enough  of  poverty  since  I  left  the  army,  but  I 
shall  have  plenty  of  gold  yet.  You  will  see  what  you  will 
see." 

"How  can  you  be  rich1?"  one  of  the  others  said  with  an 
air  of  drunken  wisdom.  "  You  are  lazy,  Jacques  Bruno, 
we  all  know  you;  you  are  too  fond  of  the  wine-cup;  it  is 
seldom  that  you  do  a  day's  work." 

"  Never  mind  how  I  shall  get  rich,  I  tell  you  that  it  will 
be  so,  and  the  word  of  Jacques  Bruno  is  not  to  be  doubted;" 
and  he  turned  away  saying,  "I  shall  go  for  a  few  hours' 
sleep  now  to  be  in  readiness  for  to-morrow." 

"Who  is  that  man?"  Leigh  asked  sharply,  going  up  to 
the  others.  The  scarf  that  he  wore  showed  him  to  be  an 
officer,  and  the  peasants  removed  their  hats. 

"It  is  Jacques  Bruno,  monsieur.     He  is  in  charge  of 
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our  guns;  he  is  an  old  artilleryman.  Cathelineau  has 
appointed  him  to  the  post,  as  it  needs  an  artilleryman  to 
load  and  point  the  guns." 

Leigh  moved  away.  This  fellow  was  half-drunk,  but 
not  too  drunk  to  know  what  he  was  saying.  What  did 
he  mean  by  declaring  that  he  would  soon  be  rich?  The 
peasants  had  said  that  he  was  lazy  and  fond  of  the  wine- 
cup.  He  could  hardly  be  likely  to  acquire  wealth  by 
honest  labour.  Perhaps  he  might  be  intending  an  act  of 
treachery.  Putting  aside  other  considerations,  he,  as  an 
old  soldier,  would  scarcely  care  to  mow  down  his  former 
comrades,  and  his  sympathies  must  be  rather  with  the  army 
than  Avith  the  peasants.  He  had  no  personal  interest  in 
this  revolt  against  conscription,  nor  was  it  likely  that  the 
cause  of  the  cures  concerned  him  greatly.  He  might,  how 
ever,  meditate  some  act  of  treachery,  by  which  he  would 
benefit  his  former  comrades  and  gain  a  rich  reward.  At 
any  rate  it  would  be  worth  while  watching.  He  returned 
to  the  room  where  his  band  were  quartered. 

"  Andre,"«  he  said,  "  I  want  you  and  two  others  to  keep 
watch  with  me  until  midnight,  then  Pierre  and  two  of  his 
party  will  relieve  you.  At  that  hour  you  will  send  one  of 
your  party  to  guide  Pierre  to  the  place  where  I  shall  be. 
You  will  bring  your  pistols  and  knives  with  you,  and  if 
I  come  down  and  tell  you  to  move  forward,  you  will  do  so 
as  noiselessly  as  possible." 

"Shall  we  come  at  once,  captain?"  Andre  asked. 

"  No,  you  had  better  lie  down  with  the  two  who  are  to 
come  with  you,  and  sleep  till  nine  o'clock.  I  will  come  at 
that  hour.  We  will  say  one  o'clock  instead  of  twelve  for 
the  watch  to  be  changed,  that  will  make  a  more  even 
division  for  the  night." 

Going  out  again,  Leigh  inquired  where  the  cannon  had 
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been  placed.  They  were  on  an  eminence  outside  the  town, 
and  commanded  the  road  by  which  Berruyer's  column 
would  advance.  Strolling  up  there,  he  saw  Bruno  lying 
asleep  between  two  of  the  guns,  of  which  there  were  five. 

"It  seems  all  right,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  as  he 
cannot  walk  off  with  them,  I  don't  see  what  his  plan  can 
be — that  is,  if  he  has  a  plan.  However,  there  is  no  harm 
in  keeping  watch.  The  guns  are  against  the  sky-line,  and 
lying  down  fifty  yards  away,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  if  he 
does  anything  with  them.  Of  course  he  might  spike  them, 
but  I  don't  suppose  that  he  would  risk  that,  for  the  spikes 
might  be  noticed  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  I  don't 
think  that  it  would  do  for  him  to  try  that.  It  seemed  a 
stupid  thing  even  to  doubt  him,  but,  half-drunk  as  he  was, 
he  certainly  was  in  earnest  in  what  he  said,  and  does  believe 
that  he  is  going  to  be  a  rich  man,  and  I  don't  see  how  that 
can  possibly  come  about  except  by  some  act  of  treachery. 
At  any  rate  we  will  keep  an  eye  upon  the  fellow  to-night, 
and  if  we  are  not  posted  in  any  particular  spot  to-morrow, 
I  will  be  up  here  with  my  band  when  the  firing  begins  and 
keep  my  eye  on  him." 

He  spent  three  or  four  hours  with  Jean  Martin,  and  then 
went  back  to  his  quarters.  Andre  and  two  of  the  lads 
were  in  readiness.  They  moved  out  quietly,  for  the  street 
was  thick  with  sleeping  peasants.  There  were  no  sentries 
to  be  seen. 

"  If  the  enemy  did  but  know,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  they  might  take  the  place  without  firing  a  shot."  Pres 
ently,  however,  he  came  upon  an  officer. 

"Where  are  you  going1?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"  I  am  Leigh  Stansfield,  and  am  going  with  three  of  my 
party  to  keep  watch  near  the  guns." 

"That  is  good,"  the  officer  said.     "I  am  on  duty  here, 
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and  Jean  Martin  has  just  ridden  out;  he  is  going  a  couple 
of  miles  along  the  road,  and  will  give  the  alarm  if  he  hears 
any  movement  of  the  enemy.  When  he  gets  within  half  a 
mile  he  is  to  fire  off  his  pistols,  and  I  shall  have  time  to 
get  the  men  up  long  before  their  infantry  can  arrive.  We 
have  tried  in  vain  to  get  some  of  the  peasants  to  do  out 
post  duty;  they  all  say  that  they  will  be  ready  to  fight 
when  the  enemy  comes,  but  they  want  a  good  sleep  first, 
and  even  Cathelineau  could  not  move  them.  It  is  heart 
breaking  to  have  to  do  with  such  men." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  laziness,  it  is  that  they  have  a 
fixed  objection  to  doing  what  they  consider  any  kind  of 
soldier  work.  Their  idea  of  war  is  to  wait  till  the  enemy 
comes,  and  then  to  make  a  rush  upon  them,  and  when 
they  have  done  that  they  think  their  duty  is  ended.  Some 
day,  when  the  Blues  have  a  sharp  commander,  and  have 
gained  a  little  discipline,  we  shall  suffer  some  terrible 
disaster  from  the  obstinacy  of  the  peasantry." 

With  a  word  of  adieu  Leigh  turned  off  the  road,  and 
made  his  way  half-way  up  the  eminence.  Here  the  guns 
could  be  plainly  made  out.  Leaving  Andre"  and  his  two 
followers  he  went  quietly  up  the  slope  to  assure  himself 
that  the  artilleryman  was  still  there.  Had  he  missed  him 
he  was  determined  to  go  at  once  to  Cathelineau  and  state 
his  suspicions,  and  his  belief  that  Bruno  had  gone  off  to 
inform  Berruyer  that  if  he  advanced  he  would  find  the 
place  wholly  unguarded,  and  would  have  it  at  his  mercy. 
He  found,  however,  that  the  artilleryman  was  still  asleep, 
and  returned  to  Andre. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  all  to  watch. 
I  with  one  of  the  others  will  keep  a  look-out  for  the  next 
two  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  rouse  you  and 
the  others." 
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Leigh's  watch  had  passed  off  quietly,  there  was  no  move 
ment  among  the  guns,  and  from  the  position  in  which 
Bruno  was  lying  his  figure  would  have  been  seen  at  once 
had  he  risen  to  his  feet.  "  If  the  man  up  there  stands 
up  you  are  to  awaken  me  at  once,  Andre,"  he  said.  Over 
come  by  the  excitement  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  Leigh 
dropped  off  to  sleep  almost  immediately.  An  hour  later 
he  was  roused  by  being  shaken  by  Andre. 

"The  man  has  got  up,  sir." 

The  artilleryman,  after  stretching  himself  two  or  three 
times,  took  up  something  from  the  ground  beside  him,  and 
then  went  some  distance  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  but  still 
in  sight  of  the  watchers. 

"  He  has  got  something  on  his  shoulder,  sir,  I  think  it 
is  a  shovel,  and  he  has  either  a  cloak  or  a  sack  on  his 
arm." 

"  He  is  evidently  up  to  something,"  Leigh  replied,  "  but 
what  it  can  be  I  cannot  imagine." 

Presently  the  man  stopped  and  began  to  work. 

"  He  is  digging,"  Andre  said  in  surprise. 

"  It  looks  like  it  certainly,  but  what  he  can  be  digging 
for  I  have  no  idea."  Presently  the  man  was  seen  to  raise 
a  heavy  weight  on  to  his  shoulders. 

"  It  was  a  sack  he  had  with  him,"  Andr6  said,  "  and  he 
has  filled  it  with  earth  and  stones." 

Leigh  did  not  reply,  the  mystery  seemed  to  thicken,  and 
he  was  unable  to  form  any  supposition  whatever  that  would 
account  for  the  man's  proceedings.  The  latter  carried  his 
burden  up  to  the  cannon,  then  he  laid  it  down,  and  took  up 
some  long  tool  and  thrust  it  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
cannon.  A  light  suddenly  burst  upon  Leigh.  "  The  scoun 
drel  is  going  to  draw  the  charges,"  he  said,  "and  fill  up 
the  cannon  with  the  earth  that  he  has  brought  up."  Andre 
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would  have  leapt  to  his  feet  as  he  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  rage. 

"Keep  quiet!"  Leigh  said  authoritatively;  "we  have  no 
evidence  against  him  yet;  we  must  watch  him  a  bit  longer 
before  we  interrupt  him." 

After  two  or  three  movements  the  man  was  seen  to 
draw  something  from  the  gun.  This  he  laid  on  the  ground 
and  then  inserted  the  tool  again. 

"That  is  the  powder,"  Leigh  whispered,  as  something 
else  was  withdrawn  from  the  gun;  "there,  you  see  he  is 
taking  handfuls  of  earth  from  the  sack  and  shoving  it  into 
the  mouth." 

This  was  continued  for  some  time,  and  then  a  rammer 
was  inserted  and  pushed  home  several  times.  Then  he 
moved  to  the  next  cannon. 

"  Now  follow  very  quietly,  Andre ;  busy  as  he  is,  we 
may  get  quite  close  up  to  him  before  he  notices  us. 
Mind,  you  are  not  to  use  your  knife;  we  can  master  him 
easily  enough,  and  must  then  take  him  down  to  Cathelineau 
for  his  fate  to  be  decided  on." 

Noiselessly  they  crept  up  the  hill;  when  within  five  or 
six  paces  of  the  gun  at  which  Bruno  was  at  work,  Leigh 
gave  the  word,  and,  leaping  up,  they  threw  themselves  on 
the  traitor,  who  was  taken  so  completely  by  surprise  that 
they  were  able  to  throw  him  at  once  to  the  ground. 
Snatching  up  a  rope  that  had  been  used  for  drawing  the 
guns,  Leigh  bound  his  arms  securely  to  his  side,  and  then, 
putting  a  pistol  to  his  head,  ordered  him  to  rise  to  his  feet. 

"Shoot  me  if  you  like,"  the  man  growled;  "I  will  not 
move." 

"I  will  not  shoot  you,"  Leigh  replied;  "you  must  be 
tried  and  condemned.  Now,  Andre,  we  must  carry  him." 

The  four  boys  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  the  man 
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down.  As  they  passed  the  officer  on  sentry,  he  said, 
"  Whom  have  you  there,  Monsieur  Stansfield1?" 

"  It  is  Bruno,  the  artilleryman.  We  have  caught  him 
drawing  the  charges  from  the  guns,  and  filling  them  with 
earth.  We  must  take  him  to  the  general." 

"The  villain!"  the  officer  exclaimed.  "Who  would  have 
thought  of  a  Vende"an  turning  traitor?" 

Cathelineau  was  still  up  talking  with  some  of  his  officers 
as  to  the  preparations  for  the  battle.  There  was  no  sentry 
at  his  door;  Leigh  entered,  and,  tapping  at  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  he  saw  a  light,  went  in.  Cathelineau  looked 
up  in  surprise  as  the  door  opened. 

"  I  thought  you  were  asleep  hours  ago,  monsieur,"  he 
said. 

"It  is  well  that  I  have  not  been,  sir."  And  he  related 
the  conversation  that  he  had  overheard,  and  his  own  sus 
picions  that  the  man  Bruno  meditated  treachery,  the  steps 
they  had  taken  to  watch  him,  and  the  discovery  they  had 
made.  Exclamations  of  indignation  and  fury  broke  from 
the  officers. 

"  Gentlemen,"  Cathelineau  said,  "  we  will  at  once  proceed 
to  try  this  traitor;  he  shall  be  judged  by  men  of  his  own 
class.  Monsieur  Pourcet,  do  you  go  out  and  awaken  the 
first  twelve  peasants  you  come  to." 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  officer  returned  with  the  peasants, 
who  looked  surprised  at  having  been  thus  roused  from 
their  sleep. 

"  My  friends,  do  you  take  your  places  along  that  side  of 
the  room.  You  are  a  jury,  and  are  to  decide  upon  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  a  man  who  is  accused  of  being  a 
traitor." 

The  word  roused  them  at  once,  and  all  repeated  indig 
nantly  the  word  "traitor!" 
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"  Monsieur  Stansfield,"  he  said  to  Leigh,  "  will  you  order 
your  men  to  bring  in  the  prisoner?" 

The  man  was  brought  in  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
table  opposite  to  Cathelineau. 

"  Now,  Monsieur  Stansfield,  will  you  tell  the  jury  the 
story  that  you  have  just  told  me?" 

Leigh  repeated  his  tale,  interrupted  occasionally  by 
exclamations  of  fury  from  the  peasants.  Andre  and  the 
other  lads  stepped  forward  one  after  the  other  and  con 
firmed  Leigh's  statement. 

"  Before  you  return  a  verdict,  my  friends,"  Cathelineau 
said  quietly,  "  it  is  but  right  that  we  should  go  up  to  the 
battery  and  examine  the  cannon  ourselves;  not,  of  course, 
that  we  doubt  the  statement  of  Monsieur  Stansfield  and  the 
other  witnesses,  but  because  it  is  well  that  each  of  you 
should  be  able  to  see  for  himself,  and  report  to  others  that 
you  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  traitor's  plot." 

Accordingly  the  whole  party  ascended  to  the  battery. 
There  lay  the  spade  and  the  sack  of  earth;  the  tool  with 
which  the  work  had  been  done  was  still  in  the  mouth  of  the 
second  cannon,  and  on  pulling  it  out,  the  powder-cartridge 
came  with  it.  Then  Leigh  led  them  to  the  next  gun,  and 
a  man  who  had  a  bayonet  thrust  it  in  and  soon  brought 
some  earth  and  stones  to  the  mouth  of  the  gun. 

"  We  have  now  had  the  evidence  of  Monsieur  Stansfield 
and  those  with  him  tested  by  ourselves  examining  the  guns. 
What  do  you  say,  my  friends,  has  this  man  been  proved  a 
traitor  or  not?" 

"He  has!"  the  peasants  exclaimed  in  chorus. 

"And  what  is  your  sentence?" 

"  Death !"  was  the  unanimous  reply. 

"  I  approve  of  that  sentence.  March  him  down  to  the 
side  of  the  river  and  shoot  him." 
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Three  minutes  later  four  musket-shots  rang  out. 

"Thus  die  all  traitors!"  Cathelineau  said. 

Bruno,  however,  was  the  sole  Vend^an  who  during  the 
course  of  the  war  turned  traitor  to  his  comrades  and  his 
country. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE   ASSAULT   OF  CHEMILLE. 

FW  words  were  spoken  as  the  group  of  officers  returned 
to  the  town.  When  they  reached  Cathelineau's 
quarters,  Leigh  would  have  gone  on,  but  the  general  said, 
"Come  in,  if  you  please,  Monsieur  Stansfield;"  and  he 
followed  the  party  in. 

"This  has  been  a  trial,  gentlemen,  a  heavy  trial,"  the 
general  said.  "When  I  entered  upon  this  work  I  knew 
that  there  were  many  things  that  I  should  have  to  endure. 
I  knew  the  trouble  of  forming  soldiers  from  men  who,  like 
ours,  prize  their  freedom  and  independence  above  all  other 
things ;  that  we  might  have  to  suffer  defeat ;  that  we  must 
meet  with  hardships  and  probably  death;  and  that  in  the 
long  run  all  our  efforts  might  be  futile.  But  I  had  not 
reckoned  on  having  to  deal  with  treachery.  I  had  never 
dreamed  that  one  of  my  first  acts  would  have  been  to  try 
and  to  sentence  a  Vendean  to  death  for  an  act  of  the 
grossest  treachery.  However,  let  us  put  that  aside;  it 
was  perhaps  in  the  nature  of  things.  In  every  community 
there  must  be  a  few  scoundrels,  and  if  this  turns  out  to  be  a 
solitary  instance,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves,  especially 
as  we  have  escaped  without  injury. 

"That  we  have  done  so,  gentlemen,  is  due  solely  to 
Monsieur  Stansfield,  who  thus  twice  in  the  course  of  a 
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single  day  has  performed  an  inestimable  service  to  the 
cause.  There  are  few  indeed  who,  on  hearing  the  bragga 
docio  of  a  drunken  man,  would  have  given  the  matter  a 
moment's  thought,  still  less  have  undertaken  a  night  of 
watchfulness  after  a  day  of  the  heaviest  work  merely  to 
test  the  truth  of  a  slightly-founded  suspicion  that  might 
have  occurred  to  them.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
had  not  this  act  of  treachery  been  discovered  our  defeat 
to-morrow  would  have  been  well-nigh  certain.  You  know 
how  much  our  people  think  of  their  guns,  and  if,  when  the 
fight  began,  the  cannon  had  been  silent  instead  of  pouring 
their  contents  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  they  would 
have  los£  heart  at  once,  and  would  have  been  beaten  almost 
before  the  fight  began.  We  have  no  honours  to  bestow 
on  you,  Monsieur  Stansfield,  but  in  the  name  of  La  Vendee 
I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart.  I  shall  add  to  my  order 
respecting  your  fight  of  yesterday  a  statement  of  what  has 
taken  place  to-night,  and  I  shall  beg  that  all  officers  read  it 
aloud  to  the  parties  that  follow  them." 

"  I  agree  most  cordially  with  the  general's  words,"  M. 
Bonchamp  said.  "Your  defence  yesterday  would  have 
been  a  credit  to  any  military  man,  and  this  discovery  has 
saved  us  from  ruin  to-morrow,  or  rather  to-day.  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  not  one  man  in  five  hundred  would 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  ascertain 
whether  the  words  of  a  drunken  man  rested  on  any  founda 
tion." 

There  was  then  a  short  conversation  as  to  the  approach 
ing  fight.  The  number  of  men  who  had  arrived  was  much 
smaller  than  had  been  anticipated,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  simultaneous  invasion  at  so  many  points  had  the 
effect  of  retaining  the  peasants  of  the  various  localities  for 
the  defence  of  their  own  homes.  Leigh  learned  that  a 
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mounted  messenger  had  been  despatched  shortly  before  he 
brought  the  prisoner  down,  to  beg  Monsieur  d'Elbee  to  bring 
the  force  he  commanded  at  Chollet  with  all  speed  to  aid  in 
the  defence  of  Chemille,  for  if  that  town  fell  he  would  be 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  united  forces  of  Generals 
Berruyer  and  Leigonyer. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  we  had  better  get  a  few  hours' 
sleep,"  Cathelineau  said.  "  They  will  not  be  here  very 
early,  probably  not  until  noon,  for  they  may  wait  for  a 
time  before  starting,  in  hopes  of  being  joined  either  by 
Leigonyer  or  one  of  the  other  columns,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  news  of  the  sharp  reverse  that  Leigonyer  has  met 
with  has  reached  them." 

It  was  now  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  Leigh  slept 
heavily  till  roused  at  eight. 

"You  should  have  called  me  before,  Andre,"  he  said 
reproachfully  when  he  learnt  how  late  it  was. 

"I  thought  it  was  better  that  you  should  have  a  good 
sleep,  captain.  Of  course,  if  there  had  been  any  message 
to  say  that  you  were  wanted  I  should  have  woke  you,  but 
as  no  one  came,  and  there  is  still  no  news  of  the  enemy, 
I  thought  that  it  was  better  to  let  you  sleep  till  now." 

Pierre  had  started  with  his  party  at  five  to  scout  on  the 
road  by  which  the  enemy  was  advancing.  Leigh  first  hurried 
down  to  the  river  and  had  a  bathe,  and  then  felt  ready  for 
any  work  that  he  might  have  to  do.  He  then  went  to  the 
house  where  Jean  was  lodged.  The  latter,  who  had  not 
returned  from  his  outpost  work  till  day  broke,  was  just 
getting  up. 

"Well,  Leigh,"  he  said,  "I  called  in  at  Cathelineau's 
quarters  to  report.  I  found  him  already  up.  He  told  me 
the  work  that  you  had  been  doing,  and  praised  you  up  to 
the  skies.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  getting  all  the 
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credit  of  the  campaign.  Really  I  feel  quite  proud  of  you, 
and  we  shall  be  having  you  starting  as  a  rival  leader  to 
Cathelineau." 

Leigh  laughed. 

"  One  does  not  often  have  two  such  opportunities  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  am  likely  to  have 
such  luck  again  if  the  war  goes  on  for  a  year.  Where  are 
you  going  to  be  to-day  ?" 

"  I  am  going  to  act  as  aide-de-camp  to  Bonchamp." 

"  And  what  shall  we  do,  do  you  think?" 

"  Well,  I  should  say  you  had  best  keep  out  of  it  alto 
gether,  Leigh.  You  and  your  band  did  much  more  than 
your  share  of  fighting  yesterday,  and  your  pistols  will 
be  of  no  use  in  a  fight  such  as  this  will  be.  Seriously, 
unless  Cathelineau  assigns  you  some  post  I  should  keep  out 
of  it.  Your  little  corps  is  specially  formed  to  act  as  scouts, 
and  as  we  are  so  extremely  badly  off  in  that  respect,  it  will 
be  far  better  for  you  to  keep  to  your  proper  duties  than  to 
risk  your  lives." 

"  How  do  you  think  the  fight  is  likely  to  go,  Jean  ?" 

"  It  depends  in  the  first  place  upon  how  the  Blues  fight; 
if  they  do  well  they  ought  to  beat  us.  In  the  next  place, 
it  depends  on  whether  d'Elbee  comes  up  in  time.  If  he  does, 
I  think  that  we  shall  hold  the  place,  but  it  will  be  stiff 
fighting." 

It  was  not  until  noon  that  Berruyer's  force  was  seen 
approaching.  As  soon  as  it  was  in  sight  the  Vendeans 
poured  out  and  took  up  their  station  by  the  hill  on  which 
the  guns  were  placed.  In  spite  of  what  Jean  had  said, 
Leigh  would  have  placed  his  band  with  the  rest,  had  not 
Cathelineau  sent  for  him  half  an  hour  before  and  given  him 
orders  which  were  almost  identical  with  the  advice  of  Jean. 

"I  wish  you  and  your  band  to  keep  out  of  this  battle, 
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Monsieur  Stansfield.  Your  force  is  so  small  that  it  can 
make  no  possible  difference  in  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and 
whether  we  win  or  lose,  your  lads  may  be  wanted  as 
messengers  after  it  is  over.  They  have  done  extremely  well 
at  present,  and  need  no  further  credit  than  they  have  gained. 
I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will  take  post  with  them  some 
what  in  rear  of  the  village,  away  on  the  right.  I  shall  then 
know  where  to  find  you  if  I  have  any  messages  to  send; 
and  moreover,  I  want  you  at  once  to  send  off  one  of  your 
most  active  lads  with  this  note  to  d'Elbee  urging  him  to 
come  on  at  full  speed,  for  the  fight  is  likely  to  go  hard  with 
us  unless  he  comes  in  time  to  our  assistance,  and  telling 
him  I  wish  him  to  know  that,  even  if  I  have  to  fall  back, 
the  church  will  be  held  till  the  last,  and  that  as  soon  as  he 
arrives  I  shall,  if  possible,  again  take  the  offensive,  and 
beg  that  he  will  attack  the  enemy  in  flank  or  in  rear  as  he 
sees  an  opportunity.  Upon  the  belfry  of  the  church,  half 
a  mile  on  our  right,  you  will  be  able  to  see  how  the  battle 
goes,  and  can  send  off  news  to  d'Elbee  from  time  to  time." 

"  Very  well,  sir.  I  will  despatch  your  letter  at  once  and 
then  march  out  to  the  church,  which  I  noticed  yesterday." 

"  Here  is  a  telescope,"  Cathelineau  said.  "  We  are  well 
provided  with  them,  as  we  took  all  that  we  could  find  at 
Chollet  and  Vihiers.  I  think  that  with  its  aid  you  will  be 
able  to  have  a  good  view  of  what  is  going  on." 

In  twenty  minutes  Leigh  had  taken  up  his  post  in  the 
belfry  of  the  village  church  that  Cathelineau  had  indicated. 
Andre  and  Pierre,  whose  party  had  returned  an  hour 
before,  were  with  him.  The  rest  of  the  band  were  in  the 
story  below  them,  from  which  a  view  was  also  obtainable. 
The  three  most  severely  wounded  had  started  for  their 
homes  early  that  morning,  the  others  were  fit  for  duty. 
The  fight  began  by  a  discharge  of  the  guns  of  the  assailants. 
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Leigh  could  see  that  the  defenders'  guns  had  been  some 
what  withdrawn  from  their  position  on  the  top  of  the  rising 
ground,  where  they  would  have  been  too  much  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  fire,  and  their  muzzles  now  only  showed  over  the 
brow.  During  the  course  of  the  morning  an  earthwork 
had  been  thrown  up  to  afford  protection  to  the  men  serving 
them.  They  did  not  return  the  fire  until  the  enemy  were 
within  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  then  they  com 
menced  with  deadly  effect. 

The  Blues  halted,  and  Leigh  could  make  out  that  a  con 
siderable  number  of  men  in  the  rear  at  once  turned  and 
ran.  In  order  to  encourage  them,  they  had  been  informed 
just  before  they  marched  of  the  plot  that  had  been  arranged 
to  silence  the  guns,  and  this  unexpected  discharge  caused 
the  greatest  consternation  among  the  young  levies.  A 
body  of  cavalry  were  at  once  sent  off  in  pursuit,  and  drove 
the  fugitives  back  to  their  ranks,  the  troopers  using  the 
flats  of  their  swords  unstintingly.  Then  the  advance  was 
resumed,  covered  by  the  fire  of  the  guns  and  by  volleys 
of  musketry.  These  were  answered  but  feebly  by  the  fire 
arms  in  the  peasants'  hands,  and  the  Blues  pressed  on  until, 
just  before  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  slope,  the  peasants 
charged  them  with  fury.  The  regular  troops  and  a  regi 
ment  of  gendarmes  had  been  placed  in  front.  These  stood 
firm,  poured  heavy  volleys  into  the  peasants  as  they 
approached,  and  then  received  them  Avith  levelled  bayonets. 

In  vain  the  Vendeans  strove  to  break  through  the  hedge 
of  steel.  Cathelineau  and  his  officers  on  one  side,  and  the 
French  generals  on  the  other,  encouraged  their  men,  and 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  desperate  conflict  reigned,  then 
the  peasants  fell  back,  aud  the  Blues  resumed  their  advance. 
Three  times  Cathelineau  induced  his  followers  to  renew  the 
attack,  but  each  time  it  was  unsuccessful.  The  Blues 
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mounted  the  hill,  the  cannon  were  captured,  and  the 
Vendeans  fell  back  into  the  town.  Here  the  ends  of  the 
streets  had  been  barricaded,  and  in  spite  of  the  artillery  and 
the  captured  guns  now  turned  against  their  former  owners, 
the  assailants  tried  in  vain  to  force  their  way  into  the  town. 
From  every  window  that  commanded  the  approaches  the 
men  with  muskets  kept  up  an  incessant  fire.  The  mass  of 
the  peasants  lay  in  shelter  behind  the  barricades  or  in  the 
houses  until  the  enemy's  infantry  approached  to  within 
striking  distance,  and  then,  leaping  up  from  these  barricades, 
and  fighting  with  an  absolute  disregard  of  their  lives,  they 
again  and  again  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

Berruyer,  seeing  that  in  spite  of  his  heavy  losses  he  made 
no  way,  called  his  troops  from  the  assault,  and  forming 
them  into  two  columns,  moved  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
attacked  the  town  on  both  sides.  Here  no  barricades  had 
been  erected,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  peasants 
an  entrance  was  forced  into  the  town.  Every  street,  lane, 
and  house  was  defended  with  desperate  energy,  but  dis 
cipline  gradually  triumphed,  and  the  Blues  won  their  way 
into  the  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town  where  the  principal 
church  stood.  As  they  entered  the  open  space  they  were 
assailed  with  a  rain  of  bullets  from  the  roof,  tower,  and 
windows.  As  soon  as  the  flanking  movement  began, 
Monsieur  Bonchamp,  seeing  that  the  town  was  now  certain 
to  be  taken,  had  hurried  with  the  greater  portion  of  the 
men  armed  with  muskets  to  the  church,  which  had  already 
been  prepared  by  him  on  the  previous  day  for  the  defence. 

A  great  number  of  paving  stones  had  been  got  up  from 
the  roadway  and  piled  inside  the  church,  and  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  there  with  his  men  the  doors  were  closed  and 
blocked  behind  with  a  deep  wall  of  stones.  Berruyer  saw 
that  the  position  was  a  formidable  one,  and,  ignorant  of  the 
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number  of  the  defenders,  sent  back  for  his  guns  and  con 
tented  himself  for  the  time  by  clearing  the  rest  of  the  town 
of  its  defenders.  These,  however,  as  they  issued  out  were 
rallied  by  Cathelineau  and  his  officers.  They  assured  the 
peasants  that  the  day  was  not  yet  lost,  that  the  church 
would  hold  out  for  hours,  and  that  d'Elbee  would  soon 
arrive  with  his  force  from  Chollet  to  their  assistance. 
Leigh,  anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  the  fight,  had 
sent  messenger  after  messenger  along  the  road  by  which 
d'Elbee  would  come.  His  heart  sank  as  he  heard  the  guns 
open  in  the  centre  of  the  town  and  knew  that  they  were 
directed  against  the  church.  Still  there  was  no  abatement 
of  the  fire  of  the  defenders,  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry 
was  maintained,  not  only  from  the  church  itself,  but  from 
every  window  in  the  houses  around  it.  At  last  he  heard 
that  d'Elbee's  force  was  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and, 
running  down  from  his  look-out,  he  started  to  meet  it. 
It  was  coming  at  a  run,  the  men  panting  and  breathless, 
but  holding  on  desperately,  half-maddened  with  the  sound 
of  battle. 

"All  is  not  lost  yet,  then?"  d'Elbee  said,  as  he  came  up. 

"No,  sir,  the  church  holds  out,  and  I  could  see  that 
the  peasants  who  have  been  driven  out  of  the  town  have 
rallied  but  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  and  are  evidently 
only  waiting  for  your  arrival  to  renew  the  attack.  I  think, 
sir,  that  if  you  will  run  up  to  the  belfry  of  the  church  with 
this  glass  you  will  be  able  to  understand  the  exact  situa 
tion." 

The  officer  ran  up  the  tower  and  returned  in  two  or  three 
minutes.  Then  he  led  his  men  down  towards  the  south 
eastern  corner  of  the  town. 

Leigh,  on  hearing  that  d'Elbee  was  close  at  hand,  sent 
off  two  messengers  to  Cathelineau  to  inform  him  of  the 
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fact,  and  he  now  sent  off  another  stating  the  direction  in 
which  the  reinforcement  was  marching. 

"  I  am  going  to  attack  at  that  corner  instead  of  in  the 
rear,"  Monsieur  d'Elbee  said  to  him;  for,  now  that  the 
duty  assigned  to  him  had  been  performed,  Leigh  thought 
that  he  would  be  justified  in  joining  in  the  attack  with  what 
remained  of  his  band.  "  If  I  were  to  get  directly  in  their 
rear  they  would,  on  finding  their  retreat  cut  off,  fight  so 
fiercely  that  I  might  be  overpowered — even  the  most 
cowardly  troops  will  fight  under  these  circumstances; 
therefore,  while  threatening  their  line  of  retreat,  I  still 
leave  it  open  to  them.  It  is  a  maxim  in  war,  you  know, 
always  to  leave  a  bridge  open  for  a  flying  foe." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  reached  the  town.  None  had 
observed  their  approach,  the  troops  being  assembled  round 
the  church.  These  were  at  once  thrown  into  confusion 
when  they  found  themselves  attacked  with  fury  by  a  large 
force,  of  whose  existence  they  had  no  previous  thought. 

The  Vendeans  fought  with  desperate  valour.  The  new 
levies  for  the  most  part  lost  heart  at  once,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  Berruyer  and  his  officers,  began  to  make  for 
the  line  of  retreat.  The  movement  was  accelerated  by  an 
outburst  of  shouts  from  the  other  side  of  the  town,  where 
Cathelineau's  force  poured  in,  burning  to  avenge  their 
former  losses;  and  as  they  fell  upon  the  enemy,  Bonchamp 
led  out  the  defenders  of  the  church  by  a  side  door  and 
joined  in  the  fray.  Berruyer  saw  that  all  was  lost.  By 
great  efforts  he  kept  together  the  gendarmes  and  regular 
troops  to  cover  the  retreat,  and  fell  back  fighting  fiercely. 
Bonchamp  and  his  musketeers  pressed  hotly  upon  them. 
The  peasants  made  charge  after  charge,  and  as  soon  as  the 
force  issued  from  the  town  many  of  the  peasantry  set  off 
at  full  speed  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  great  numbers  oi 
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whom  were  overtaken  and  killed.  Berruyer  continued  his 
retreat  all  night,  and  entered  St.  Lambert  before  morning, 
having  lost  the  whole  of  his  cannon  and  three  thousand  men 
in  this  disastrous  fight. 

The  joy  of  the  Vendeans  was  unbounded.  The  stones 
were  speedily  removed  from  the  shattered  doors  of  the 
church,  mass  was  celebrated,  and  the  peasants  returned 
thanks  for  their  great  victory.  The  gains  were  indeed 
considerable,  three  thousand  muskets  had  fallen  into  their 
hands.  They  had  recaptured  the  guns  that  they  had  lost  and 
taken  twelve  others.  Their  own  losses  had  been  heavy — 
eighteen  hundred  men  had  been  killed,  and  a  great  number 
wounded.  But  of  this  at  the  time  they  thought  but  little; 
those  who  had  died  had  died  for  their  country  and  their  God, 
as  all  of  them  were  ready  to  do,  and  how  could  men  do  more  ? 

On  the  Kepublican  side  General  Duhaus  had  been  very 
dangerously  wounded,  and  most  of  Berruyer's  principal 
officers  killed.  A  council  of  war  was  held  the  next  morning 
at  Chemille1.  For  the  moment  the  victory  had  secured  their 
safety;  but  while  the  peasants  believed  and  hoped  that  the 
war  was  over,  their  leaders  saw  that  the  position  was 
scarcely  improved.  They  had,  indeed,  captured  guns  and 
muskets,  but  these  were  useless  without  ammunition,  and 
their  stock  of  powder  and  ball  was  quite  exhausted.  Already 
the  peasantry  were  leaving  in  large  numbers  for  their  homes. 
Berruyer  might  return  reinforced  at  any  time  and  effect  a 
junction  with  Leigonyer,  while  the  column  that  had  cap 
tured  St.  Florent  would  doubtless  advance.  It  was  there 
fore  decided  that  Chemille  must  be  abandoned,  and  that 
the  officers  should,  retire  to  Tiffauges  until,  at  any  rate, 
the  peasants  were  ready  to  leave  their  homes  again.  By 
evening  that  day  the  greater  portion  of  the  army  had 
melted  away,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  leaders 
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also  left  the  town  they  had  so  bravely  defended.  On  the 
following  day,  indeed,  Berruyer,  having  learned  the  position 
of  Leigonyer,  returned  to  Chemille,  and,  two  days  later, 
was  in  communication  with  Leigonyer's  force.  The  latter 
had  occupied  Chollet,  which  had  been  left  devoid  of  de 
fenders  since  the  day  they  marched  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  Quetineau  had,  on  the  thirteenth,  been 
attacked  at  Aubiers,  and  had  been  forced  to  evacuate  the 
place,  leaving  three  guns  behind  him,  retiring  to  Bressuire. 
The  capture  of  Aubiers  was  the  work  of  Henri  de  la  Roche- 
jaquelein.  He  had  ridden  to  join  Cathelineau,  and  met 
him  and  the  other  leaders  retiring  from  Chemille.  They 
were  gloomy  and  depressed.  They  had  won  a  battle,  but 
they  were  without  an  army,  without  ammunition.  Almost 
all  the  towns  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Blues.  It  seemed 
to  them  that  the  struggle  could  not  be  much  longer  main 
tained.  The  young  count  was  too  energetic  and  too  en 
thusiastic  to  be  seriously  moved,  and  rode  back  to  the 
residence  of  an  aunt  at  St.  Aubin.  There  he  learned  that 
Aubiers  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy.  The  peasantry 
around  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement.  They  had 
hoisted  the  white  flag  on  their  churches,  and  were  ready  to 
fight,  but  they  had  no  leader. 

Hearing  that  Rochejaquelein  was  at  his  aunt's  house, 
they  came  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  take  the  command, 
promising  him  that  in  twenty-four  hours  ten  thousand  men 
should  be  ready  to  follow  him.  He  agreed  to  the  request. 
The  church  bells  were  set  ringing,  and  before  morning 
almost  that  number  were  assembled.  Of  these  only  two 
hundred  had  guns.  With  this  force  he  attacked  Aubiers. 
The  resistance  of  the  enemy  was  feeble,  and  they  were 
chased  almost  to  Bressuire.  Rochejaquelein  was  very 
anxious  to  capture  this  town,  as  his  friends,  the  Lescures, 
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had  been  brought  from  Clisson  and  imprisoned  there,  but  he 
saw  that  it  was  of  primary  importance  to  carry  assistance 
to  Cathelineau,  and  he  accordingly  marched  to  Tiffauges. 
The  church  bells  again  rang  out  their  summons,  and  Cathe 
lineau  in  twenty-four  hours  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men. 

"  I  told  you  at  Clisson  that  I  should  soon  meet  you  again, 
Monsieur  Martin,"  La  Rochejaquelein  said  when,  as  he  rode 
into  Tiffauges  at  the  head  of  his  newly  raised  force,  he  met 
Jean  in  the  street,  "and  here  I  am,  you  see.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  I  am  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  brave  fight  at 
Chemille." 

"Right  glad  are  we  to  see  you,  count,"  Jean  replied. 
"  This  is  my  wife's  brother  of  whom  I  was  speaking  to  you 
at  Clisson.  Cathelineau  will  tell  you  that  he  has  been  dis 
tinguishing  himself  rarely." 

Henri  held  out  his  hand  to  Leigh  and  said  warmly,  "  I 
am  glad  to  know  you;  it  would  be  a  shame  indeed  were 
any  Vend^ans  to  remain  at  home  when  a  young  Englishman 
is  fighting  for  their  country.  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  great 
friends." 

"I  shall  be  glad  indeed  to  be  so,"  Leigh  replied  with 
equal  warmth,  for  he  was  greatly  struck  with  the  appear 
ance  of  the  young  soldier. 

Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelein  was  but  twenty -one  years 
old,  tall,  and  remarkably  handsome.  He  had  fair  hair  and  a 
noble  bearing.  His  father  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  army, 
and  he  himself  was  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  king's  guard. 
He  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  dashing  hussar,  and  his  appear 
ance  was  far  more  English  than  French.  He  was  immensely 
popular,  his  manner  frank  and  pleasant,  and  he  was  greatly 
beloved  by  the  peasantry  on  his  family  estates. 

At  this  moment  Cathelineau  with  his  two  generals  came 
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up,  and  Leigh  retired  from  the  circle.  The  arrival  of  the 
young  count  with  his  strong  reinforcement  at  once  altered 
the  position.  The  leaders,  who  had,  since  they  fell  back 
from  Chemille,  been  depressed  and  almost  hopeless,  beamed 
with  satisfaction  as  they  talked  with  Henri,  whose  enthusiasm 
was  infectious. 

La  Rochejaquelein  accompanied  them  to  his  quarters. 
Hitherto  he  had  only  heard  rumours  of  the  fighting  at 
Chemille',  and  Cathelineau  now  gave  him  a  full  account  of 
the  affair.  Jean  Martin  had,  at  his  invitation,  accompanied 
him,  and  when  Cathelineau  had  finished,  Henri  turned  to 
him  and  said : 

"  Indeed  you  did  not  exaggerate,  Monsieur  Martin,  when 
you  said  that  your  brother-in-law  had  already  distinguished 
himself;  in  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  splendid 
defence  he  made  at  that  little  river,  where  he  held  Ber- 
ruyer's  whole  force  in  check  for  upwards  of  three  hours, 
and  so  forced  him  to  halt  for  the  night  on  the  way  instead 
of  pushing  forward  and  attacking  Chemille  at  once,  saved 
the  town,  for  it  gave  time  to  Monsieur  d'Elbee  to  come  up. 
Scarcely  less  important  was  his  detection  of  the  treachery 
of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  artillery.  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  so  gallant  a  young  fellow  is  not  my  countryman,  for  I 
should  have  felt  proud  of  one  so  daring  and  so  thoughtful. 
When  you  do  not  want  him  for  scouting  work,  Monsieur 
Cathelineau,  I  shall  get  you  to  lend  him  to  me.  I  should 
be  really  glad  to  have  him  by  my  side.  His  face  pleased 
me  much,  there  was  something  so  frank  and  honest  about 
it,  and  after  what  he  has  done  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  always 
respect  his  opinion." 

There  was  another  consultation  as  to  what  should  be 
their  first  operation,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Leigonyer 
should  be  attacked  at  once  before  he  could  make  a  complete 
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junction  with  Berruyer.  The  next  morning  at  daybreak 
the  whole  force  moved  off.  They  were  only  just  in  time, 
for  Berruyer  had  already  ordered  General  Gauvillier,  who 
commanded  the  force  that  had  captured  St.  Florent,  to 
advance  to  Beaupreau.  Berruyer  was  to  march  to  Vezins, 
and  he  himself  to  Jallais,  and  to  join  Leigonyer  at  May. 
On  the  previous  evening  Henri  had,  after  the  termination 
of  the  council,  requested  Jean  Martin  to  take  him  to  the 
house  where  Leigh  and  his  little  party  were  quartered. 

"I  have  been  hearing  of  your  doings,"  he  said,  "and  feel 
quite  jealous  that  you,  who  are,  I  hear,  four  years  younger 
than  myself,  should  have  done  so  much,  while  I,  with  all  my 
family  influence  and  connection,  should  as  yet  have  done 
nothing  but  chase  the  enemy  out  of  Aubiers.  How  is  it 
that  you,  who  have  had  no  training  as  a  soldier,  should  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  arresting  the  march  of  Berruyer's  army 
with  a  force  of  only  two  or  three  hundred  peasants?" 

"  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  common  sense,"  Leigh  said 
with  a  smile.  "  I  knew  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  impor 
tance  that  Chemille  should  not  be  attacked  until  Cathelineau 
received  reinforcements.  At  first  I  had  no  thought  of 
doing  more  than  breaking  down  the  bridge,  and  of  perhaps 
checking  the  advanced  cavalry,  but  when  I  found  that  the 
peasants  who  came  along  were  quite  willing  to  aid,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  by  cutting  down  the  trees,  so  as  to 
block  the  road  and  make  a  shelter  for  us,  we  might  be  able 
to  cause  the  enemy  considerable  delay.  I  hardly  hoped 
to  succeed  in  holding  out  so  long,  or  in  inflicting  such  loss 
upon  him  as  we  were  able  to  do.  It  did  not  require  any 
military  knowledge  whatever,  and  I  should  not  have  at 
tempted  it  had  I  not  seen  that,  thanks  to  the  forest,  we 
should  be  able  to  retreat  when  we  could  no  longer  hold  the 
barricade  of  felled  trees." 
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"  Well,  you  could  not  have  done  better  if  you  had  been 
a  general.  I  have  Cathelineau's  permission  to  ask  you 
to  ride -with  me  when  you  are  not  engaged  in  scout 
ing." 

"  I  should  be  delighted  to  do  so,  but  at  present  I  have 
no  horse.  However,  I  can  send  one  of  my  lads  back  to 
the  chateau  to  fetch  the  one  that  I  generally  ride." 

"I  have  brought  a  spare  animal  with  me,"  the  young 
count  said.  "  I  brought  it  in  case  the  other  should  be  shot, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  ride  it  to-morrow,  and  until 
yours  arrives;  but  I  would  not  send  for  one  until  after  to 
morrow,  for  likely  enough  we  may  make  some  captures  before 
nightfall.  We  are  to  march  at  three  in  the  morning  and  to 
attack  Leigonyer.  The  great  thing  that  we  need  is  powder. 
Cathelineau  says  that  there  is  scarcely  a  charge  left  among 
his  men.  Mine  are  not  much  better  off.  We  should  have 
had  none  with  which  to  attack  Aubiers,  but  I  sent  off 
during  the  night  to  a  quarry  a  few  miles  from  my  aunt's, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  forty  pounds  of  blasting-powder. 
It  would  not  have  been  of  much  use  for  the  muskets,  but 
the  fact  of  its  being  powder  was  sufficient  to  encourage 
the  peasants;  and  the  Blues  made  such  a  feeble  resistance 
that  its  quality  made  no  difference  to  us;  it  enabled  those 
who  had  muskets  to  make  a  noise  with  them,  and  was 
just  as  effectual  in  raising  their  spirits  in  attacking  the 
Blues  as  if  it  had  been  the  finest  quality.  We  got  a  few 
hundred  cartridges  when  we  took  the  place,  but  that  will 
not  go  very  far,  and  I  hope  that  to-morrow  we  shall  be 
able  to  obtain  a  supply  from  the  enemy." 

Before  the  hour  for  starting  the  force  had  swelled  con 
siderably.  The  news  that  Monsieur  de  la  Rochejaquelein 
had  retaken  Aubiers,  and  had  come  with  twelve  thousand 
men  to  assist  Cathelineau,  spread  like  wildfire.  The  peasants 
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from  all  the  country  round  flocked  in,  and  when  they 
started  in  the  morning  the  united  force  had  swollen  to  over 
twenty  thousand  men.  As  soon  as  the  young  count  left 
him,  Leigh  sent  off  all  his  band,  under  his  lieutenants,  with 
orders  to  proceed  towards  Vezins,  to  ascertain  the  progress 
Leigonyer  had  made,  and  the  position  of  his  forces,  and  to 
send  back  neAvs  to  him.  Just  as  the  army  was  starting, 
one  of  the  boys  returned,  and  said  that  a  party  of  twelve 
cavalry  and  a  detachment  of  infantry  had  just  entered  the 
chateau  of  Crilloire.  Leigh  at  once  informed  Cathelineau, 
who  sent  off  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  capture  the 
place.  They  were  ordered  to  travel  at  the  top  of  their 
speed,  and  Jean  Martin  was  in  command  of  them. 

The  expedition  was  crowned  with  success.  The  infantry, 
who  had  been  stationed  outside  the  chateau,  fled  at  once. 
Their  commandant, Villemet, Leigony er's  best  officer, charged 
the  Vendeans  with  his  little  body  of  cavalry.  He  was 
received  with  a  volley.  Two  of  his  men  were  killed,  and 
he  himself  and  nine  of  his  men  were  wounded.  He  man 
aged,  however,  to  burst  through  the  Vendeans  and  to  over 
take  his  flying  infantry.  These  he  rallied  and  led  back  to 
the  chateau,  which  he  found  deserted,  for  Martin,  as  soon  as 
he  captured  the  place  and  cleared  it  of  the  enemy,  had 
gone  off  with  his  men  to  join  the  main  body.  Berruyer  had 
also  started  early,  and  sent  five  hundred  men  to  May, 
where  he  expected  Leigonyer  to  arrive  in  a  few  hours;  but 
before  he  reached  the  town  the  Vendeans  attacked  the 
advanced-guard  of  the  latter  general,  Avhich  consisted  of  two 
companies  of  grenadiers.  These  old  soldiers  fought  well,  and 
threw  themselves  into  the  chateau  of  Bois-Groleau.  Leav 
ing  fifteen  hundred  men  to  surround  and  attack  the  chateau, 
the  main  army  pressed  fonvard.  Leigonyer,  hearing  of 
the  disaster,  sent  forward  two  thousand  men  to  succour 
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the  besieged  force,  but  the  Vendeans  fell  upon  them,  and 
after  a  short  resistance  they  broke  and  fled  into  Vezins. 

The  arrival  of  the  fugitives  caused  a  panic  among  the 
whole  of  Leigonyer's  force  assembled  there,  and  they  fled 
precipitately,  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  regiment 
of  Finisterre  alone  remaining  steady,  and  these,  maintaining 
good  order,  covered  the  retreat  of  the  guns,  repulsing  the 
attacks  of  the  peasantry  who  pursued  them.  Fortunately 
for  the  Vendeans,  a  waggon  laden  with  barrels  of  powder 
was  left  behind  in  the  confusion  caused  by  their  ap 
proach,  and  proved  of  inestimable  value  to  them.  Had  the 
Vendeans  pursued  the  fugitives  with  vigour  the  force  would 
have  been  almost  annihilated,  but  Cathelineau,  learning 
from  Leigh's  scouts  that  Berruyer  was  already  approaching 
Vezins,  feared  to  be  taken  in  the  rear  by  him,  and  there 
fore  fell  back  to  May  and  Beaupreau.  The  garrison  that 
defended  the  chateau  of  Bois-Groleau,  repulsed  the  re 
peated  attacks  made  upon  them,  but  surrendered  on  the 
approach  of  the  main  army,  their  ammunition  and  the  food 
they  had  brought  with  them  in  their  haversacks  being 
entirely  exhausted. 

Berruyer,  on  his  arrival  at  Jallais,  heard  of  the  defeat  of 
Leigonyer,  and  marched  back  in  all  haste  to  Chemill6, 
where  he  had  left  his  magazines.  On  hearing,  however, 
that  Leigonyer  on  his  arrival  at  Vihiers  had  been  deserted 
during  the  night  by  the  whole  of  his  troops,  and  finding 
himself  in  the  morning  with  but  a  hundred  and  fifty  men 
of  the  Finisterre  regiment,  had  evacuated  the  town  and 
retreated  to  Dou6,  Berruyer  wrote  to  him  to  endeavour  to 
gather  his  forces  together  again  and  to  return  to  Chemille. 
But  the  news  of  another  disaster  convinced  him  that 
he  could  not  maintain  himself  there.  The  Vendeans  had 
marched  without  delay  against  Beaupreau  and  attacked 
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Gauvillier.  That  general  had  already  heard  of  the  defeat 
of  Leigonyer  and  the  retreat  of  Berruyer.  His  force  was 
greatly  dispirited  at  the  news,  and  offered  but  a  feeble  resis 
tance  to  the  fierce  assault.  The  Blues  were  driven  out  of 
the  town  with  the  loss  of  their  five  cannon,  and  were  hotly 
pursued  to  St.  Florent,  losing  a  large  proportion  of  their 
numbers  on  the  way. 

The  news  of  this  fresh  disaster  convinced  Berruyer  that 
he  must  fall  back  without  delay,  and  he  accordingly  re 
treated  with  his  whole  force  to  St.  Lambert,  whence  he 
wrote  to  the  Convention  to  declare  the  impossibility  of 
doing  anything  without  large  reinforcements  of  regular 
troops,  as  no  dependence  whatever  could  be  placed  upon 
the  National  Guards  and  volunteers,  and  if  the  insurgents 
marched  against  him,  he  would  be  obliged  to  march  to 
Ponts-de-Ce  in  order  to  cover  Angers,  where  the  alarm  of 
the  inhabitants  was  intense. 

Thus  the  invasion  that  was  to  crush  the  Vendeans  failed 
altogether,  except  that  some  advantages  had  been  gained 
by  the  Blues  along  the  line  of  coast,  the  troops  being 
assisted  by  the  fleet;  at  all  other  points  misfortune  had  at 
tended  them.  Quetineau  had  been  driven  from  Aubiers, 
and,  a  great  proportion  of  his  force  having  deserted,  he  held 
Bressuire  with  so  feeble  a  grasp  that  he  could  not  maintain 
himself  if  attacked.  Leigonyer's  army  had  practically 
ceased  to  exist,  as  had  that  which  had  advanced  from  St. 
Florent.  Berruyer  had  lost  three  thousand  men,  and  was 
back  again  at  the  point  from  which  he  had  started.  Chollet 
and  Vihiers  had  been  recovered  without  a  blow. 

As  the  result  of  his  failures,  Berruyer  was  recalled  to 
Paris,  tried  for  his  conduct,  and  narrowly  escaped  the 
guillotine. 

As   soon    as    Berruyer   retired,    Cathelineau    advanced 
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against  Bressuire.  News  of  his  coining  at  once  scared 
the  Blues  from  the  town,  and  they  retreated  to  Thouars. 
They  did  not  even  wait  to  take  their  prisoners  with  them, 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  gone  the  Marquis  de  la  Lescure 
with  his  family  rode  off  to  their  chateau  at  Clisson. 
They  had  scarcely  arrived  there  when  la  Eochejaquelein 
arrived  and  acquainted  them  with  the  general  facts  of  the 
insurrection. 

"  Cathelineau's  army,"  he  said,  "  consists  of  twenty  thou 
sand  men,  and  on  any  emergency  it  would  swell  to  nearly 
twice  that  number.  Twelve  thousand  Bretons  had  crossed 
the  Loire,  and  were  on  their  way  to  join  him.  In  lower 
Poitou,  Charette  had  an  army  of  twenty  thousand,  and 
besides  these,  there  were  many  scattered  bands." 

Lescure  at  once  agreed  to  accompany  la  Rochejaquelein 
to  Bressuire,  and  the  Marquis  of  Donnissan,  Madame  Les- 
cure's  father,  arranged  to  follow  them  as  soon  as  he  had 
seen  his  wife  and  daughter  safely  placed  in  the  chateau  of 
de  la  Boulais. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

A   SHORT   REST. 

T  EIGH  STANSFIELD  had  ridden  with  Rochejaquelein 
A-^  during  the  march  of  the  army  to  Vezins,  and  from  there 
to  Bressuire.  He  was  charmed  with  his  companion,  who 
had  been  the  first  to  dash  with  a  few  other  mounted  gentle 
men  into  the  streets  of  Yezins,  and  who  had  thrown  himself 
with  reckless  bravery  upon  the  retreating  infantry,  and  as 
the  peasants  came  up,  had  led  them  to  the  attack  several 
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times,  until  Cathelineau's  orders,  that  the  pursuit  should  be 
pushed  no  farther,  reached  him. 

"That  sort  of  order  is  very  hard  to  obey,"  he  said  to 
Leigh.  "However,  I  need  not  regret  that  these  brave 
fellows  should  escape  us;  we  have  won  the  battle,  if  one 
can  call  it  a  battle,  and  I  honour  the  men  who,  when  all 
the  others  have  fled  like  sheep,  still  cling  together  and 
defend  their  guns.  At  least  a  hundred  of  them  have 
fallen  since  they  left  the  town,  and  we  have  lost  double 
that  number,  and  should  lose  at  least  as  many  more  before 
we  finally  overcame  their  opposition.  If  all  the  armies  of 
the  Republic  were  composed  of  such  stuff  as  this  regiment, 
I  fear  that  our  chance  of  defending  La  Vendee  successfully 
would  be  small  indeed." 

On  rejoining  Cathelineau,  and  hearing  his  reason  for 
calling  off  the  pursuit,  Henri  at  once  admitted  its  wisdom. 

"After  the  defeat  of  Leigonyer,  you  will  see  that 
Berruyer  will  not  long  be  able  to  maintain  himself  at 
Chemille,"  he  said;  "and  when  he  hears  the  news,  I  fancy 
that  he  will  retire  at  once,  for  he  will  know  well  enough 
that  it  will  be  useless  for  him  to  pursue  us.  Still,  if  he 
were  to  come  down  on  our  rear  as  we  advanced,  it  would 
have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  peasants,  and  it  is  much  better 
to  avoid  fighting  unless  under  circumstances  that  are 
almost  sure  to  give  us  victory.  We  can  almost  always 
choose  our  own  ground,  which  is  an  enormous  advantage 
in  a  country  like  this.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  it  is  so,  for 
we  certainly  could  not  raise  a  body  of  cavalry  that  could 
stand  against  those  of  the  line;  but  in  these  lanes  and 
thickets  they  have  no  superiority  in  that  respect,  for  no 
general  would  be  fool  enough  to  send  cavalry  into  places 
where  they  Avould  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  unseen  foe.  At  the 
same  time,  I  must  own  that  I  regretted  to-day  that  we  had 
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no  mounted  force.  With  but  a  squadron  or  two  of  my  old 
regiment,  not  a  man  of  Leigonyer's  force  would  have 
escaped,  for  the  country  here  is  open  enough  to  use  them, 
and  I  should  certainly  have  had  no  compunction  in  cutting 
down  the  rascals  who  are  always  shouting  for  blood,  and 
yet  are  such  arrant  cowards  that  they  fly  without  firing  a 
shot." 

The  day  after  the  capture  of  Bressuire  the  Vendeans 
marched  against  Thouars,  to  which  town  Quetineau  had 
retreated  with  his  force.  Thouars  was  the  only  toAvn  in 
La  Vendee  which  was  still  walled.  The  fortifications  were 
in  a  dilapidated  condition,  but  nevertheless  offered  a  con 
siderable  advantage  to  a  force  determined  upon  a  desperate 
resistance.  With  the  fugitives  from  Bressuire,  and  the 
garrison  already  in  Thouars,  Quetineau  was  at  the  head  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  troops;  of  these,  however, 
comparatively  few  could  be  depended  upon.  The  succes 
sive  defeats  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  troops  of  the 
Eepublic  by  the  Vendeans  had  entirely  destroyed  their 
moral,  they  no  longer  felt  any  confidence  in  their  power  to 
resist  the  onslaught  of  the  peasants. 

Quetineau  himself  had  no  hope  of  making  a  successful 
resistance.  He  had  repeatedly  written  urgent  letters  to 
the  authorities  at  Paris  saying  that  nothing  could  be  done 
without  large  reinforcements  of  disciplined  troops,  and  that 
the  National  Guard  and  volunteers  were  worse  than  use 
less,  as  they  frequently  ran  at  the  first  shot,  and  excited 
the  hostility  of  the  people  generally  by  their  habits  of 
plundering.  Nevertheless,  the  old  soldier  determined  to 
resist  to  the  last,  however  hopeless  the  conflict;  and  when 
the  Vendeans  approached  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
they  found  that  the  bridge  of  Viennes  was  barricaded 
arid  guarded.  As  soon  as  they  attacked,  the  general  re- 
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inforced  the  defenders  of  the  bridge  by  his  most  trust 
worthy  troops,  a  battalion  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
strong,  of  Marseillais,  and  a  battalion  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Nievre.  So  stoutly  was  the  post  held  that  the  Vendean 
general  saw  that  the  bridge  could  not  be  taken  without 
terrible  loss.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  keeping 
up  a  heavy  fire  all  day  while  preparing  an  attack  from 
other  quarters. 

The  first  step  was  to  destroy  the  bridge  behind  the 
castle,  and  to  make  a  breach  in  the  wall  near  the  Paris 
gate,  thereby  cutting  off  the  garrison's  means  of  retreat. 
At  five  o'clock  a  large  body  of  peasantry  was  massed  for 
an  attack  on  the  bridge  at  Viennes,  and  its  defenders, 
seeing  the  storm  that  was  preparing,  retired  into  the  town. 
The  Vendeans  crossed  the  bridge,  but  as  they  approached 
the  walls,  they  were  attacked  by  a  battalion  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Deux  Sevres  and  a  body  of  gendarmes,  and, 
taken  by  surprise,  were  driven  back  some  distance.  Their 
leaders,  however,  speedily  rallied  them,  and  in  the  mean 
time  other  bodies  forced  their  way  into  the  town  at  several 
points.  To  avoid  a  massacre  of  his  troops,  Quetineau 
hoisted  the  white  flag.  On  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions 
in  the  northern  portion  of  La  Vendee,  the  prisoners  were 
well  treated.  They  were  offered  their  freedom  on  condition 
of  promising  not  to  serve  against  La  Vendee  again,  and  to 
ensure  that  this  oath  should  be  kept  for  some  time  at  least, 
their  heads  were  shaved  before  their  release,  a  step  that 
was  afterwards  taken  throughout  the  war. 

Quetineau  was  treated  with  all  honour,  and  was  given 
his  freedom  without  conditions.  Although  he  knew  well 
that  neither  his  long  services  nor  the  efforts  that  he  had 
made  would  save  him  from  the  fury  of  the  Convention,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where,  after  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  he 
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was  sent  to  the  guillotine,  a  fate  which  awaited  all  those 
who  failed,  in  the  face  of  impossibilities,  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  the  mob  leaders.  Instead  of  blame,  the  general 
deserved  a  high  amount  of  praise  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  defended  the  town  against  a  force  six  times  as  strong 
as  his  own.  Three  thousand  muskets,  ten  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  considerable  amount,  of  ammunition  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  This  success  left  it  open  to  the  Ven 
deans  either  to  march  against  Leigonyer — the  remnant  of 
whose  army  was  in  a  state  of  insubordination  at  Doue,  and 
could  have  offered  no  opposition,  but  must  have  retreated 
to  Saumur — or  to  clear  the  country  south  and  west. 

The  former  would  unquestionably  have  been  the  wiser 
course,  for  the  capture  of  Saumur  would  have  been  a  heavy 
blow  indeed  to  the  Republicans;  but  the  peasants,  whose 
villages  and  property  were  threatened  by  the  presence  of 
the  Blues  at  Fontenay,  Parthenay,  and  Chataigneraie,  were 
so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  other  alternative  that  it  was 
adopted,  and  the  force  broke  into  two  divisions,  one  moving 
towards  Chataigneraie,  and  the  other  against  Fontenay. 
Parthenay  was  evacuated  at  once  by  the  Republicans  as 
soon  as  news  reached  the  authorities  of  the  approach  of  the 
Vendeans.  The  latter,  however,  made  no  stay,  but  con 
tinued  their  march  towards  Chataigneraie.  The  town  was 
held  by  General  Chalbos  with  three  thousand  men.  After 
two  hours'  fighting,  Chalbos,  seeing  that  his  retreat  was 
menaced,  fell  back. 

He  took  up  a  position  at  Fontenay,  where  he  was  joined 
by  General  Sandoz  from  Niort.  The  country  around  the 
town  was  unfavourable  for  the  Vendeans,  being  a  large 
plain,  and  the  result  was  disastrous  to  them.  The  Re 
publicans  were  strong  in  cavalry,  and  a  portion  of  these  fell 
on  the  flank  of  the  Vendeans,  while  the  remainder  charged 
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them  in  rear.  They  fell  into  disorder  at  once,  and  the 
cavalry  captured  a  portion  of  their  artillery.  The  Repub 
lican  infantry,  seeing  the  success  of  their  cavalry,  advanced 
stoutly  and  in  good  order.  In  vain  the  leaders  of  the 
Vendeans  strove  to  reanimate  their  men  and  induce  them 
to  charge  the  enemy.  The  panic  that  had  begun,  spread 
rapidly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  became  a  mob  of 
fugitives  scattering  in  all  directions,  and  leaving  behind 
them  sixteen  cannon  and  all  the  munitions  of  war  they  had 
captured. 

La  Roche jaquelein,  who,  after  he  had  visited  Lescure 
at  Clisson,  had  rejoined  the  army  with  a  party  of  gentle 
men,  covered  the  retreat  with  desperate  valour,  charging 
the  enemy's  cavalry  again  and  again,  and,  before  falling 
back,  allowing  time  for  the  fugitives  to  gain  the  shelter  of 
the  woods.  The  loss  of  men  was  therefore  small,  but  the 
fact  that  the  peasants,  who  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
almost  irresistible  by  the  troops,  should  have  been  so  easily 
defeated,  raised  the  Blues  from  the  depth  of  depression 
into  which  they  had  fallen,  while  the  blow  inflicted  upon 
the  Vendeans  was  correspondingly  great.  It  was  some  little 
time  before  the  peasants  could  be  aroused  again. 

Small  bodies,  indeed,  kept  the  field,  and  under  their 
leaders  showed  so  bold  a  face  whenever  reconnoitring 
parties  of  the  Blues  went  out  from  Fontenay,  that  the 
troops  were  not  long  before  they  again  began  to  lose 
heart,  while  the  generals,  who  had  thought  that  the  victory 
at  Fontenay  would  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  again 
began  to  pour  in  letters  to  the  authorities  at  Paris  calling 
for  reinforcements. 

On  the  side  of  the  Vendeans,  the  priests  everywhere  ex 
erted  themselves  to  impress  upon  their  flocks  the  necessity 
of  again  joining  the  army.  Cathelineau  himself  made  a 
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tour  through  the  Bocage,  and  the  peasants,  persuaded 
that  the  defeat  was  a  punishment  for  having  committed 
some  excesses  at  the  capture  of  Chataigneraie,  responded 
to  the  call.  In  nine  days  after  the  reverse  they  were  again 
in  force  near  Fontenay,  and  in  much  greater  numbers  than 
before;  for  very  many  of  them  had  returned  to  their  homes 
as  soon  as  Thouars  had  been  captured,  and  their  strength 
in  the  first  battle  was  but  little  greater  than  that  of  the 
Republicans. 

Burning  with  ardour  to  avenge  their  defeat,  and  rendered 
furious  by  the  pillage  of  all  the  houses  of  the  patriots  at 
Chataigneraie,  to  which  town  Chalbos  with  seven  thousand 
troops  had  marched,  it  was  against  him  that  the  Vendeans 
first  moved.  Chalbos,  who  had  occupied  his  time  in  issu 
ing  vainglorious  proclamations,  and  in  writing  assurances 
to  the  Convention  that  the  Vendeans  were  so  panic-stricken 
that  the  war  was  virtually  over,  only  saved  his  army  by  a 
long  and  painful  night  march  back  to  Fontenay.  Here  the 
troops  lay  down  to  sleep,  feeling  certain  that  there  could 
be  no  attack  that  day  by  the  enemy.  At  one  o'clock,  how 
ever,  the  Vendeans  issued  from  the  woods  on  to  the  plain, 
and  the  troops  were  hastily  called  to  arms. 

The  Royal  Catholic  Army,  as  it  now  called  itself,  ad 
vanced  in  three  columns.  It  was  without  cannon,  but  its 
enthusiasm  more  than  counterbalanced  this  deficiency.  The 
Vendeans  received  unshaken  the  discharge  of  the  artillery 
of  the  Blues,  pursuing  their  usual  tactics  of  throwing 
themselves  to  the  ground  when  they  saw  the  flash  of  the 
cannon,  and  then  leaping  up  again  and  rushing  forward 
with  loud  shouts.  The  cavalry  were  ordered  to  charge, 
but  only  twenty  men  obeyed,  the  rest  turned  and  fled. 
The  infantry  offered  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  in  ten 
minutes  after  the  first  gun  was  fired  the  Republican  army 
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was  a  mob  of  fugitives.  Fontenay  was  taken,  and,  what 
pleased  the  peasants  even  more,  their  beloved  cannon,  Marie 
Jeanne,  was  recaptured,  having  been  recovered  by  young 
Forest,  who  with  a  handful  of  peasants  charged  the  cavalry 
that  were  covering  the  retreat  and  snatched  it  from  their 
hands.  After  this  victory  the  peasants  as  usual  returned 
for  the  most  part  to  their  homes. 

As  there  was  no  probability  of  further  fighting  at  the 
moment,  Jean  Martin  and  Leigh  started  for  the  chateau. 
They  had  first  asked  Cathelineau  if  they  could  be  spared. 

"  For  the  moment,  yes.  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  joined 
by  the  Count  de  Lescure  in  a  day  or  two;  he  will,  of  course, 
be  one  of  our  generals.  He  has  great  influence  with  the 
peasantry,  and  if  he  can  but  persuade  them  to  remain  under 
arms  for  a  time  we  will  attack  the  enemy.  Messieurs 
d'Elbe'e  and  Bonchamp,  and  I  may  say  several  of  the 
gentlemen  with  me,  are  of  opinion  that  if  we  are  to  be 
successful  in  the  end  it  can  only  be  by  taking  the  offensive 
and  marching  against  Paris.  They  urge  that  we  should 
get  Monsieur  Charette  to  go  with  us  with  his  army,  cross 
the  Loire,  rouse  all  Brittany,  and  then  march  a  hundred 
thousand  strong  against  Paris. 

"  They  say  that  although  we  have  been  most  successful 
this  time,  and  repulsed  the  invaders  everywhere  except  on 
the  coast,  they  will  come  again  and  again  with  larger  forces 
till  they  overpower  us.  Possibly,  if  Monsieur  de  Lescure 
and  Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelein  aid  us  with  their  influence 
and  authority,  we  might  persuade  the  peasants  that  it  is 
better  to  make  one  great  effort,  and  then  to  have  done  with 
it,  than  to  be  constantly  called  from  their  homes  whenever 
the  Blues  are  in  sufficient  strength  to  invade  us.  We  shall 
tell  them,  too,  that  after  the  two  repulses  they  have  suffered, 
the  Blues  will  grow  more  and  more  savage,  and  that  already 
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orders  have  been  sent  for  all  villages  to  be  destroyed,  and 
all  hedges  and  woods  to  be  cut  down — a  business  that,  by 
the  way,  would  employ  the  whole  French  army  for  some 
years.  However,  as  soon  as  our  plans  are  decided  upon  I 
will  send  a  messenger  to  you.  At  present  there  is  nothing 
requiring  either  you  or  your  scouts,  Monsieur  Stansfield, 
and  after  the  good  service  that  they  have  rendered  it  is  but 
fair  that  they  should  have  a  short  rest." 

Patsey  was  delighted  when  her  husband  and  Leigh 
arrived.  She  was  under  no  uneasiness  as  to  their  safety,  as, 
after  the  repulse  of  Berruyer's  army  at  Chemille,  and  the 
rout  of  Leigonyer,  Leigh  had  sent  one  of  the  boys  home 
with  the  assurance  that  they  were  unhurt. 

"I  don't  quite  know  how  much  to  believe,"  she  said, 
as  they  sat  down  to  a  meal,  "  of  the  reports  that  the  boys 
have  brought  home.  The  first  came  and  told  me  that  on 
your  arrival  at  Cathelineau's,  he  himself  praised  them  all, 
and  that  Monsieur  Bonchamp  drilled  them  for  an  hour;  then 
came  home  two  wounded  lads  with  a  story  about  the  great 
fight,  in  which  they  insisted  that  Leigh  commanded,  and 
that  they  kept  the  army  of  the  Blues  at  bay  for  three  hours 
and  killed  hundreds  of  them.  The  next  messenger  told  us 
a  tale  about  Leigh's  having  discovered  some  treachery  upon 
the  part  of  the  man  who  was  in  charge  of  the  artillery,  and 
that  he  was  in  consequence  shot.  He  insisted  that  Cathe- 
lineau  had  declared  that  Leigh  had  saved  Chemille,  because 
the  enemy  were  so  long  delayed  that  Monsieur  d'Elbee  with 
his  band  had  time  to  come  up  from  Chollet  and  rout  the 
Blues. 

"  Of  course  I  did  not  believe  anything  like  all  they  said, 
but  I  suppose  there  must  be  something  in  it,  for  I  questioned 
the  boys  myself;  and  though  I  had  no  doubt  they  would 
make  as  much  as  they  could  of  their  own  doings  among 
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their  neighbours  and  friends,  they  would  hardly  venture  to 
lie,  though  they  might  exaggerate  greatly  to  me." 

"Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Patsey/'  Jean  said,  "they 
told  you  the  simple  truth,  and  as  soon  as  we  have  finished 
supper  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story  of  what  has  taken 
place  since  we  left,  and  you  will  see  that  this  brother 
of  yours  has  cut  a  very  conspicuous  figure  in  our  affairs." 

"You  are  not  joking,  Jean?" 

"Not  in  the  smallest  degree.  I  can  assure  you  that  if 
Leigh  chose  to  set  up  as  leader  on  his  own  account  a  large 
proportion  of  the  peasants  would  follow  him." 

"Eidiculous,  Jean!"  Leigh  exclaimed  hotly. 

"  It  may  seem  ridiculous,  but  it  is  a  real  fact.  The 
peasants,  you  must  know,  Patsey,  choose  their  own  leaders. 
There  is  no  dividing  or  sorting  them,  no  getting  them  to 
keep  in  regular  companies;  they  simply  follow  the  leader  in 
whom  they  have  the  most  confidence,  or  who  appears  to 
them  the  most  fortunate.  If  he  does  anything  that  they 
don't  like,  or  they  do  not  approve  of  his  plan,  they  tell 
him  so.  Leigh's  defence  of  the  stream  against  Berruyer's 
army  created  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  among  them,  and  I 
verily  believe  that  his  discovery  of  the  plot  to  render  the 
cannon  useless  was  regarded  by  them  as  almost  supernatural. 
Superstitious  and  ignorant  as  they  are,  they  are,  as  you  know, 
always  ready  to  consider  anything  they  can't  understand, 
and  which  acts  greatly  in  their  favour,  as  a  special  inter 
position  of  Providence.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Leigh 
acted  upon  such  very  slender  grounds,  that  even  Catheli- 
neau,  who  is  enormously  in  advance  of  the  peasantry  in 
general,  was  staggered  by  it,  and  told  me  he  could  not 
have  believed  it  possible  that  anyone  should,  on  such  a  slight 
clue,  have  followed^  the  matter  up  unless  by  a  special  in 
spiration." 
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"  The  thing  was  as  simple  as  A  B  C,"  Leigh  broke  in. 

"  You  will  have  to  remain  a  silent  listener,  Leigh,"  his 
sister  said,  "when  Jean  is  telling  me  the  story.  I  cannot 
have  him  interrupted." 

"Very  well,"  Leigh  said.  "Then  I  will  put  on  my  hat, 
take  a  fresh  horse  from  the  stable,  and  ride  off  to  see  how 
the  two  wounded  boys  are  going  on." 

"  I  can  tell  you  that  they  are  almost  well;  but  still,  if  you 
don't  want  to  hear  Jean's  story  of  all  your  adventures,  by 
all  means  go  round.  I  am  sure  that  the  tenants  will  be 
gratified  at  hearing  that  you  rode  over  to  see  them  the  very 
first  evening  you  came  home." 

The  Vendean  leaders  had  for  some  time  felt  the  necessity 
of  having  a  generally  recognized  authority,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Fontenay  they  decided  to  appoint  a  council,  who 
were  to  reside  permanently  at  some  central  place  and 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  whole  district,  provide  sup 
plies  for  the  armies,  and  make  all  other  civil  arrangements, 
so  that  the  generals  would  be  able  to  attend  only  to  the 
actual  fighting.  A  body  of  eighteen  men  was  chosen  to 
administer  affairs  under  the  title  of  the  Superior  Council, 
and  a  priest  who  had  joined  them  at  Thouars,  and  who 
called  himself,  though  without  a  shadow  of  right,  the 
Bishop  of  Agra,  was  appointed  president.  He  was  an 
eloquent  man  of  commanding  presence,  and  the  leaders  had 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  inquire  too  minutely  into  his 
claim  to  the  title  of  bishop,  for  the  peasants  had  been  full  of 
enthusiasm  at  having  a  prelate  among  them,  and  his  in 
fluence  and  exhortations  had  been  largely  instrumental  in 
gathering  the  army  which  had  won  the  battle  of  Fontenay. 

But  although  he  was  appointed  president,  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  council  was  the  Abbe  Bernier,  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  intellect,  with  a  commanding  person,  ready 
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pen,  and  a  splendid  voice,  but  who  was  altogether  without 
principle,  and  threw  himself  into  the  cause  for  purely 
selfish  and  ambitious  motives. 

It  was  on  the  sixteenth  of  May  that  Fontenay  was  won, 
and  on  the  third  of  June  the  church  bells  again  called  the 
peasantry  to  arms.  The  disaster  at  Fontenay  had  done 
more  than  all  the  representations  of  their  generals  to  rouse 
the  Convention.  Seven  battalions  of  regular  troops  arrived, 
and  Biron,  who  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief, 
reached  Niort  and  assumed  the  command.  He  wrote  at 
once  to  the  minister  of  war  to  say  that  he  found  the  con 
fusion  impossible  to  describe;  there  was  an  absence  of  any 
organization  whatever,  the  town  was  crowded  with  fugitives, 
who,  having  distinguished  themselves  by  the  violence  of 
their  opinions  and  the  severity  of  their  measures  before  the 
insurrection  broke  out,  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 
cities.  The  general  reported  that  he  had  caused  the  as 
sembly  to  be  sounded  again  and  again,  without  more  than 
a  tenth  part  of  the  troops  paying  the  slightest  heed  to  the 
summons. 

The  army  was  without  cavalry,  without  waggons  for 
carrying  supplies,  without  an  ambulance  train — in  fact, 
it  was  nothing  but  a  half-armed  mob.  Biron  himself  was 
at  heart  a  Royalist,  and  when  he  in  turn  had  to  meet  his 
fate  by  the  guillotine,  openly  declared  himself  to  be  one; 
and  the  repugnance  which  he  felt  on  assuming  the  command 
against  the  Vendeans— which  he  had  only  accepted  after  a 
long  delay,  and  after  petitioning  in  vain  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  his  former  post — was  heightened  when  he  dis 
covered  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  utter  confusion  that 
prevailed  everywhere. 

When  sending  the  order  for  the  bells  to  ring  on  the  first 
of  June,  the  superior  council  of  the  Vendeans  issued  a  pro- 
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clamation,  which  was  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches,  to  the 
effect  that  provisional  councils  should  be  formed  in  each 
parish  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  women  and 
children  of  men  with  the  army. 

Receipts  were  to  be  given  for  all  supplies  of  grain  used 
for  this  purpose,  which  were  to  be  paid  for  by  the  superior 
council.  Those  men  who  did  not  remain  permanently  with 
the  army  as  long  as  necessary,  would  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  taxes  to  which  they  were  subject  prior  to  the  rising. 
The  sales  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  churches — which  had 
been  sequestrated  on  the  refusal  of  the  clergy  to  comply 
with  the  orders  of  the  Convention — were  declared  null  and 
void.  As  these  had  been  bought  by  the  upholders  of  the 
Revolution,  for  no  devout  Vendean  would  have  taken  part 
in  the  robbery  of  the  church,  the  blow  was  a  heavy  one 
to  those  who  had  so  long  been  dominant  in  La  Vendee. 
These  lands  were  for  the  time  to  be  administered  for  the 
good  of  the  cause  by  the  parish  council.  It  was  hoped  that 
this  proclamation  would  act  beneficially  in  keeping  the 
peasants  in  the  field,  as  they  would  know  that  their  families 
were  cared  for;  and  that  if  they  only  went  out  at  times, 
they  would  subject  themselves  to  taxation,  and  be  regarded 
by  the  families  of  those  who  remained  with  the  army  as 
being  wanting  in  zeal. 

Upon  rejoining  the  army,  Leigh  and  his  party  of  scouts 
learned  to  their  satisfaction  that  it  was  intended  to  march 
against  Saumur.  They  were  now  double  their  former 
strength,  as  the  story  of  what  they  had  done  had  roused 
the  spirit  of  emulation  among  lads  in  the  surrounding 
parishes,  and  Leigh  could  have  had  a  hundred  had  he 
chosen.  He  was  this  time  mounted,  in  order  that  he 
might  at  times  ride  with  la  Rochejaquelein,  while  at  others 
he  went  out  scouting  with  his  party. 
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"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you  back  again,  my  friend," 
the  young  count  said,  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 
"  To  be  with  you  does  me  good,  for  the  generals,  and  even 
Lescure,  are  so  serious  and  solemn  that  I  feel  afraid  to 
make  a  joke.  You  see,  in  the  cavalry  we  have  little  respon 
sibility  except  in  an  actual  battle.  In  an  open  country  we 
should  scout  ahead  and  have  affairs  with  the  enemy's  out 
posts,  but  in  this  land  of  woods,  where  one  can  seldom  see 
more  than  twenty  yards  ahead,  there  is  little  use  for  us. 
Besides,  with  the  exception  of  a  score  or  two  of  gentlemen, 
I  have  no  troops  to  command,  and  having  health  and  good 
spirits,  and  enjoying  life,  I  cannot  go  about  as  if  the  cares 
of  life  were  on  my  shoulders.  Your  brother-in-law  Martin 
is  a  capital  fellow,  but,  with  a  wife  and  child,  he  cannot 
feel  so  light-hearted  as  I  do,  though  next  to  yourself  he  is 
the  most  ready  to  join  me  in  a  laugh.  Sailors  seem  always 
to  be  light-hearted,  and  he  certainly  is  no  exception." 

"  He  is  a  splendid  fellow,  count." 

"Yes,  he  is  a  fine  fellow;  but  you  see  he  is  seven  or 
eight  years  older  than  I  am,  while  I  feel  with  you  that  you 
are  about  my  own  age.  By  the  way,  it  is  high  time  that 
we  dropped  calling  each  other  by  our  surnames,  especially 
as  mine  is  such  a  long  one,  so  in  future  let  us  be  'Henri'  and 
'Leigh'  to  each  other.  Most  of  the  peasants  call  me  Henri." 

"  They  generally  speak  of  you  as  'our  Henri',"  Leigh  said, 
"and  would  follow  you  through  fire  and  water.  I  think 
the  Vendeans  are,  as  a  whole,  serious  people,  and  they 
admire  you  all  the  more  because  you  are  so  unlike  them 
selves.  If  you  do  not  mind  my  saying  so,  you  remind  me 
much  more  of  the  young  English  officers  I  used  to  meet  at 
Poole  than  of  Frenchmen." 

"  Yes,  I  have  often  been  told  that  I  am  more  English  than 
French  in  appearance,  and  perhaps  in  manner ;  for  in  France 
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most  men  have  forgotten  for  the  past  four  years  what  it  is 
to  smile,  and  I  question  whether  a  laugh  would  not  be  con 
sidered  in  itself  sufficient  to  ensure  a  man's  condemnation 
as  an  enemy  of  the  Republic.  Well,  so  we  are  going  to 
Saumur!  That  is  an  enterprise  worth  undertaking;  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Blues  in  these 
parts.  There  is  a  considerable  body  of  troops  there.  If  we 
capture  it  we  shall  give  a  rare  fright  to  Poitiers,  Tours, 
and  the  other  towns,  and  cause  a  scare  even  in  Paris." 

Leigh  was  requested  to  go  forward  at  daybreak  with 
his  band  to  discover  the  situation  of  the  enemy  who  might 
come  out  from  their  situation  to  give  battle  before  Doue\ 
Leigonyer,  who  commanded  here,  had  with  him  four  good 
regiments,  and  occupied  several  strong  positions  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Layon,  and  also  a  post  called 
Rochette  on  the  left  bank.  The  fact  that  the  Yendeans 
were  advancing  against  them  was  already  known  to  Lei 
gonyer,  for,  confident  as  they  now  felt,  the  Vendeans  made 
no  secret  of  their  destination,  and  the  news  was  speedily 
carried  by  the  adherents  of  the  Convention,  who  every 
where  acted  as  spies.  Three  such  men  were  captured  by 
Leigh's  party  making  their  way  to  Leigonyer,  and,  being 
unable  to  give  any  account  of  themselves,  were  immediately 
shot.  Leigh  had  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  position 
of  the  enemy,  and,  as  the  army  was  but  two  hours'  march 
in  the  rear,  he  himself  rode  back  to  cany  the  news. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  Vendeans  arrived,  and  at  once  attacked 
the  Blues,  their  main  column  throwing  itself  upon  the  centre 
of  the  position,  which  it  speedily  forced.  Leigonyer's 
troops  at  Rochette  and  Verches  Avere  thereby  threatened  in 
flank,  and  Leigonyer,  who  was  himself  present,  ordered  the 
whole  force  to  fall  back  to  a  position  which  he  had  before 
chosen  as  being  favourable  for  giving  battle  behind  Doue". 
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But  the  Vendeans  pressed  forward  with  such  eagerness  that 
the  retreat  speedily  degenerated  into  a  rout,  and  the  troops, 
for  the  most  part  throwing  away  their  arms,  fled  precipi 
tately,  carrying  the  reserve  with  them  to  Bourlan,  a  strong 
position  in  front  of  Saumur,  where  General  Menou  was 
stationed,  and  where  he  succeeded  in  rallying  them.  Lei- 
gonyer,  having  from  his  previous  experience  great  doubts 
as  to  whether  he  should  be  successful  in  his  stand  against 
the  Vendeans,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  send  back  the 
waggons  with  the  munitions  and  stores  together  with  the 
artillery. 

As  his  men  had  fled  too  rapidly  to  be  overtaken,  the 
numerical  loss  was  not  great.  He  himself,  in  his  report  of 
the  fight,  ascribed  it  to  a  cause  that  has  been  frequently 
used  by  the  French  to  excuse  their  defeats,  namely,  that  it 
was  due  to  treachery;  for  many  of  the  men  broke  and  fled 
directly  the  action  began,  and  these,  he  avowed,  could  have 
been  none  other  than  Vendeans  who  had  disguised  them 
selves,  and  enlisted  for  the  purpose  of  causing  discontent 
among  the  men,  and  confusion  in  their  ranks  the  first  time 
they  met  the  enemy.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign  he  had  several  times  begged  to  be  relieved  of  his 
command,  and  to  return  to  the  post  that  he  occupied 
previously.  He  now  repeated  the  demand,  saying  that  he 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  his  men,  and  that  a  new  com 
mander  would  be  far  more  likely  to  succeed  with  them. 
This  time  the  request  was  granted,  and  General  Menou  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Fortunately  for  Leigonyer,  the  commissioners  of  the 
Convention  reported  most  favourably  of  the  activity  and 
energy  that  he  had  personally  shown,  and  although  he 
was  accused  of  treachery  in  the  Assembly,  this  report 
saved  him  from  the  guillotine. 
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As  soon  as  the  fight  was  over,  Cathelineau  sent  for  Leigh. 

"It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should  know 
what  is  passing  at  Saumur.  We  have  learned  from  one  of 
the  officers  who  is  a  prisoner  in  our  hands  that  Biron  is  at 
Tours,  and  is  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Paris  battalions 
that  have  arrived  there  to  march  at  once  to  Saumur.  They 
have  absolutely  refused  to  do  so  until  the  arrival  of  the 
cannon  that  were  promised  to  them  before  they  left  Paris. 
They  may,  by  this  time,  be  marching  towards  Saumur,  with 
or  without  their  cannon.  General  Salomon  is  at  Thouars 
with  a  considerable  force,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  also 
may  march  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Saumur,  and  as  he  has, 
in  addition  to  the  new  levies,  a  fine  battalion  of  gendarmes, 
his  arrival  at  Saumur  would  greatly  increase  the  strength 
of  the  defence.  I  should  say  that  half  your  scouts  had 
better  go  to  Thouars,  and  should  there  be  any  considerable 
movement  of  troops  there,  they  should  bring  me  word  at 
the  greatest  possible  speed.  We  shall  to-morrow  march 
forward  and  take  post  facing  the  enemy's  positions,  and 
on  the  ninth  shall  attack.  I  tell  you  this  in  order  that  your 
scouts  may  know  where  to  find  me.  To  you,  with  the  other 
half  of  your  party,  I  give  the  charge  of  watching  Saumur. 
If  one  or  two  of  them  could  cross  the  Loire  and  watch  the 
road  between  Tours  and  Saumur,  and  bring  me  speedy 
word  if  they  see  a  large  body  of  troops  coming  along,  we 
should  know  what  force  we  have  to  encounter,  and  act 
accordingly." 

"  You  shall  have  news,  general,"  Leigh  said,  and,  saluting, 
at  once  joined  his  band. 

Jean,  who  had  been  talking  with  him  when  the  message 
from  Cathelineau  arrived,  and  had  waited  to  hear  what 
his  orders  were,  said  as  he  came  up,  "  You  and  your  regi 
ment  are  off  on  an  adventure  again,  Leigh?" 
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"  Yes,  we  are  going  to  watch  Thouars  and  Saumur,  and 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  if  the  battalions  from  Paris  are  on 
their  way  from  Tours." 

"  The  first  will  be  easy  enough,  but  unless  you  swim  the 
Loire  I  don't  see  how  the  second  is  to  be  managed." 

"I  should  think  that  a  boat  might  be  obtained  at  one 
of  the  villages  on  the  river  bank.  Anyhow,  I  shall  get 
across  somehow." 

Andr6  was  ordered  to  take  his  party  to  Thouars. 

"Kemember,"  Leigh  said,  "there  is  to  be  no  fighting; 
not  a  shot  must  be  fired.  I  want  you  and  another  to  enter 
the  town,  if  possible,  from  the  other  side,  to  see  whether 
there  is  any  unusual  excitement,  and  especially  whether 
there  is  any  stir  among  the  troops  that  would  seem  to 
show  that  they  are  on  the  point  of  marching  away.  You 
are  to  remain  there  until  you  see  some  such  movement. 
The  lad  that  you  are  taking  in  with  you  must  go  out 
every  hour  to  the  spot  where  you  have  left  the  rest,  arid 
one  of  these  must  at  once  start  with  your  report  to  the 
general,  who  will  to-morrow  be  on  his  way  to  Saumur,  and 
will  halt  not  far  from  its  works  of  defence.  Having  delivered 
his  message,  he  is  to  return  to  you,  for  you  must  continue 
to  send  off  messengers  until  you  hear  that  there  is  fighting 
at  Saumur.  If  the  commander  of  the  Blues  at  Thouars  has 
not  moved  by  that  time,  you  need  remain  no  longer,  but 
return  with  your  party  and  join  the  army." 

After  Andre  had  left,  Leigh  marched  with  Pierre  and 
the  others  to  a  spot  up  the  river  ten  miles  above  Saumur. 

"Can  any  of  you  swiml"  he  asked. 

Three  only  of  the  party  were  able  to  reply  in  the  affir 
mative. 

"Do  you  think  that  you  could  swim  across  the  Loire?" 

All  of  them  expressed  great  doubt  of  being  able  to  do  so. 
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"Well,  at  any  rate  I  must  take  you  with  me,"  he  said. 
"To  be  able  to  swim  a  little  is  a  good  deal  better  than 
not  to  be  able  to  swim  at  all,  for  by  making  a  faggot  you 
will  gain  such  support  as  will  enable  you  to  get  across. 
Now,  Pierre,  you  must  for  the  present  remain  here.  To 
morrow  morning  you  can  go  into  the  village  whose  church 
tower  you  can  see  over  there,  and  find  out  whether  the 
people  there  are  for  us  or  for  the  Blues.  If  they  are  for  us 
you  can  show  them  Cathelineau's  order,  of  which  you  have 
a  copy,  and  they  will  certainly  provide  you  with  a  boat. 
In  that  case,  cross  the  river  with  your  party  and  take  post 
on  the  opposite  bank,  keeping  the  boat  with  you,  and  a 
man  who  can  row.  Then  as  soon  as  one  of  my  messengers 
arrives  there,  you  will  send  on  my  report  to  the  general, 
who  to-morrow  evening  will  be  not  far  from  Saumur.  Do 
the  same  with  each  messenger  that  arrives. 

"  If,  on  reaching  the  bank  opposite  the  village,  they  do 
not  find  you  there,  they  will  follow  the  opposite  bank  down 
until  they  are  opposite  to  you.  Then  they  will  call,  and 
you,  unless  anything  has  happened  to  drive  you  away,  will 
reply.  The  messenger  will  then  swim  across  with  my  report 
as  in  the  other  case.  You  will  send  it  forward  at  once,  and 
he  will  return  to  the  spot  I  shall  appoint.  I  see  there  is 
another  village  a  mile  below  us.  I  shall  go  there  with  my 
three  followers  to-night,  we  will  manage  to  steal  a  boat  and 
row  across.  I  shall  go  to  that  village  instead  of  the  other 
because  the  loss  of  a  boat  may  cause  anger,  and  even  if  well 
disposed  to  the  cause,  they  might  not  receive  you  well. 
However,  I  shall  tie  the  boat  up  on  the  opposite  bank  when 
I  leave  it,  so  that  it  will  not  drift  away  down  the  river,  and 
when  they  see  it  in  the  morning  they  will  only  have  to  send 
another  boat  across  to  fetch  it  over." 

"  I  understand,  captain,  and  will  do  my  best  to  carry  out 
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your  instructions.  Even  if  I  find  that  at  the  village  above 
they  are  divided  in  opinion,  I  shall  surely  be  able  to  dis 
cover  from  their  talk  some  who  are  on  our  side,  and  who 
will  arrange  to  bring  a  boat  down  to  this  spot,  in  which 
case  your  messenger,  when  he  does  not  find  us  opposite  the 
village,  will  follow  the  bank  down  till  he  does  so." 

"  At  any  rate,  Pierre,  here  are  a  couple  of  crowns,  so  that 
you  can  arrange  with  a  man  for  the  hire  of  the  boat  and  his 
services  for  twenty-four  hours  if  necessary." 
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THE  arrangements  being  now  completed,  Leigh  and  his 
band  lay  down  in  a  thicket  near  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  slept  for  some  hours.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Leigh  rose,  and  with  his  three  followers  started  for  the 
village.  It  was  but  twenty  minutes'  walk.  Not  a  soul  was 
stirring,  not  a  light  visible  in  any  window.  They  found 
that  three  or  four  boats  were  lying  by  the  bank.  Leigh 
chose  the  smallest  of  these,  and,  loosening  the  head-rope 
from  a  post  to  which  it  was  fastened,  took  his  place  in  her 
with  the  others.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to  rowing  from 
his  childhood,  he  soon  reached  the  opposite  bank.  Here  he 
fastened  the  boat  up,  and  struck  across  country  until  he 
reached  the  road.  Then  he  sent  one  of  his  followers  west 
ward. 

"You  will  follow  the  road,"  he  said,  "until  within  a 
mile  of  Tours;  then  you  will  conceal  yourself  and  watch 
who  passes  along.  If  you  see  a  large  body  of  troops 
coming,  you  will  at  once  strike  across  country  and  make 
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your  way  down  to  the  village  above  that  at  which  we  crossed. 
You  heard  the  instructions  that  I  gave  to  Pierre.  If  you 
find  him  and  the  others  there  with  the  boat,  you  will  report 
what  you  have  seen.  He  will  send  another  messenger  on 
with  the  news  to  Cathelineau,  and  you  will  remain  with 
him  until  I  arrive.  If  he  is  not  there,  you  will  follow  the 
bank  of  the  river  down  to  the  other  village.  You  will  give  a 
shout  as  you  pass  the  spot  where  we  halted.  If  no  answer 
comes,  you  will  probably  find  Pierre  and  the  boat  some 
where  below.  You  will  not  miss  him,  for  I  have  ordered 
him  to  post  two  of  your  comrades  on  the  bank  so  that 
you  cannot  pass  them  unseen.  As  in  the  first  case,  you 
will  remain  with  him  until  I  arrive,  and  your  message  will 
be  carried  to  the  general  by  another  of  his  party.  In  case 
you  do  not  find  him  at  all,  you  will  know  that  I  have 
returned  before  yoii,  and  have  taken  him  and  the  others  on 
with  me.  In  that  case,  you  must  make  a  faggot  sufficiently 
large  to  support  you  in  the  water  and  swim  across.  The 
river  is  low,  and  it  will  not  be  many  yards  out  of  your 
depth." 

"  I  could  swim  that  without  the  faggot,  sir." 
"Yes;  but  it  is  better  to  have  it.  I  don't  suppose  that 
you  have  ever  swum  in  your  clothes,  and  you  would  find 
it  heavy  work;  therefore  you  had  better  rely  upon  the 
faggot  to  keep  you  up,  and  with  its  aid  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  crossing." 

The  morning  now  was  breaking,  for  in  June  the  nights 
are  short,  and  after  waiting  for  an  hour,  Leigh  and  his  two 
companions — all  of  whom  had  divested  themselves  of  their 
weapons  and  belts,  which  they  had  left  in  Pierre's  charge — • 
started  for  Saumur.  In  the  presence  of  so  large  a  number 
of  troops  with  scarcely  any  training  and  discipline,  and  with 
the  excitement  that  would  have  been  caused  by  the  defeat  of 
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Leigonyer  and  the  prospect  of  an  attack  by  the  Vendeans, 
Leigh  felt  confident  that  three  country  lads  ran  no  risk 
of  being  questioned.  However,  he  took  the  precaution  of 
learning  the  name  of  the  village  he  passed  through  six  miles 
from  the  town,  so  that  if  any  one  should  happen  to  ask 
where  they  came  from  and  what  they  were  doing,  he  could 
give  the  name  of  a  village,  and  say  that  they  had  merely 
come  in  from  curiosity,  hearing  that  there  was  likely  to  be 
a  battle;  assuredly  many  country  people  would  be  coming 
for  the  same  purpose. 

They  entered  the  town  at  six  o'clock.  It  was  already 
astir.  The  citizens,  with  anxious  faces,  were  talking  to 
gether  in  little  groups,  soldiers  were  loitering  about  in 
the  streets,  totally  regardless  of  the  bugles  and  drums  that 
were  sounding  in  the  market-place  and  at  various  points 
outside  the  town,  the  civil  functionaries  in  their  scarves 
of  office  hurried  fussily  about,  but  for  once  they  were  un 
heeded.  But  a  week  before,  a  denunciation  by  any  of  these 
men  would  have  been  sufficient  to  ensure  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  and  probably  the  death,  of  anyone  against 
whom  they  had  a  grudge ;  now  they  were  in  greater  danger 
than  those  who  had  dreaded  and  hated  them.  At  present 
there  was  no  talk  of  politics  among  the  groups  of  towns 
people.  Men  who  were  the  chief  upholders  of  the  regime 
of  confiscation  and  murder,  and  others  who  in  their  heart 
loathed  and  hated  it,  were  discussing  the  probabilities  of 
an  attack  by  the  Vendeans,  and  what  would  happen  were 
that  attack  to  be  successful. 

Would  the  town  be  given  over  to  sack  1  Would  there  be 
a  massacre  and  slaughter  such  as  Chalbos  and  other  com 
manders  of  the  Blues  had  inflicted  in  the  Vendean  villages 
through  which  they  had  passed1?  The  Vendeans  in  arms 
were  called  by  the  Blues  "the  brigands".  Would  they 
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behave  like  brigands,  or  would  they  conduct  themselves  as 
Royal  and  Catholic  soldiers,  as  they  called  themselves? 
As  the  hours  passed  the  streets  became  more  crowded. 
Numbers  of  the  country  people  came  in  to  learn  the  news. 
Spies  from  Doue  had  already  brought  in  word  that  orders 
had  been  issued  by  Cathelineau  that  the  army  should 
march  at  eight  o'clock  for  Saumur,  and  all  doubt  that  it 
was  their  intention  either  to  attack  the  town,  or  to  accept 
battle  in  the  plain  before  it,  was  at  an  end.  The  assembly 
was  sounded  in  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and  presently 
parties  of  the  mounted  gendarmes  rode  through  the  streets 
and  drove  the  soldiers  to  their  rendezvous.  Presently 
Leigh  saw  General  Menou  and  some  other  officers  of  rank 
enter  a  large  house. 

"  Who  lives  there?"  he  asked  a  woman  who  was  standing 
near  him. 

"General  Duhoux;  he  is  in  command,  you  know,  but  he 
has  not  recovered  from  a  wound  he  got  at  Chemille,  and  is 
unable  to  ride." 

Leigh  had  no  doubt  that  a  council  of  war  was  about  to 
be  held,  and,  bidding  his  companions  wait  for  him  at  the 
end  of  the  street,  he  sauntered  across  the  road,  and  sat 
down  on  the  pavement  by  the  side  of  the  entrance.  Leaning 
against  the  wall,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  hunch  of  the 
peasants'  black  bread,  and,  cutting  it  up  with  his  knife, 
proceeded  to  munch  it  unconcernedly.  An  officer  and  two 
or  three  troopers  were  standing  by  their  horses'  heads  in 
the  road  opposite  the  door,  evidently  awaiting  orders.  In 
half  an  hour  General  Menou  himself  came  out,  and  said  to 
the  officer,  "  Sir,  you  will  ride  at  once  to  Thouars  by  way 
of  Loudun,  and  deliver  this  despatch  to  General  Salomon; 
it  is  most  urgent.  When  you  hand  it  to  him  you  can  say 
that  I  begged  you  to  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  for 
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losing  not  a  moment  of  time.  It  is  all-important  that  he 
should  arrive  here  to-night,  for  to-morrow  morning  we  may 
be  attacked.  Take  your  troopers  with  you." 

The  officer  and  his  men  mounted  at  once  and  rode  off 
at  full  speed.  Leigh  remained  quiet  until  Menou  and  the 
other  officers  rode  out  from  the  court-yard  and  proceeded 
down  the  street,  followed  by  their  escort.  Then  he  got  up, 
stretched  himself,  and  walked  slowly  to  the  spot  where  his 
two  comrades  were  awaiting  him. 

"  I  have  learned  what  I  wanted  to  know,"  he  said.  "  Do 
you  both  make  your  way  back  to  the  spot  where  Pierre  will 
be  awaiting  us,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  going  to  swim  the 
river  a  mile  above  the  town.  He  is  to  wait  where  he  is 
until  Lucien  comes  back  from  Tours,  which  will  not  be  till 
twelve  o'clock  to-night,  for  his  orders  are  to  remain  within 
sight  of  the  town  till  six  in  the  afternoon.  If  by  that 
hour  the  troops  there  have  not  set  out,  they  will  not  arrive 
until  after  we  have  captured  Saumur.  Saunter  along 
quietly,  there  is  no  hurry." 

After  they  had  set  out  he,  too,  strolled  out  of  the  town, 
kept  along  the  road  for  another  half-mile,  and  then  struck 
off  across  the  fields  towards  the  river.  Arrived  there,  he 
took  off  his  heavy  country  shoes,  tied  them  round  his  waist, 
and  waded  out  into  the  river.  He  had  but  some  thirty 
yards  to  swim.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  opposite  bank 
he  poured  the  water  out  of  his  shoes,  put  them  on  again, 
and  set  out  at  a  run.  He  had  to  make  a  detour  so  as  to  get 
beyond  the  eminences  on  which  the  Republican  troops  were 
posted,  and  after  running  for  a  couple  of  miles,  came  down 
on  the  road.  A  short  distance  farther  he  arrived  at  a  village; 
a  peasant  with  a  horse  and  cart  was  standing  in  front  of 
a  cabaret. 

"Do  you  want  to  earn  two  crowns?"  he  asked  the  man. 
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The  latter  nodded.  "  Two  crowns  are  not  easily  earned," 
he  said.  "  I  was  just  starting  for  Montreuil,  but  if  it  pays 
me  better  to  go  in  another  direction  I  must  put  that  jour 
ney  off  until  to-morrow." 

"  I  want  you  to  carry  me  to  Done,"  he  said,  "  at  the  best 
speed  at  which  your  horse  is  capable." 

The  countryman  looked  at  him  doubtfully,  his  clothes 
were  not  yet  dry.  Leigh  saw  that  the  man  was  not  sure 
of  his  power  to  fulfil  his  promise;  he  therefore  produced 
two  crowns  and  held  them  up. 

"By  Saint  Matthew,"  he  said,  "it  is  the  first  silver  I 
have  seen  for  months.  I  will  take  you." 

Leigh  jumped  up  beside  the  peasant.  The  latter  at  once 
whipped  up  his  horse,  and  started  at  a  brisk  trot. 

"You  know  that  the  Catholic  Army  is  there]"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  I  know;  I  belong  to  it  myself.  I  have  been  with 
it  from  the  first." 

"  I  would  have  taken  you  for  nothing  if  you  had  said  so 
before,"  the  man  said.  "  We  are  all  heart  and  soul  with 
them  here;  and  if,  as  they  say,  they  will  come  along  here  to 
attack  Saumur,  every  man  in  the  village  will  go  with  them. 
How  is  it  that  you  are  here?" 

"I  am  an  officer,"  Leigh  said,  "and  have  been  in  disguise 
into  Saumur  to  see  what  is  going  on  there,  and  am  now 
taking  the  news  back  to  Cathelineau." 

Conversation  was  difficult,  for  the  jolting  of  the  cart  was 
terrible,  and  Leigh  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  talk  He 
was  well  content  when  the  belfries  of  Doue  came  into  sight. 
On  arriving  at  the  town  they  drew  up  at  the  house  where 
Cathelineau  and  the  generals  had  their  quarters.  As  he 
got  down  he  offered  the  peasant  the  two  crowns. 

"No,  sir,"  the  man  said,  "I  will  not  take  a  sou  for  my 
service.  We  in  this  part  have  had  no  chance  of  doing  any- 
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thing,  and  I  should  be  ashamed  indeed  to  take  money  from 
from  those  who  have  been  fighting  for  the  good  cause.  As 
you  say  they  will  advance  to-morrow,  I  will  wait  here,  it 
may  be  that  my  cart  will  be  useful;  and  whether  or  no,  I 
shall  stay  if  it  is  only  to  get  a  sight  of  Cathelineau,  whose 
name  we  all  reverence." 

"  I  will  tell  him  of  your  good  -  will.  You  had  best 
remain  here  for  a  few  minutes." 

He  was  about  to  enter,  when  two  armed  peasants  who 
were  guarding  the  door  stopped  him. 

"  No  one  can  enter,  the  general  is  in  council." 

"Do  you  not  know  me?     I  am  Captain  Stansfield." 

The  men  drew  back  at  once.  It  was  not  strange  that 
they  did  not  recognize  him.  He  generally  wore  a  sort  of 
uniform  with  a  red  sash  round  his  waist,  which  was  the 
distinguishing  badge  of  the  officers,  but  had  always  adopted 
a  peasant  dress  on  setting  out  on  an  expedition.  There 
was  no  one  to  announce  him,  and  he  entered  a  room  where 
the  leaders  were  sitting  round  a  table.  They  looked  up  in 
surprise.  He  was  grimed  with  the  dust  which  had  risen  in 
clouds  as  he  drove  along,  and  his  clothes  bore  signs  of  their 
immersion. 

"Back  again,  monsieur!"  Cathelineau  exclaimed,  "and 
with  news,  no  doubt." 

"Very  important  news,  sir.  I  have  been  in  Saumur, 
and  have  learned  that  an  officer  has  started  for  Thouars,  by 
way  of  Loudun,  with  orders  to  General  Salomon  to  march 
instantly  into  Saumur,  and  that  he  is  to  arrive  there  to 
night.  I  left  the  town  five  minutes  after  the  messenger. 
Three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  I  struck  the  road  two  miles 
this  side  of  Saumur,  and  have  been  brought  here  in  a  cart 
by  a  peasant.  It  is  now  four  o'clock,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
the  officer  would  arrive  at  Thouars  before  half-past  three." 
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"That  is  important  news  indeed,"  Cathelineau  said. 
"Well,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  think  had  best  be  done?" 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  be  better,"  Monsieur 
de  Lescure  said.  "  The  enemy's  column  cannot  start  until 
five  o'clock  at  the  earliest.  It  will  be  dark  before  they  can 
arrive  at  Saumur.  I  know  the  road  well;  it  runs  in 
several  places  through  woods,  and  where  this  is  not  the 
case  there  are  high  hedges. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  for  an  ambuscade.  I 
propose  that  half  of  our  force  should  march  at  once  and 
take  post  on  the  other  side  of  Montreuil.  It  will  be  nearly 
sunset  before  Salomon  can  arrive  at  that  town,  and  if  we 
engage  him  at  dusk  he  will  lose  half  the  benefit  of  the  dis 
cipline  of  the  regiment  of  gendarmes  who  will  no  doubt 
accompany  him." 

"I  quite  approve  of  that  plan,  monsieur,"  Cathelineau 
said.  "  Are  you  all  of  the  same  opinion,  gentlemen?" 

There  was  a  general  expression  of  assent. 

"  Will  you,  General  Bonchamp,  with  Monsieur  de 
Lescure,  take  command  of  that  force?  I  myself  will 
proceed  with  the  rest  of  our  army  until  past  the  point 
where  the  road  from  Montreuil  falls  into  that  from  this 
town.  In  that  way,  if  General  Bonchamp  fails  to  arrest 
Salomon's  march,  we  can  fall  upon  him;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  firing  should  be  heard  at  Saumur,  and  Menou 
leads  out  a  force  to  assist  Salomon,  we  can  oppose  him. 
General  Dommaigne,  your  cavalry  would  be  useless  in  the 
attack  on  Salomon,  while  it  might  be  of  great  value  if  Menou 
comes  out.  You  have  rendered  us  another  good  service, 
Monsieur  Stansfield.  If  Salomon  had  thrown  another  four 
thousand  men  into  Saumur,  including  his  regiment  of  gen 
darmes,  it  would  have  been  a  serious  business  to  take  the 
place,  whereas  with  the  troops  Menou  has,  half  of  whom 
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are  Leigonyer's  fugitives,  I  do  riot  anticipate  any  great 
difficulty." 

"I  shall  be  glad,  general,  if  you  would  speak  a  word 
to  the  good  fellow  who  brought  me  here.  I  had  bargained 
with  him  for  two  crowns,  but  when  he  found  that  I  was 
one  of  your  officers  he  refused  to  receive  anything;  and 
moreover,  he  said  that  he  would  remain  here  with  his  cart 
until  to-morrow,  as  perhaps  he  might  be  useful  in  carrying 
stores.  He  expressed  the  greatest  desire  to  see  you." 

"  Certainly  I  will  speak  to  him,"  Cathelineau  said,  as  he 
sent  out  to  give  orders  for  the  church  bells  to  ring  and  the 
horns  to  blow. 

The  man  was  standing  by  his  cart  a  short  distance  off  in 
the  hope  of  catching  sight  of  Cathelineau.  The  general  at 
once  walked  up  to  him. 

"  This  is  General  Cathelineau,"  Leigh  said. 

The  countryman  took  off  his  hat  and  dropped  on  his 
knees. 

"Get  up,  my  good  fellow,"  Cathelineau  said;  "I  am  but 
a  Vende"an  peasant  like  yourself.  I  thank  you  for  the 
good  service  that  you  have  rendered  by  bringing  Monsieur 
Stansfield  so  quickly  to  us.  The  time  it  has  saved  may 
make  all  the  difference  to  us,  and  in  the  future  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  capture  of  Saumur." 

In  five  minutes  the  quiet  street  was  crowded  with  men. 
The  peasants  had  encamped  in  the  fields  round  the  town, 
and  at  the  summons  caught  up  their  arms  and  ran  in 
hastily,  feeling  sure  that  the  occasion  was  important,  as 
they  had  been  told  that  they  were  not  to  march  until  next 
morning.  The  divisions  commanded  by  Monsieur  de  Les- 
cure  and  General  Bonchamp  speedily  gathered  round  the 
distinguishing  flags  of  those  officers.  Other  leaders  joined 
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them  with  their  followers,  until  some  ten  thousand  men 
were  gathered  outside  the  town. 

Leigh  had  changed  his  clothes  and  mounted  his  horse, 
Monsieur  de  Lescure  having  invited  him  to  ride  with  him. 
As  they  were  about  to  start,  one  of  Andre's  messengers 
arrived  with  the  news  that  an  officer  and  three  troopers  had 
arrived  at  the  town,  and  that  ten  minutes  later  the  trum 
pets  were  sounding  the  assembly. 

"  It  is  well  that  we  got  your  news  first,"  Monsieur  de 
Lescure  said  to  Leigh,  "  for  otherwise  we  could  hardly  have 
got  our  forces  together  and  been  ready  for  a  start  until  it 
was  too  late  to  intercept  Salomon." 

The  route  of  the  column  was  by  a  by-road  between 
Doue  and  Montreuil.  It  was  seven  o'clock  before  they 
approached  the  town.  Then,  striking  off  the  road,  they 
marched  through  the  fields  until  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
east  of  it,  when  they  halted  in  a  thick  wood.  They  were 
now  divided  into  three  columns  of  equal  strength.  That 
under  Monsieur  de  Lescure  occupied  the  wood  on  one  side 
of  the  road,  that  under  Monsieur  Bonchamp  the  other 
side.  The  third  column  were  posted  in  rear  of  the  wood, 
and  were  to  thickly  line  the  hedges  that  bordered  it.  It 
was  just  dusk  when  the  force  from  Thouars  came  along. 
It  consisted  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  men,  with  four 
pieces  of  cannon.  It  was  allowed  to  pass  nearly  through 
the  wood,  when  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  it  on  both 
flanks.  The  regiment  of  gendarmes  which  led  the  column 
showed  great  coolness,  and,  animated  by  their  example, 
the  whole  force  remained  steady.  Darkness  came  on,  but 
it  was  not  until  eleven  o'clock  that  there  was  any  change 
in  the  situation.  Owing  to  the  darkness  in  the  forest 
neither  side  was  able  to  distinguish  its  foes,  the  men  fired 
only  at  the  flashes  of  the  muskets.  Lescure  then  sent 
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round  four  or  five  hundred  men,  who  suddenly  fell  upon 
the  baggage  train  of  the  enemy.  The  guard  were  com 
pletely  taken  by  surprise.  Many  of  the  carters  cut  the 
ropes  and  traces  and  galloped  off,  delighted  to  escape 
from  a  service  into  which  they  had  for  the  most  part  been 
dragged  against  their  will.  The  alarm  thus  began  spread 
rapidly.  The  young  troops,  who,  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  the  gendarmes,  had  so  far  stood  their  ground,  at  once  lost 
heart.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  their  ignorance  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  force  that  had  attacked  the  rear,  and  the 
fear  that  all  retreat  would  be  cut  off,  would  have  shaken 
older  soldiers  than  these,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  their 
officers  the  wildest  confusion  soon  reigned. 

The  Vendeans  pressed  their  attack  more  hotly,  and 
General  Salomon,  seeing  that  unless  a  retreat  was  made 
while  there  was  yet  time,  a  terrible  disaster  might  take 
place,  ordered  the  gendarmes  to  fall  back  in  good  order, 
The  movement  was  effected  without  great  loss.  In  the 
darkness  it  was  impossible  for  Lescure  and  the  other  leaders 
to  get  their  men  together  and  to  press  hard  upon  their 
retreating  foes,  and  they  were  well  satisfied  at  having 
carried  out  the  object  of  their  expedition  and  prevented 
the  force  from  Thouars  from  entering  Saumur.  Word  was 
sent  to  Cathelineau  that  Salomon  had  fallen  back,  and  the 
peasants  then  lay  down  till  morning. 

Andre  with  hi^  little  band  had  joined  the  force  when 
fighting  began;  they  had,  as  soon  as  Salomon  started  from 
Thouars,  followed  his  movements  at  a  distance,  from  time  to 
time  sending  off  a  messenger  to  Doue  giving  an  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the  firing  broke  out 
in  the  wood,  Andre,  with  the  twelve  who  still  remained  with 
him,  joined  the  combatants,  and,  finding  that  Leigh  was  with 
Monsieur  de  Lescure,  was  not  long  in  discovering  him. 
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"  You  have  done  very  well,  Andre,'"'  he  said.  "  I  don't 
think  anything  will  come  of  this  fighting;  it  is  getting  dark 
already,  and  I  have  no  fear  now  that  the  Blues  will  break 
through.  Neither  party  will  be  able  to  see  the  other  in 
this  wood,  and  certainly  you  could  do  no  good  with  your 
pistols.  Practically  few  are  engaged  on  either  side.  The 
Blues  have  made  one  effort,  and,  finding  that  we  have  a  very 
strong  force  in  their  front,  have  given  up  the  attempt  to 
push  forward.  I  don't  believe  that  the  new  levies  have 
courage  enough  to  keep  steady  through  a  whole  night's 
uncertainty.  You  had  best  draw  off  some  distance  and  rest 
till  you  hear,  by  the  firing,  that  some  change  has  taken 
place.  If  you  hear  that  the  Blues  are  retreating,  follow 
them  at  a  distance.  It  is  important  for  the  generals  to 
know  what  course  they  are  taking.  They  may  halt  in 
Montreuil,  they  may  return  to  Thouars,  they  may  retire 
to  Niort  or  Parthenay.  If  they  remain  in  Montreuil,  let 
us  know  at  once,  because  in  that  case  we  shall  have  to  stay 
here,  in  case  they  should  attempt  to  push  on  again.  If 
they  go  farther,  we  need  have  no  more  concern  about  them. 
Still,  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to  our  generals  to 
know  whether  they  return  to  Thouars  or  retire  farther 
south." 

"Very  well,  captain,  I  will  see  that  you  are  kept  in 
formed." 

"You  had  better  instruct  your  first  messengers  to  come 
straight  here.  Cathelineau  and  the  rest  01  the  forces  started 
directly  we  did,  and  will  halt  at  the  junction  of  the  roads, 
and  are  likely  to  remain  there  all  day  to-morrow.  Therefore, 
if  your  messengers  find  the  wood  deserted  they  have  simply 
to  follow  the  road,  and  they  will  either  overtake  us  or  find 
us  with  Cathelineau." 

"How  long  must  we  follow  the  Blues?" 
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"  There  is  no  occasion  to  go  any  great  distance.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  we  shall  pursue  them;  they  could  certainly 
defend  themselves  at  Montreuil,  and  we  should  not  risk 
suffering  heavy  loss,  and  having  the  men  dispirited  by 
failure,  when  all  are  needed  for  the  work  at  Saumur.  If 
you  follow  them  far  enough  to  determine  whether  they  are 
retiring  on  Thouars,  or  are  marching  towards  Niort,  that  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  and  you  will  be  able  to  rejoin  us  in 
plenty  of  time  to  see  the  fight  at  Saumur." 

As  Leigh  thought  would  be  probable,  Monsieur  de 
Lescure  restrained  the  peasants  from  following  in  pursuit 
when  the  Blues  retreated.  The  latter  had  left  two  of  their 
guns  behind  them,  and  a  number  of  carts  laden  with  ammu 
nition  and  provisions  for  the  march  fell  into  the  peasants' 
hands,  the  latter  providing  them  with  breakfast  before  they 
started  early  next  morning,  rejoining  Cathelineau's  force 
two  hours  later.  These  had  been  apprised  some  hours 
before,  by  one  of  the  mounted  gentlemen  who  had  accom 
panied  the  column,  of  the  success  that  had  attended  the 
operation,  and  they  were  received  with  great  joy  by  their 
comrades  on  their  arrival. 

Cathelineau  with  General  Bonchamp  and  a  small  escort  of 
cavalry  had  ridden  towards  Saumur  to  examine  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  to  discuss  the  plan  of  attack. 
They  now  felt  confident  of  success,  unless,  indeed,  Biron 
should  come  up  in  the  course  of  the  day  with  the  Paris 
brigade  at  Tours  together  with  its  guns.  The  description 
that  Leigh  had  given  of  the  confusion  and  want  of  disci 
pline  in  the  garrison  showed  that  it  could  not  be  relied  upon 
for  hard  fighting,  and  as  it  was  certain  that  the  failure  of 
Salomon  to  get  through  to  its  assistance  would  be  known 
in  Saumur  early  in  the  day,  it  could  not  but  add  to  the 
dismay  produced  by  the  advance  against  the  town.  This 
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was  indeed  the  case.  As  artillery  had  not  been  employed 
on  either  side,  the  sound  of  the  conflict  did  not  reach  the 
town.  However,  as  the  officer  who  had  taken  the  order  to 
Thouars  returned  at  seven  o'clock,  saying  that  Salomon 
was  preparing  to  march  and  would  assuredly  arrive  some 
time  in  the  evening,  the  anxiety  increased  hour  by  hour, 
and  by  midnight  the  conviction  that  he  must  have  been 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  had  failed  to  get  through, 
became  a  certainty  and  spread  dismay  through  the  town. 

At  five  in  the  morning  a  mounted  messenger  brought  a 
despatch  from  Salomon  saying  that  he  had  fought  for  four 
hours  near  Montreuil  against  a  large  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  another  column  of  these  having  fallen  on  his  rear, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  retire,  as  a  panic  was  spreading 
among  the  National  Guard,  and  a  serious  disaster  would 
have  happened  had  he  continued  his  attempts  to  push  on. 
In  the  evening  Generals  Coustard  and  Berthier,  who  had 
been  sent  by  Biron  to  act  under  Menou's  orders,  arrived  in 
the  town,  and  Santerre,  the  brewer  of  Paris,  who  had  been 
the  leader  of  the  mob  there  and"  was  now  a  general,  arrived 
next  morning.  Cathelineau's  army  was  astir  early;  the 
leaders  had  been  gladdened  by  the  arrival  at  five  o'clock  of 
a  messenger  from  Pierre,  saying  that  one  of  his  messengers 
had  come  in  from  Tours,  and  that  up  to  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  no  troops  had  left  that  city.  It  was,  therefore, 
certain  that  the  garrison  of  Saumur  could  receive  no  assis 
tance  from  that  quarter. 

Breakfast  was  eaten,  and  the  army  then  formed  up  in  its 
divisions.  Mass  was  celebrated,  and  it  then  set  out  for 
Saumur.  In  that  town  all  was  confusion  and  dismay.  The 
newly-arrived  generals  were  strangers  alike  to  the  town,  its 
defences,  and  the  troops  they  were  to  command.  In  front 
of  the  works  defending  Saumur  ran  the  river  Dives,  which 
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fell  into  the  Loire  a  mile  or  so  below  the  town.  It  was 
crossed  by  a  bridge;  but  so  great  was  the  confusion  that, 
in  spite  of  the  representations  of  the  civil  authorities  no 
steps  were  taken  either  to  cut  or  guard  it.  It  was  not  until 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  the  Vendeans  approached 
the  town,  and  General  Menou  sent  two  battalions  of  the 
line,  one  of  volunteers,  and  eighty  horse,  under  the  orders 
of  General  Berthier,  to  take  possession  of  a  chateau  in  front 
of  the  position.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  posted 
in  a  convent  near  it.  Santerre  commanded  the  force  which 
was  to  defend  the  intrenchments  at  Nantilly,  and  Coustard 
the  troops  who  occuped  the  heights  of  Bourlan. 

At  four  o'clock  the  skirmishers  on  both  sides  were  hotly 
engaged.  The  Vendeans  advanced  in  three  columns — the 
central  one  against  the  post  occupied  by  Berthier,  the  left 
against  Nantilly,  and  the  right  threatened  to  turn  the 
position  at  Beaulieu.  Berthier  allowed  the  force  advancing 
against  him  to  approach  within  a  short  distance  of  the  chateau, 
and  then  poured  a  storm  of  grape  into  it  from  a  battery 
that  he  had  established.  Lescure,  who  was  in  command, 
was  badly  wounded.  The  head  of  the  column  fell  into  con 
fusion,  and  Berthier  at  once  attacked  them  with  his  two 
regiments  of  the  line,  and  for  a  time  pressed  the  column 
back.  His  little  body  of  cavalry,  whom  he  had  ordered  to 
charge,  fell  back  as  soon  as  the  Vendeans  opened  fire  upon 
them,  and  the  latter  then  attacked  the  line  battalions  with 
such  fury  that  Berthier  was  obliged  to  call  up  his  regiment 
of  volunteers.  Cathelineau  sent  reinforcements  to  his  troops, 
and  these  pressed  on  so  hotly  that  Berthier,  who  had  had 
a  horse  shot  under  him,  was  obliged  to  fall  back,  and  the 
exulting  Vendeans  rushed  forward  and  carried  the  faubourg 
of  Fenet. 

Dommaigne,  with  his  cavalry,  charged  the  cuirassiers  and 
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the  German  Legion.  There  was  a  sharp  fight;  Dommaigne 
was  killed,  and  the  colonel  of  the  German  Legion  despe 
rately  wounded;  but  a  body  of  the  Vendean  infantry,  coming 
up,  took  the  cuirassiers  in  flank  with  their  fire,  and  they 
fell  back  into  Saumur.  General  Menou  had  been  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight  and  had  three  horses  killed  under  him. 
He  sent  another  battalion  to  reinforce  Berthier,  but  as  soon 
as  they  came  within  shot  of  the  Vendeans  they  broke  and 
fled.  The  two  line  battalions,  reinforced  by  four  companies 
of  gendarmes,  kept  up  a  heavy  fire.  The  artillery  until 
now  had  zealously  supported  them,  but  their  ammunition 
was  failing.  Menou  and  Berthier  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  called  upon  them  to  charge;  but 
instead  of  doing  so  they  raised  their  favourite  cry  of  "  Trea 
son!"  and  galloped  back  to  the  town. 

The  line  regiments  and  gendarmes,  pressed  more  and 
more  hotly,  and  finding  themselves  without  support,  with 
drew  in  good  order  into  Saumur.  The  Vendeans  had  now 
possession  of  all  the  works  in  the  centre  of  the  defenders' 
line.  Coustard,  seeing  that  the  centre  was  lost  and  that 
the  Vendeans  were  moving  towards  a  bridge  across  the 
Dives,  by  which  alone  they  could  enter  the  town,  ordered 
two  battalions  with  two  pieces  of  cannon  to  hold  it.  He 
was  not  only  disobeyed,  but  with  shouts  of  "  Treason ! "  they 
rushed  upon  him,  and  with  difficulty  he  escaped  with  his 
life.  The  Vendeans  seized  the  bridge  and  established  a 
battery  for  its  defence.  Coustard  saw  that  it  must  be 
recaptured,  as  the  town  was  now  open  to  the  enemy,  and 
ordered  a  detachment  of  cuirassiers,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Weissen,  to  carry  the  bridge;  the  two  battalions  of  infantry 
now  promised  to  follow. 

Although  he  saw  that  to  charge  the  battery  with  a  hand 
ful  of  cavalry  was  to  ride  to  almost  certain  death,  Weissen 
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gallantly  led  his  men  forward.  The  infantry  followed  for  a 
short  distance,  but,  being  taken  in  flank  by  a  volley  from  a 
party  of  Vendeans,  they  broke  and  fled.  The  cavalry  were 
almost  annihilated,  and  Weissen  was  desperately  wounded, 
two  or  three  of  his  men  alone  riding  back.  The  main  force 
of  Coustard's  division  in  the  redoubts  at  Bourlan  had  not 
been  attacked,  and  retired  to  Angers  during  the  night. 
The  rout  of  the  rest  of  the  defenders  was  now  complete, 
and  the  town  open.  La  Rochejaquelein,  by  whose  side 
Leigh  and  a  small  party  of  gentlemen  rode,  had  made  a 
succession  of  desperate  charges  into  the  midst  of  the  fugi 
tives;  and  he  now  said  to  Leigh  and  three  other  gentle 
men,  "  Come  along,  we  will  see  what  they  are  doing  in  the 
town."  Then,  dashing  forward  at  full  speed,  they  passed 
through  the  gate,  entered  the  main  street,  and  found  that  it 
contained  a  battalion  of  infantry  retreating. 

So  cowed  were  these  that  they  opened  their  ranks  and 
allowed  the  five  horsemen  to  dash  through  them.  Then 
they  made  a  tour  of  the  place,  and  returned  to  inform  the 
Vendeans  who  were  just  entering  that  all  resistance  had 
ceased.  As  on  two  previous  occasions,  the  flying  Republicans 
owed  their  safety  to  the  piety  of  the  peasants,  who,  instead 
of  pursuing  at  once,  rushed  into  the  churches,  where  the 
cures,  who  had  accompanied  them,  returned  thanks  for  the 
victory  that  had  been  gained,  and  thus  lost  the  half-hour 
of  daylight  that  would  have  been  invaluable.  Cathelineau, 
after  a  consultation  with  Lescure  and  Bonchamp,  decided 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  pursuit  in  the  dark. 
Berthier's  battalion  was,  too,  unbroken.  The  generals, 
finding  that  there  was  no  pursuit,  might  have  rallied  a  con 
siderable  number  of  the  others,  when  the  peasants,  coming 
up  in  the  dark,  could  in  turn  have  been  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  Saumur  had  been  taken  with  all  its  stores  of 
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cannon,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and  it  was  considered 
that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  best  to  be  contented 
with  the  signal  success  they  had  gained. 

Berthier  and  Menou,  indeed,  although  both  severely 
wounded,  had  covered  the  retreat  with  the  line  regiments 
and  gendarmes,  and  carried  off  with  them  seven  cannon 
which  they  came  across  as  they  passed  through  the  town, 
and  would  have  given  the  peasants  a  warm  reception  had 
they  followed  them.  The  rest  of  the  army  were  hope 
lessly  scattered,  and  continued  their  flight  all  night,  some 
towards  Tours,  others  to  Angers,  their  reports  causing 
the  wildest  dismay  in  both  towns.  Had  Charette,  Avho 
had  always  acted  independently  in  lower  Vendee,  been 
persuaded  at  this  moment  to  join  hands  with  Cathelineau, 
there  can  be  little  question  that  they  might  have  marched 
to  Paris  without  encountering  any  serious  resistance,  and 
that  their  arrival  there  would  have  changed  the  whole 
course  of  events.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  was  himself 
sorely  pressed  by  several  columns  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
with  difficulty  holding  his  own.  The  great  opportunity 
was,  therefore,  lost,  never  to  return. 

The  castle  of  Saumur  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Blues. 
Five  hundred  of  the  National  Guards  of  the  town,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  men  of  different  regiments, 
threw  themselves  into  it  before  the  Vendeans  entered, 
carrying  with  them  what  provisions  they  could  lay  hands 
upon.  The  wives  of  the  National  Guards  soon  surrounded 
the  chateau,  crying  to  their  friends  to  surrender,  and  assert 
ing  that  if  they  did  not  do  so  the  Vendeans  would  give  the 
town  over  to  pillage  and  fire. 

For  a  time  the  commandant  resisted  their  entreaties,  but 
feeling  that  his  position  was  desperate,  and  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  relief,  he  surrendered.  In  the  morning  the 
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garrison  marched  out;  the  officers  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  side-arms  and  the  men  to  return  to  their  homes. 
Eighty  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  many 
thousands  of  muskets,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition, 
and  very  many  prisoners.  Here,  as  at  other  places,  the 
peasants  behaved  with  great  moderation.  The  agents  of 
the  Convention,  who  had  tyrannized  the  town  so  long, 
were  thrown  into  prison,  as  were  their  chief  supporters, 
but  private  property  was  untouched.  On  the  following 
day  there  was  a  council,  at  which  Lescure,  seriously  wounded 
as  he  was,  was  present.  It  was  agreed  that  it  was  indis 
pensable  that  one  man  should  be  appointed  commander- 
in-chief.  Many  difficulties  had  arisen  from  independent 
action  by  generals  and  leaders  of  bands  more  or  less 
numerous,  and  it  was  necessary  that  all  should  act  under 
the  orders  of  a  recognized  head. 

When  this  was  agreed  to,  the  question  had  to  be  decided 
as  to  who  should  be  appointed  to  this  responsible  post. 
The  claims  of  Lescure,  la  Kochejaquelein,  d'Elbee,  Bon- 
champ,  Cathelineau,  and  Stofflet  were  almost  even.  Each 
had  a  large  band  of  followers,  all  had  been  unwearied  in 
their  devotion  to  the  cause.  It  is  probable  that  Lescure 
would  have  been  chosen.  He  was  the  largest  landed  pro 
prietor,  and  was  of  the  highest  rank,  with  the  exception  of 
Roche jaquelein,  who  had,  although  the  idol  of  the  army, 
scarcely  experience  and  ballast  enough  to  take  so  respon 
sible  a  position.  Lescure  himself,  however,  proposed  that 
Cathelineau  should  be  chosen.  His  influence  was  great, 
his  talents  unquestionable,  and  the  simple  honesty  of  his 
character,  his  modesty  and  untiring  zeal  in  the  cause,  alike 
recommended  him.  Lescure  felt  that  if  he  himself,  Bon- 
champ,  or  d'Elbee  were  chosen,  jealousies  might  arise  and 
the  cause  suffer.  His  choice  was  felt  by  all  to  be  a  good 
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one,  and  Cathelineau  was  unanimously  appointed  to  the 
post  of  commander-in-chief.  No  finer  tribute  was  ever  paid 
to  the  virtues  and  talent  of  a  simple  peasant,  than  such 
a  choice  made  by  men  so  greatly  his  superior  in  rank  and 
station. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BAD   NEWS. 

"VTEITHER  Leigh  nor  Jean  Martin  was  at  Saumur  when 
•Li  this  decision  was  arrived  at.  The  very  night  that 
the  town  was  taken  one  of  the  former's  band,  who  was 
wounded  and,  greatly  against  his  inclination,  had  been  left 
behind,  arrived  there  on  horseback.  He  was  the  bearer  of 
terrible  news.  Early  on  the  previous  day  a  troop  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  had  arrived.  The}T  had  apparently  ridden 
all  night,  and  without  exciting  any  alarm  on  the  way. 
They  had  made  straight  for  the  chateau,  without  going 
into  the  village.  Beyond  the  fact  that  they  belonged  to 
the  force  operating  from  Nantes  none  knew  the  route  they 
had  followed.  They  had  doubtless  expected  to  arrest  Jean 
at  the  chateau,  but  on  finding  him  absent,  had  seized  his 
wife,  had  placed  her  in  their  midst,  set  fire  to  the  chateau, 
and  ridden  off  before  any  force  could  be  gathered  to  oppose 
them.  Jean  and  Leigh  were  horror-stricken  at  the  news. 

"What  is  to  be  done1?"  the  former  exclaimed.  "What 
can  be  done?" 

"I  should  say," Leigh  said,  "that  the  first  thing  to  do 
will  be  to  tell  the  generals  that  we  must  for  the  present 
leave  them.  Then  we  must  go  to  Nantes  in  disguise,  find 
out  where  she  is  imprisoned,  and  see  what  can  be  done  to 
rescue  her." 


"HE    WAS   THE    BEAKER    OF   TERRIBLE    NEWS." 
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"Certainly  that  is  the  best  thing,  Leigh.  Let  us  start  at 
once." 

"It  will  be  daylight  in  two  hours,  Jean,  and  that  will 
make  no  difference.  I  will  go  and  talk  with  my  boys,  they 
are  asleep  together  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  St.  Marie. 
They  may  be  useful  to  us,  and  I  am  sure  would  follow  us 
anywhere." 

Jean  made  no  reply;  he  had  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  deep  sobs  broke  from  him.  Tears  were  streaming  down 
Leigh's  cheek  as  he  spoke,  but  he  put  his  hand  upon  Jean's 
shoulder  and  said,  in  a  voice  which  he  tried  to  keep  steady, 
"It  is  terrible,  Jean,  but  we  must  not  give  up  hope;  we 
have  beaten  the  Blues  in  the  field,  and  it  is  hard  if  we 
cannot  manage  to  beat  them  somehow  in  this  business."  The 
other  made  no  reply,  and  Leigh,  feeling  that  it  would  be 
best  to  leave  him  to  himself  for  the  present,  went  downstairs. 
The  lad  who  had  brought  the  message  was  seated  against 
the  wall  holding  the  horse's  bridle  in  his  hand.  Being  a 
stranger  in  the  place,  he  did  not  know  where  to  go. 

"  Come  with  me,  Philippe,  the  others  are  all  in  the  great 
square  a  hundred  yards  away.  They  got  their  bread  yester 
day  morning,  and  will  have  plenty  of  it  left  for  you  and  the 
horse.  It  can  take  a  drink  at  the  fountain  in  the  centre. 
Ah!"  he  exclaimed  stopping  suddenly,  "you  said  nothing 
about  the  child,  and  we  did  not  think  to  ask.  Did  my 
sister  take  it  away  with  her,  or  was  it  leftl" 

"  I  did  not  hear,  captain.  My  mother  ran  into  the  house 
crying,  and  said,  'The  Blues  have  come,  and  have  set  fire  to 
the  chateau  and  carried  madame  away  prisoner.  Take  the 
horse  and  ride  to  the  army  and  tell  Monsieur  Martin  what 
has  happened.'  I  ran  into  the  stable  and  saddled  it,  took 
two  loaves  of  bread,  one  for  him  and  one  for  myself,  and 
started.  I  should  have  been  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
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day,  but  I  lost  my  way  in  the  lanes  last  night,  and  had  to 
stop  till  daylight,  and  even  then  rode  for  a  long  time  in  the 
wrong  direction." 

Leaving  the  lad  and  horse  in  the  middle  of  the  square, 
Leigh  went  to  the  steps  of  the  church.  A  great  number  of 
peasants  were  sleeping  there.  He  was  not  long  in  finding 
his  own  band.  He  roused  Andre  and  Pierre  with  some 
difficulty,  for,  having  both  been  up  all  the  previous  night, 
they  slept  heavily. 

"  Come  with  me,"  Leigh  said  as  soon  as  they  were  suffi 
ciently  roused  to  understand  who  was  speaking  to  them. 
"  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you.  I  have  some  bad  news," 
he  went  on,  as  they  passed  beyond  the  sleepers:  "the 
Blues  have  been  at  the  chateau;  they  have  burned  it  down, 
and  have  carried  off  Madame  Martin." 

Exclamations  of  rage  broke  from  both  the  lads.  Patsey 
had,  during  the  months  she  had  spent  on  the  estate,  made 
herself  extremely  popular  among  the  peasantry,  whose 
cottages  she  constantly  visited,  and  who  always  found 
her  ready  to  listen  to  their  tales  of  trouble,  and  to  supply 
dainty  food  for  the  sick.  The  thought,  too,  that  the  chateau 
had  been  burned  down  was  also  a  blow,  for  all  the  tenantry 
considered  that  they  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  their  seigneur. 

"  How  was  it  that  there  was  no  defence?"  Andr£  asked. 
"  I  know  that  most  of  the  men  were  away,  but  surely 
enough  might  have  been  gathered  to  keep  the  Blues  back 
until  madame  escaped  to  the  woods." 

"  It  seems  they  rode  by  night,  and  arrived  there  soon 
after  day  broke.  They  had  evidently  come  on  purpose  to 
seize  your  lord,  for  as  soon  as  they  found  that  he  was  not 
there  they  went  away  at  once,  only  stopping  to  set  fire  to 
the  chateau.  They  were  evidently  in  a  hurry  to  be  off. 
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Here  is  Philippe  Rehan,  who  has  brought  the  news.  He 
only  knows  what  I  have  told  you,  as  he  mounted  and  rode 
off  at  once." 

"  I  suppose  they  have  taken  our  young  lord  too  1 " 

"Philippe  does  not  know  about  that.  He  says  they 
came  from  the  direction  of  Nantes,  and  no  doubt  my  sister 
has  been  taken  there." 

"What  is  to  be  done,  captain?"  Andre  asked,  as  he 
and  Pierre  looked  at  each  other  helplessly  in  face  of  this 
trouble. 

"  Monsieur  Martin  and  I  are  going  to  leave  at  once.  We 
don't  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  yet,  but  we  shall  cer 
tainly  try  by  all  means  to  get  her  out  of  prison.  How  it  is 
to  be  managed  we  have  not  even  thought,  but  if  it  can  be 
done  we  shall  do  it.  Now,  I  am  sure  that  we  can  rely 
upon  your  assistance." 

"We  will  do  anything,"  Andre  exclaimed;  while  Pierre 
said,  "  We  will  be  cut  to  pieces  for  you,  captain." 

Leigh  gave  a  hand  to  each.  "  I  am  sure  of  it,"  he  said. 
"And  the  band?" 

"Every  one  of  those  we  had  at  first  we  could  answer 
for,"  Andre  replied.  "And  I  believe  that  the  others  can 
be  trusted  too.  They  all  esteem  it  a  high  honour  to  have 
been  received  into  the  band  of  Cathelineau's  scouts. 
They  knew  that  there  would  be  danger  when  they  joined, 
and  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  die  for  the  cause.  All 
would  certainly  be  faithful;  there  would  be  no  fear  about 
that." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  idea  at  present  what  I  shall  want 
you  to  do;  but  at  any  rate  we  shall  go  to  Nantes,  and  it 
is  there  that  you  must  meet  us.  We  shall  ride  off  in  an 
hour's  time.  Let  the  others  sleep  till  there  is  a  general 
movement,  then  you  can  tell  them  what  has  happened, 
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and  that  my  orders  are  that  you  shall  march  home  at  once. 
You  can  be  there  by  to-morrow  night,  can  you  not1?" 

"It  will  be  two  long  marches,  but  we  will  be  there, 
captain." 

"  We  shall  not  be  much  before  you.  By  that  time  we  shall 
have  determined  how  we  shall  set  about  the  matter,  and 
shall  be  able  to  give  you  instructions,  which  will  probably 
be  that  you  are  to  meet  us  at  some  point  we  will  arrange, 
just  outside  the  town.  Of  course  you  will  not  go  in  a 
body,  but  singly  or  in  pairs,  crossing  the  river  at  various 
points  and  travelling  by  different  roads.  Enter  the  town  as 
if  you  belonged  to  villages  round.  I  will  ask  Monsieur  de 
la  Rochejaquelein  to  let  you  have  another  pistol  each 
before  you  leave.  Of  course  you  will  hide  your  arms 
under  your  clothes.  I  don't  know  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  force;  of  course,  at  first  we  shall  try  bribery.  At 
any  rate,  you  will  both  be  most  useful  in  obtaining  infor 
mation.  There  are  very  many  people  who  know  Monsieur 
Martin  by  sight,  and  a  few  who  know  me.  Possibly 
some  of  your  band  may  have  friends  in  Nantes,  and 
these,  if  they  are  of  our  party,  would  be  able  to  ask 
questions  and  to  find  out  the  place  in  which  my  sister 
is  imprisoned  much  better  than  strangers  could  do.  We 
have  heard  nothing  of  what  is  passing  in  Nantes  for 
many  weeks,  and  as  they  have  sent  troops  to  arrest 
Monsieur  Martin,  it  is  possible  that  his  father  may  also 
be  arrested.  If  he  is  at  liberty  he  would  be  sure  to  know 
where  my  sister  is  imprisoned." 

The  day  was  breaking  now  and  Leigh  went  next  to  the 
large  house  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
generals.  He  knew  Rochejaquelein's  room,  having  been 
chatting  with  him  till  late  the  evening  before.  The  young 
count  sat  up  in  bed  as  he  opened  the  door. 
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"You  have  given  me  a  start,  Leigh,"  he  said  with  a 
smile.  "I  was  dreaming  that  the  Blues  had  retaken  the 
town,  and  when  the  door  opened  thought  that  it  was  a 
party  come  to  make  me  prisoner.  Is  there  any  bad  news  ? 
You  look  grave." 

"Bad  news  as  far  as  Jean  Martin  and  I  are  concerned. 
A  messenger  arrived  two  hours  ago  with  the  news  that  a 
party  of  Blues  from  Nantes  arrived  at  his  chateau  without 
being  observed,  as  they  had  travelled  all  night  and  reached 
it  at  daybreak.  They  had  no  doubt  been  specially  sent  to 
arrest  Jean,  but,  finding  that  he  was  away,  they  burnt  the 
chateau  and  carried  oft'  my  sister  a  prisoner.  We  are  going 
to  start  at  once.  I  trust  that  you  will  explain  to  the  other 
generals  the  cause  of  our  absence." 

"  I  am  sorry  indeed  to  hear  your  news,"  Rochejaquelein 
said  warmly.  "A  curse  upon  the  Blues!  Why  can't  they 
content  themselves  with  making  war  on  men,  without  per 
secuting  and  massacring  women?  Certainly  I  will  explain 
to  Cathelineau  and  the  others  the  cause  of  your  absence. 
But  what  are  you  thinking  of  doing?" 

"  That  we  have  not  even  considered.  We  mean  to  get  her 
out  of  their  hands,  if  possible,  but  until  we  see  whether  she 
has  been  really  taken  to  Nantes — of  which  I  have  little 
doubt — which  prison  she  is  placed  in,  and  how  it  is  guarded, 
we  can  form  no  plan.  If  possible,  we  shall  bribe  the 
jailers;  if  not,  we  will  try  to  rescue  her  by  force.  I  am 
taking  my  band  with  me.  I  can  depend  upon  them,  and 
there  is  no  one  in  Nantes  on  whom  we  can  rely.  They 
will  of  course  enter  the  town  singly,  and  will,  I  am  sure, 
give  us  their  loyal  service  should  we  require  it." 

"  If  they  serve  you  as  well  as  they  serve  the  cause,  you 
could  scarce  have  better  assistants.  I  would  that  I  could 
go  with  you,  it  would  be  an  adventure  after  my  own  heart; 
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but  private  friendship  must  give  way  to  our  country's  needs. 
I  hope,  Leigh,  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  meet  again, 
and  that  I  may  hear  that  you  have  been  successful." 

Half  an  hour  later  Leigh  and  Jean  Martin  started.  The 
latter's  first  question  when  Leigh  returned  had  been  regard 
ing  the  child.  It  was  now  nearly  fifteen  months  old,  but  in 
the  terrible  shock  caused  by  the  news  of  his  wife  having 
been  carried  off,  Jean  had  not  thought  of  it  till  Leigh  had 
left  the  room. 

"  The  child  is  as  nothing  to  me,"  he  said  when  Leigh  had 
told  him  that  the  messenger  had  heard  nothing  of  it.  "  It 
would  have  been  some  day,  but  so  far  'tis  as  nothing  com 
pared  to  Patsey.  It  slept  with  the  nurse,  and  may  possibly 
have  escaped,  unless,  indeed,  Patsey  wished  to  take  it  with 
her." 

"I  do  not  think  that  she  would  do  that,"  Leigh  said. 
"No  doubt  it  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  have  it  with 
her,  but  she  would  have  known  that  its  chances  of  life 
would  be  slight  indeed,  and  for  your  sake  she  would  have 
concealed  it,  if  possible,  before  she  was  seized." 

They  reached  the  ruins  of  the  chateau  at  noon  next  day, 
having  stopped  for  the  night  at  Chemille,  in  order  to  rest 
their  horses  and  keep  them  in  condition  for  another  long 
ride  if  necessary.  The  outhouse  had  been  left  standing. 
Francois  came  out  on  hearing  the  sound  of  the  horses' 
hoofs. 

"Thank  God  you  are  back,  master!"  he  said.  "It  has 
been  a  terrible  time." 

"Is  the  child  safe,  or  was  it  taken  with  its  mother?" 
Jean  asked. 

"He  is  safe,  sir;  Marthe  saved  it.  When  madame  heard 
the  Blues  ride  up,  and  looked  out  and  saw  their  uniforms, 
she  ran  into  Marthe's  room  and  said,  'Hide  the  child, 
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Marthe!  Eun  with  it  downstairs  without  waking  it,  and 
put  it  in  a  cupboard  in  the  kitchen.  They  will  never 
think  of  searching  for  it  there,  then  return  to  your  bed 
again.'  Tell  your  master,  when  he  comes  back  again,  I 
have  left  little  Louis  for  him.  I  was  getting  up  when 
I  heard  the  horsemen,  and  guessed  that  it  was  the 
Blues,  and  without  waiting  a  moment  dropped  from  my 
window  and  ran  past  the  stable  and  hid  myself  in  the 
shrubbery  behind  it.  I  had  scarcely  done  so  when  I  heard 
them  come  round  the  house.  Then  there  was  a  great 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  a  minute  later  a  pistol-shot  was 
fired.  I  heard  afterwards  that  madame  told  Henri  to  open 
the  door.  As  he  did  so  the  officer  of  the  Blues  shot  him 
through  the  head. 

"  For  ten  minutes  I  heard  nothing  more.  Then  someone 
came  to  the  stable,  took  out  the  two  horses,  and  then  set 
fire  to  it.  Looking  out  through  the  bushes  I  saw  the 
smoke  coming  out  from  two  or  three  windows  of  the 
chateau.  Then  I  made  off  as  quickly  as  I  could,  got  into 
the  church,  and  set  the  bells  ringing,  thinking  that  it 
might  frighten  off  the  Blues,  though  I  knew  that  the  men 
were  all  away,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  help.  Soon  they 
came  riding  along  at  full  speed,  and  I  saw  madame  in  the 
middle  of  them.  As  soon  as  they  had  gone  the  women  all 
ran  out  from  their  houses.  We  tried  our  best  to  put  out 
the  flames,  but  the  fire  had  too  much  hold.  As  we  were 
doing  this  I  saw  Marthe  with  the  child  in  her  arms. 

"  It  Lid  been  saved  well-nigh  by  a  miracle,  she  said,  and 
she  told  me  how  her  mistress  had  run  in  to  her.  She 
caught  up  the  child,  and  then,  thinking  that  if  they  saw 
its  clothes  they  would  search  for  it,  she  opened  the 
drawers,  seized  them  all,  and  ran  down  and  put  them  and 
the  child  into  the  kitchen  cupboard  as  her  mistress  had 
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told  her,  then  ran  back  to  her  bedroom  and  began  to  dress. 
She  heard  her  mistress  call  to  Henri  to  go  down  and  open 
the  door,  she  heard  the  pistol-shot,  and  the  Blues  pour 
into  the  house.  She  hurried  on  her  clothes  and  went  out. 
They  were  searching  all  over  the  chateau.  The  officer 
came  up  to  her  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand. 

'"Where  is  your  master?'  he  said. 

"'I  do  not  know,'  she  replied.  'He  rode  away  from 
here  ten  days  ago,  and  has  not  been  back  since.' 

"'That  is  the  tale  that  your  mistress  tells,'  he  said. 

" '  It  is  true,  sir.  You  go  into  the  village  and  ask  any  of 
the  women  there,  they  will  tell  you  the  same  thing.  I  will 
swear  on  the  cross  that  it  is  so.' 

"He  seemed  very  angry,  but  turned  away  from  her. 
Presently  the  mistress  came  down  under  a  guard  of  two 
soldiers,  and  as  she  passed  she  said : 

'"Good-bye,  Marthe!  Tell  your  master  that  I  am 
thankful  indeed  that  he  was  not  here.' 

"  Then  the  officers  told  the  men  to  set  fire  to  the  house  in 
a  dozen  places.  They  had  all  got  bundles,  having  taken 
everything  they  thought  of  value.  As  soon  as  they  had 
set  fire  to  the  curtains  everywhere,  and  saw  that  the  flames 
had  got  a  good  hold,  they  mounted  and  rode  off.  They 
had  not  searched  the  kitchen  much,  as  they  had  only 
opened  the  closets  large  enough  for  a  man  to  hide  in,  and 
not  expecting  to  find  anything  worth  taking,  had  not 
troubled  themselves  to  look  into  the  small  ones,  so  Marthe 
had  only  to  take  the  child  out.  Fortunately  it  had  not 
awoke.  When  we  found  that  it  was  hopeless  to  try  and 
put  the  fire  out,  Marthe  took  the  child  over  to  the  farm  of 
Madame  Rehan,  who,  as  soon  as  she  got  the  news  of  the 
mistress  being  carried  off,  had  sent  her  son  away  on  horse 
back  to  tell  you." 
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"Thank  God  the  child  has  been  spared!"  Jean  Martin 
said  reverently.  "  We  will  go  to  the  cure's ;  the  boys  will 
all  be  back  to-night.  Give  the  horses  a  good  feed;  we 
shall  set  out  perhaps  to-night,  perhaps  to-morrow  mor 
ning." 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Martin,"  the  cure  said  as  they  entered 
his  house,  "  this  is  a  sad  home-coming  for  you !  If  we  had 
known  that  the  Blues  were  coming  but  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  they  arrived,  we  could  have  got  madame  away 
to  a  place  of  safety.  I  knew  nought  about  it  until  the 
church  bells  began  to  ring.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  go  out 
five  minutes  later  to  learn  the  cause,  I  saw  them  ride  past 
with  Madame  Martin  in  their  midst.  We  did  not  know 
that  there  were  any  of  them  within  twenty  miles  of  us,  and 
thought  that  there  was  no  chance  whatever  of  their  coming 
to  a  little  village  like  ours." 

"  They  came,  no  doubt,  for  me,"  Jean  said  gloomily.  "  If 
they  had  found  Leigh  and  myself  at  home  they  would  not 
have  taken  the  place  so  easily.  He  and  I  and  the  two  men 
could  have  made  a  stout  defence.  I  hear  that  there  were 
not  more  than  twenty  of  them,  and  I  warrant  that  there 
would  not  have  been  many  of  them  left  when  the  fight  was 
over." 

"  I  am  sure,"  the  cure  said,  "  that  if  you  had  been  there, 
and  the  place  had  been  defended,  all  the  women  within 
sound  of  the  church  bell  would  have  come  in  with  arms, 
and  would  have  fought  like  men  in  the  defence  of  yourself 
and  madame;  but  as  it  was,  the  whole  thing  was  such  a 
surprise,  with  everyone  in  bed  and  asleep,  that  the  enemy 
were  off  before  anyone  could  think  of  what  had  best  be 
done.  As  it  was,  the  women  from  all  the  farms  round 
were  here  armed  with  hatchets  or  pitchforks  half  an  hour 
after  the  bell  began  to  ring.  Of  course,  in  the  village  here 
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we  knew  that  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  but  to  flock 
to  the  church  and  pray  for  the  safety  of  our  good  lady." 

"  Thank  you,  my  friend.  Leigh  and  I  are  going  to 
Nantes  to  see  if  anything  can  be  done  to  get  her  out  of 
prison.  Leigh's  band  are  coming  also.  Of  course  they  will 
travel  singly.  If  of  no  other  use,  they  will  be  better  able  to 
ask  questions  than  we.  I  am  going  over  now  to  Rehan's 
farm  to  see  my  boy  and  to  thank  Marthe  for  saving  him." 

"  It  was  well  managed  indeed,"  the  priest  said.  "  I  went 
over  yesterday  to  see  the  child,  and  the  nurse  told  me  how 
its  escape  had  been  contrived.  It  was  a  happy  thought  on 
the  part  of  its  mother,  and  the  woman  carried  it  out  well. 
But  before  you  go  you  must  take  a  meal,  I  am  sure  that 
you  must  want  it." 

"  I  will  not  say  no  to  that,"  Jean  replied,  "  for  we  have 
not  broken  our  fast  this  morning." 

In  half  an  hour  the  cure's  table  was  most  abundantly 
furnished,  for  as  soon  as  the  news  spread  through  the 
village  that  the  seigneur  had  arrived,  and  was  at  the  house 
of  the  priest,  the  women  brought  in  little  presents — a 
dozen  eggs,  a  fowl,  or  some  trout  that  had  been  caught  by 
the  boys  in  the  stream  that  morning.  One  or  two  of  the 
women  volunteered  to  assist  the  cure's  servant.  Three 
fowls  were  hastily  plucked,  cut  asunder,  and  grilled  over 
the  fire.  As  soon  as  they  were  nearly  ready  they  were 
placed  in  front  of  the  fire  to  be  finished,  while  the  trout 
took  their  place.  The  repast  began  with  these,  the  fowls 
followed,  and  it  was  concluded  with  an  omelette. 

"I  have  not  eaten  such  a  meal,  father,"  Martin  said, 
"  since  I  rode  away.  I  think  after  this  I  shall  be  able  to 
take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  matters.  In  that  respect  the 
meal  will  be  thrown  away  upon  Leigh,  for  he  always  takes 
the  brightest  view  of  everything,  and  has  never  ceased  to 
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assure  me  that  we  are  sure  to  manage  to  get  my  wife  out 
of  the  hands  of  these  villains  somehow,  and  as  he  has  so  far 
always  succeeded  in  what  he  has  attempted,  I  feel  a  good 
deal  of  faith  in  him.  I  should  be  as  hopeful  as  he  if  I 
knew  that  the  Henriette  was  in  the  river  at  Nantes,  and 
that  I  had  to  my  hand  a  dozen  stout  fellows  I  could 
thoroughly  rely  on." 

After  paying  a  visit  to  the  farm,  praising  Marthe,  and 
arranging  that  she  should  continue  to  live  there,  they 
returned  to  the  village. 

"We  will  go  over  to  the  chateau,  Leigh,  before  we  do 
anything  else.  I  want  to  see  how  hot  the  ruins  are." 

"I  should  think  that  they  must  be  pretty  cool  by  this 
time,  Jean;  you  see  it  is  nearly  four  days  since  it  was 
burnt." 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  walls  will  be  cool  enough; 
but  there  was  a  lot  of  woodwork  about  it.  When  the 
roof  fell  in  it  would  smother  the  fire  for  a  time,  but  it 
might  go  on  smouldering  even  now." 

"But  what  does  it  matter,  Jean?" 

"  It  matters  a  good  deal.  I  have  with  me  only  a  hundred 
francs  in  paper,  which  is  not  worth  above  a  third  of  its  face 
value;  I  have  here  four  thousand  in  gold,  which  I  brought 
with  me  from  Nantes  as  soon  as  the  troubles  began.  I 
buried  it  one  day  under  the  hearth-stone  of  the  kitchen, 
thinking  it  possible  that  the  Blues  might  come  here.  The 
money  is  of  the  utmost  importance  now,  for  we  may  want 
it  to  bribe  some  of  the  jailers,  and  therefore  I  must  get  it, 
even  if  it  delays  us  for  a  day." 

They  found  indeed  that,  as  they  had  feared,  there  was 
still  fire  among  the  mass  of  debris. 

"We  must  quench  it  before  we  can  do  anything,  Jean. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  women  will  help." 
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Francois  was  at  once  sent  round,  and  in  a  short  time  all 
the  women  in  the  place  were  assembled  with  pails.  Martin 
and  Fra^ois  worked  the  windlass  of  the  well,  the  women 
carried  pails  of  water,  and  Leigh  threw  the  contents  on  to 
the  smouldering  mass  above  where  he  knew  the  kitchen  fire 
place  must  have  stood.  Clouds  of  steam  rose,  and  from 
time  to  time  some  of  the  women  with  rakes  pulled  off  the 
upper  layer  of  ashes.  They  worked  till  nightfall,  by  which 
time  steam  had  ceased  to  rise. 

"That  will  do  for  to-night,"  Jean  said;  "we  will  finish 
the  job  to-morrow  morning.  Your  band  will  be  here 
by  that  time,  and  will  help  us  to  get  some  of  these  heavy 
beams  and  timbers  out  of  the  way.  We  can  then  rake  the 
smaller  stuff  out  and  get  at  the  fireplace." 

At  eight  o'clock  the  band  arrived.  Leigh  went  down  and 
spoke  to  them,  and  thanked  them  for  the  two  long  marches 
they  had  made.  He  had  during  the  afternoon  obtained  a 
supply  of  bread  and  wine,  and  after  they  fell  out  a  meal 
was  eaten  before  they  started  for  their  homes,  promising  to 
be  back  at  six  in  the  morning  to  aid  in  the  work  of  clearing 
away  the  debris.  Jean  and  Leigh  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in 
talk  with  the  cure,  and  related  to  him  the  events  that  had 
passed  since  they  had  left.  Then,  thoroughly  tired  out,  they 
retired  to  the  room  that  had  been  prepared  for  them.  The 
work  that  afternoon  had  been  heavy;  they  had  had  a  long 
ride  previously,  and  neither  had  slept  much  the  night  before. 
The  next  morning  the  work  was  recommenced.  During 
the  night  the  fire  had  crept  in  again  from  the  surround 
ing  mass;  but  there  were  plenty  of  hands  now,  and  in  an 
hour  it  was  again  extinguished.  The  hearth-stone  was 
soon  cleared  and  raised,  and  Martin  brought  out  a  crock  in 
which  he  had  placed  the  gold. 

"Now,  Leigh,"  he  said,  "you  had  better  have  a  talk 
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with  your  boys  and  arrange  where  they  are  to  meet  you. 
I  should  not  press  any  of  them  who  are  unwilling  to  go. 
This  is  a  private  business,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  right  to  urge  them." 

"  Certainly  not,"  Leigh  agreed.  "  I  am  quite  sure  that 
all  our  boys  will  go  with  us,  both  for  Patsey's  sake  and  be 
cause  they  are  furious  at  the  chateau  being  burnt  down; 
as  to  the  others,  I  shall  put  it  to  them  that  they  are  per 
fectly  free  to  do  as  they  wish.  They  can  go  with  us,  or 
they  can  rejoin  the  army,  just  as  they  like.  If  they  go,  I 
think  that  it  would  be  as  well  that  they  did  not  enter  the 
town,  but  should  take  up  their  quarters  in  a  copse  or  in 
a  deserted  house,  a  mile  or  two  away,  so  that  we  could 
call  them  in  if  we  wanted  them.  Even  in  a  town  like 
Nantes,  forty  strange  boys  wandering  about  might  be 
noticed." 

Martin,  after  seeing  that  the  workers  all  had  refreshment, 
went  to  the  cure's,  as  he  never  interfered  in  any  way  with 
the  boys,  thinking  that  it  might  lessen  Leigh's  authority 
were  he  to  do  so. 

"  Now,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  all,"  Leigh  said,  after  they 
had  drunk  their  wine  and  eaten  their  bread.  "  In  the  first 
place,  do  I  understand  that  all  who  were  first  with  me  are 
ready  to  run  a  considerable  risk,  to  attempt  with  us  to  carry 
off  Madame  Martin  from  the  hands  of  the  Blues,  and  to 
save  her  from  the  fate  that  falls  upon  every  one  that  they 
once  lay  a  hand  upon?" 

"They  are  all  willing,  captain,"  Andre"  said.  "We 
spoke  to  them  again  just  before  we  came  in  last  night, 
and  they  all  said  that  they  were  willing  and  anxious." 

"  Good !  Remember,  lads,  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  draw 
back  now." 

"  We  should  not  dare  show  our  face  in  the  village  again," 
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Pierre  said,  "if  we  were  to  hang  back  when  there  was  a 
chance  of  our  being  of  service  to  so  good  a  lady." 

"  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,"  Leigh  said.  "  I  tell 
you  fairly  that  I  expected  such  an  answer.  Those  who  have 
shown  such  courage  as  you  have  done,  and  have  been  so 
loyal  to  the  promises  made  me  when  I  first  enrolled  you, 
would,  I  felt  certain,  not  hang  back  now.  Now,  do  you 
draw  aside  for  a  minute  or  two  while  I  speak  to  the 
others." 

There  was  a  movement,  and  the  two  groups  stood  apart. 

"Your  case  is  different  from  that  of  the  others,"  he  said. 
"  In  the  first  place  you  have  not  been  with  me  so  long,  and 
secondly — and  tiiis  is  more  important — that  Madame  Martin 
is  not  the  wife  of  your  seigneur,  and  that  you  owe  no  duty 
to  her.  The  enterprise  on  which  we  are  going  to  start 
does  not  concern  the  cause  for  which  we  are  fighting;  it  is  a 
private  business,  and  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  you 
to  take  part  in  it.  You  are  free  either  to  choose  an  officer 
among  yourselves,  or  to  rejoin  the  army,  find  Monsieur  de 
la  Rochejaquelein,  and  tell  him  that  I  sent  you  to  him  in 
order  that  he  might  find  a  suitable  leader  for  you  among 
the  gentlemen  with  him.  I  would  rather  that  you  talked 
the  matter  over  among  yourselves,  and  came  and  gave  me 
an  answer  in  half  an  hour." 

"Will  you  tell  us  what  we  shall  have  to  do,  captain?" 
one  of  them  said. 

"  That  1  can  hardly  do,  for  I  do  not  know  myself.  How 
ever,  I  think  it  probable  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
band  would  remain  outside  the  town.  There  are  copses 
down  by  the  river-side  where  you  could  wait  in  safety  until 
you  were  wanted.  Possibly  you  might  not  be  wanted  at 
all,  possibly  you  might  be  summoned  to  take  part  in  so 
desperate  an  enterprise  as  storming  one  of  the  prisons. 
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Of  course  it  would  be  done  at  night,  when  we  should  have 
the  advantage  of  a  surprise.  I  can  tell  you  no  more  than 
that.  Now,  my  last  word  is,  I  shall  not  think  any  the 
worse  of  you  if  you  decide  not  to  go  with  me." 

It  wanted  five  minutes  of  the  time,  when  two  of  the  boys 
returned  to  where  he  was  talking  with  Pierre  and  Andre. 

"We  have  decided,  captain.  You  told  us  when  you 
marched  away  from  Saumur  that  M.  de  la  Kochejaquelein 
had  approved  of  your  taking  us,  and  therefore  we  shall  feel 
that  we  are  still  doing  our  duty  to  the  cause.  You  have 
been  kind,  good,  and  thoughtful  while  we  have  been  with 
you.  All  those  of  our  own  age  in  the  army  envied  us  who 
were  of  Cathelineau's  scouts,  and  regarded  our  position  as 
a  great  honour.  Even  if  we  were  willing  to  go  back,  we 
could  not  do  so  and  tell  the  others  that  we  had  left  you 
and  our  comrades  when  you  were  about  to  undertake  some 
perilous  service.  But  we  do  not  wish  it.  We  all  desire  to 
remain  with  you  and  to  follow  wherever  you  may  lead  us, 
and  to  die  in  your  service  if  need  be." 

Leigh  shook  them  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  Bravely  said,  and  I  thank  you  heartily.  I  am  proud  of 
my  scouts,  and  am  glad  to  see  that  my  confidence  in  you  is 
well  founded.  Call  the  others  up." 

After  thanking  these  also,  Leigh  addressed  the  whole  of 
them. 

"Now,  I  will  give  you  your  orders.  You  must  make 
your  way  by  different  routes  to  Nantes.  There  are  many 
villages  on  the  bank  where  you  can  find  a  boat  that  will 
take  you  across.  Never  travel  more  than  two  together.  You 
must  all  take  the  green  ribbons  off  your  hats,  leave  your 
belts  behind,  and  hide  your  pistols.  If  questions  are  asked 
you,  reply  that  you  are  going  to  get  work  at  Nantes,  where 
you  have  friends,  and  that  you  are  afraid  to  stay  in  your 
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own  villages.  I  will  give  each  of  you  assignats  for  five 
francs.  It  would  not  do  to  give  you  silver.  With  this 
you  can  pay  for  your  ferry  across  the  water  and  buy  food 
on  the  way.  It  were  best  that  both  on  this  side  of  the 
river  and  the  other  you  travel  either  by  by -lanes  or  through 
the  fields. 

"  When  you  get  near  Nantes,  keep  close  to  the  river,  and 
enter  the  last  large  copse  before  you  get  there.  Andre  or 
Pierre  are  likely  to  be  there  first,  and  will  be  on  the  look 
out  for  you.  They  will  join  me  in  the  town  and  bring  you 
orders  when  necessary,  and  will  send  two  or  three  of  you 
in  daily  to  buy  food  for  the  rest.  I  can  give  you  no  orders 
beyond  that.  Now,  I  hope  I  shall  meet  you  all  in  three 
days'  time  at  your  rendezvous.  Pierre  and  Andre,  you  will, 
on  the  evening  after  you  arrive,  enter  Nantes,  following 
the  river  bank.  You  will  go  along  to  a  spot  where  a  church 
faces  the  river.  Sit  down  on  its  steps  and  wait  for  us  until 
the  clock  strikes  ten.  If  we  are  not  there,  return  and 
come  back  the  next  evening.  If  we  are  still  not  there,  you 
will  know  that  some  bad  luck  has  befallen  us,  and  the  band 
will  then  disperse,  and  you  will  all  find  your  way  up  home. 
I  should  advise  you  all  to  travel  by  night  when  you  have 
once  crossed  the  Loire.  In  that  way  you  will  avoid  any 
risk  of  being  questioned." 

The  boys  then  dispersed,  and  Leigh  returned  to  the 
priest's.  He  and  Martin  had  already  talked  over  their  dis 
guises,  and  had  agreed  that  those  of  fishermen  would  be 
the  most  appropriate;  but  until  they  could  obtain  the  neces 
sary  clothes,  they  would  go  in  the  attire  of  fairly  well-to-do 
people  in  a  country  town. 

"  We  should  only  have  to  put  on  a  tricolour  scarf,  Jean, 
and  should  look  like  municipal  authorities." 

"It  would  go  against  the  grain  to  put  that  rag  on," 
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Martin  said;  "but  your  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  I  would 
dress  up  as  a  general  of  the  Blues,  or  as  Robespierre  himself, 
on  such  an  errand  as  we  are  bound  on.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  go  to  Clisson.  The  place  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
people,  and  the  village  authorities  will  not  dare  to  ask  us 
any  questions." 

After  dining  with  the  cure",  they  mounted  and  rode  to 
Clisson,  arriving  there  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
They  went  to  the  leader  of  the  force  there,  as  he  was  a 
friend  of  Jean's. 

"  I  will  send  and  get  you  the  things,"  he  said,  when  they 
told  him  the  object  of  their  visit.  "It  is  just  as  well,  if 
any  of  the  people  here  are  acting  as  spies  for  the  Blues — 
which  is  likely  enough — that  they  should  not  be  able  to 
give  any  description  of  you.  We  are  all  three  about  the 
same  size,  therefore  I  will  go  out  and  buy  two  suits.  As  to 
the  scarves,  I  am  more  doubtful.  I  doubt  if  any  shopkeeper 
here  would  admit  that  he  had  even  a  bit  of  tricolour  ribbon 
in  his  possession." 

"It  will  not  matter  about  that,"  Martin  said;  "and,  at 
any  rate,  when  we  get  beyond  the  ground  held  by  us,  we 
shall  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  a  couple  of 
cockades  of  those  colours. 

"  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,"  he  went  on.  "  Here 
are  five  louis ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  be  able  to  lay 
them  out  well  for  us.  But  remember,  please,  that  although 
we  are  all  three  the  same  height,  I  am  some  four  or  five 
inches  bigger  round  the  shoulders  than  Leigh,  and  want 
more  room  for  my  arms  also." 

"  I  will  remember,"  the  other  laughed.  "  Just  let  me  pass 
this  string  round  you,  and  then  round  Monsieur  Stansfield, 
and  tie  two  knots  in  it;  and  I  will  also  measure  you  round 
the  waist  and  leg." 
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In  an  hour  he  returned  with  one  of  his  men  carrying  two 
parcels. 

"I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  clothes  for  your 
brother-in-law,"  he  said,  "  but  I  had  to  go  to  two  or  three 
shops  before  I  could  get  coat  and  breeches  wide  enough  for 
you.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  your  horses?" 

"  We  shall  ride  into  Nantes  as  we  are  after  nightfall,  and 
shall  put  them  up  at  a  small  inn.  I  know  of  one  near  the 
water;  it  is  kept  by  a  man  who  was  at  one  time  in  my 
lugger,  but  he  had  his  leg  crushed  in  a  storm,  and  had  to 
have  it  taken  off.  He  was  a  good  sailor,  so  I  set  him  up, 
and  can  rely  upon  him.  He  will  get  fishermen's  clothes 
for  us,  and,  should  we  have  to  stay  there  any  time,  buy  a 
boat  and  nets.  We  may  want  such  a  thing  badly." 

The  clothes  were  tried  on  and  found  to  fit  fairly  well.  In 
our  days  the  short-waisted  coats  with  their  long  tails,  and 
the  waistcoats  extending  below  the  waist,  would  be  deemed 
laughable,  but  as  it  was  then  the  fashion  among  the  middle 
classes,  and  especially  the  Eepublicans,  Jean  saw  nothing 
ridiculous  in  it,  while  Leigh  smiled  at  the  figures  they  cut. 
Both  had  brighf^yellow  breeches  and  stockings,  and  low 
shoes.  They  waited  till  midnight  at  Clisson  and  then 
mounted  again,  and  by  morning  they  were  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  a  ferry  a  short  distance  above  Nantes.  They  stopped 
at  a  small  village  and  there  purchased  two  tricolour  cock 
ades  from  the  one  shop  it  boasted,  these  forming  conspicuous 
objects  in  the  window,  as  a  proof  of  the  warm  adherence  of 
its  owner  to  the  Convention. 

At  the  little  cabaret  they  took  breakfast  and  saw  that 
the  horses  were  fed,  then  they  rode  on  to  the  ferry.  The 
boat  was  on  the  opposite  side,  and  in  half  an  hour  it  crossed. 
Then  they  took  their  places  and  were  ferried  over.  A  party 
of  soldiers  were  posted  at  the  landing-place. 
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"  You  are  going  to  Nantes,  I  suppose,  citizens  ?"  the  officer 
in  command  asked. 

"  We  are.  We  come  from  Vallet,  and  are  going  to  consult 
the  commissary  of  the  republic  concerning  some  taxes  that, 
as  we  consider,  it  is  impossible  for  the  town  to  pay,  which 
the  commissary  there  has  imposed  upon  us." 

"  I  should  imagine  that  your  errand  is  scarcely  likely  to 
meet  with  success,"  the  officer  said  with  a  light  smile.  "  I 
hear  the  same  complaints  at  Nantes,  but  have  not  heard 
that  any  remission  has  been  made.  Well,  citizens,  at  any 
rate  I  can  wish  you  luck  on  your  errand." 

It  was  still  very  early  when  they  rode  into  Nantes,  and 
but  few  people  were  about  the  streets.  Trade  was  almost 
at  a  stand-still.  The  town,  which  had  been  strongly  Kepub- 
lican,  was  at  once  deeply  discontented  with  the  crushing 
taxation  imposed  upon  it,  and  horrified  at  the  constant  exe 
cutions  that  took  place.  Almost  every  house  had  soldiers 
billeted  on  it,  as  it  was  considered  necessary  to  keep  a 
large  force  there  in  order  to  overawe  the  south  of  Brittany, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  send  supports  to  the  generals  operating 
in  the  west  of  La  Vendee.  There  was  scarcely  any  shipping 
in  the  river,  and  even  the  fishermen  had  almost  given  up 
plying  their  business ;  their  best  customers  had  fallen  under 
the  guillotine,  and  there  was  no  demand  for  fish  on  fast 
days — for  to  practise  any  of  the  observances  of  religion 
was  considered  to  be  in  itself  a  proof  of  hostility  to  the 
Convention.  Therefore  Jean  and  Leigh  rode  into  the 
court-yard  of  the  little  inn  without  having  attracted  any 
attention  whatever. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PREPARATIONS   FOR   A   RESCUE. 

T  HAVE  no  accommodation  for  you  here,  citizens,"  a  voice 
JL  said,  as  Jean  Martin  and  Leigh  rode  into  the  little 
court-yard,  and  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg  came  out  from 
the  side  door  of  the  inn. 

"  I  think  you  might  be  able  to  manage  for  us,  Brenon," 
Jean  said. 

"MonDieu!  it  is— " 

Jean  held  up  his  hand  snarply. 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,  Citizen  Gallon  from  Vallet.  It  is  not  often 
that  I  stir  so  far  from  home,  but  I  had  business  here." 

"Well,  well,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you,  comrade; 
but,  as  you  know,  I  don't  profess  to  take  in  horses.  My 
clients  come  from  the  water-side,  and  generally  my  stable  is 
full  of  their  baskets  and  ropes.  However,  I  will  see  what  I 
can  do.  I  will  tie  them  up  in  that  shed  for  the  present,  and 
then  clear  out  a  stall  for  them  afterwards." 

The  horses  were  led  to  a  shed  encumbered  with  fishing 
gear  of  all  sorts. 

"What  madness  has  seized  you,  mon  capitaine,  to  put 
your  head  into  this  lion's  den?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  presently,  Brenon,  when  we  get  inside. 
I  am  glad  that  you  are  able  to  take  the  horses  in.  We  don't 
want  to  be  stared  at,  or  talked  about;  we  have  come  along 
the  river  bank,  and,  so  far,  we  have  been  quite  unnoticed." 

"All  the  better,  all  the  better;  to  be  noticed  here  means 
to  have  one's  head  cut  off.  Now,  I  will  take  you  to  a  little 
room  upstairs  where  there  is  no  chance  of  anyone  seeing 
you." 
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"Get  us  up,  if  you  can,  without  our  being  noticed  by 
your  servants,  Brenon ;  we  shall  be  differently  dressed  when 
we  come  down  again." 

The  man  nodded. 

"The  boy  is  in  the  front  room,"  he  said.  "There  are 
three  or  four  fishermen  there  having  their  morning  glass. 
I  have  no  other  servants.  My  wife  does  what  is  needful, 
for  I  was  obliged  to  discharge  the  girl  we  had,  everything 
has  been  so  slack  of  late." 

He  led  them  up  to  a  chamber  looking  on  to  the  quay. 
Jean  was  puzzled  at  the  man's  manner,  for  he  spoke  in  a 
confused  and  hesitating  way.  When  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  he  stood  rubbing  his  hands  together  nervously. 

"Have  you  heard  lately  from  Nantes,  Monsieur  Jean?" 

"No,  it  is  five  weeks  since  I  had  any  news,  except,  of 
course,  what  was  known  about  the  troops  that  were  here. 
What  is  it,  old  friend?  Is  there  bad  news?" 

"There  is  terrible  news,"  Brenon  said,  "so  bad  that  I 
don't  know  how  to  tell  you." 

"Speak  out,  old  friend;  I  have  had  one  blow  so  heavy 
that  I  can  scarcely  be  hurt  more  than  I  am." 

"  Well,  then,  monsieur  your  father  has  been  arrested  and 
is  in  the  prison,  and  you  know  what  that  means!" 

"  Father  arrested!"  Jean  exclaimed;  "on  what  grounds? 
He  never  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  public  affairs.  That  at 
heart  he  hated  what  has  being  going  on,  I  know;  but  he 
never  spoke  strongly  even  to  me,  and  when  I  have  heard  his 
opinion  asked,  he  has  always  replied  that  he  was  a  trader, 
and  that  a  man  could  not  give  his  attention  to  business  if 
he  worried  himself  over  politics.  He  attended,  to  his  trade, 
and  left  it  to  those  who  liked,  to  manage  the  government  of 
th£  country.  What  of  my  mother  and  sister?" 

"  They  are  safe,  monsieur.     He  sent  them  off  a  fortnight 
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before  in  disguise  to  La  Kochelle;  at  least,  so  I  have  heard 
from  the  fishermen.  And  as  the  Henriette  was  lying  there 
at  the  time,  and  sailed  two  days  after,  there  is  not  much 
doubt  but  that  they  sailed  in  her  for  England.  Your  father 
was  denounced  before  the  committee  of  public  safety  as 
one  who  was  hostile  to  the  Convention.  He  was  accused 
of  having  sent  large  sums  of  money  to  England,  and  was 
believed  to  have  sent  his  wife  and  daughter  there  also,  with 
the  intention,  of  course,  of  following  them;  and  the  fact 
that  you  were  known  to  be  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the 
brigands,  as  they  call  the  Vendeans,  was  also  mentioned  as 
an  additional  crime  on  his  part." 

"  Then  we  have  a  double  task  to  carry  out,  Leigh,"  Jean 
said  grimly.  "  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  we  came  here  for, 
Brenon.  Six  days  ago  a  small  party  of  the  Blue  cavalry 
came  at  night  to  my  chateau.  I  was  away,  but  they  carried 
off  my  wife  as  a  prisoner,  and  burnt  the  house  to  the 
ground.  So  we  have  come  here  to  see  if  we  cannot  get  her 
out  of  prison." 

"You  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  that?"  the  man 
exclaimed  in  surprise.  "Ah,  monsieur!  it  is  well-nigh  an 
impossibility  that  you  have  undertaken.  The  villains  know 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  men,  friends  of  the  prisoners 
with  whom  they  have  crowded  the  jails,  who  would  tear 
them  down  stone  by  stone  if  they  had  the  power;  but  in 
addition  to  the  prison  warders — not  the  men  that  used  to 
be  there,  but  men  taken  from  the  lowest  class  in  the  town — 
the  prisons  are  watched  by  what  they  call  the  volunteers, 
fifteen  hundred  men  belonging  to  the  scum  of  the  city, 
the  men  from  the  slaughter-houses,  the  skinners',  and  the 
tan-yards.  Some  of  these  are  ever  on  guard  round  the 
prisons  night  and  day.  There  have  been  great  changes 
here. 
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"A  year  ago  almost  everyone  thought  that  the  As 
sembly  was  going  to  do  wonderful  things,  no  one  knew 
exactly  what.  According  to  what  they  said,  everyone  was 
to  be  able  to  eat  meat  seven  days  a  week,  to  wear  good 
clothes,  and  to  do  just  as  much  work  as  pleased  him  and 
no  more.  Even  the  fishermen  and  sailors  were  fools 
enough  to  believe  it.  But  there  is  a  great  change  now. 
At  first  they  approved  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  those 
who,  they  were  told,  were  the  cause  of  all  misery  and 
poverty;  but  when  every  day  fresh  prisoners  were  brought 
in,  and  it  was  not  the  nobles  only  but  quiet  citizens — 
tradesmen,  manufacturers,  doctors,  and  advocates  —  and 
every  morning  a  score  were  carried  out  to  be  guillotined, 
men  began  to  change  their  opinion,  especially  when  they 
found  that  the  more  heads  were  cut  off  the  less  work  there 
was  and  the  poorer  they  became.  They  began  to  talk 
among  themselves,  and  when  it  came  to  executing  Avomen 
and  children  as  well  as  men  they  turned  round  altogether. 

"  More  than  once  the  fishermen  and  sailors  have  tried  to 
rescue  prisoners  on  their  way  to  execution.  The  commis 
sioners  of  the  republic  have  been  hooted  in  the  streets, 
and  if  they  had  had  arms  in  their  hands  our  men  would 
have  turned  the  tables;  but  the  town  is  full  of  troops  now, 
and,  worse  than  all,  they  have  enrolled  this  corps  of  volun 
teers,  who  are  the  terror  of  the  place.  They  have  spies 
everywhere,  and  no  one  dares  whisper  a  word  against  the 
commissioners  or  the  executions,  for,  if  but  two  or  three 
men  are  standing  by,  the  chances  are  that  one  of  them  is 
a  spy." 

"  But  surely  my  brother  might  have  prevented  my  father's 
arrest,  Brenon?  He  was  one  of  the  leading  men  at  that 
Jacobin  Club." 

"He  is  still  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  party,"  Brenon 
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said  gloomily.  "He  is  established  in  your  father's  house 
now,  and  is  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  commis 
saries  of  the  Convention." 

"Is  Monsieur  Desailles  still  here?  He  was  a  young  ad 
vocate,  and  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club." 

"Yes,  he  is  a  member  still;  but  he  is  not  in  good  odour 
with  the  extreme  party.  He  is  at  the  head  of  what  they 
call  the  moderates.  They  say  that  sometimes  these  try  to 
defend  accused  persons,  and  that  is  considered  a  terrible 
offence  by  the  others.  I  should  never  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  himself  and  those  with  him  have  been  denounced 
as  enemies  of  the  state.  This  is  an  awful  time,  monsieur, 
and  Heaven  only  knows  what  we  shall  come  to.  Now,  is 
there  anything  that  I  can  do  for  you,  captain?  You  know 
well  that  you  have  but  to  say  the  word,  and  that,  whatever 
it  is,  I  would  do  it  even  if  I  were  cut  to  pieces  the  minute 
afterwards." 

"Thank  you,  old  friend;  it  was  because  I  knew  that  you 
were  trusty  and  true  that  I  came  here.  Now,  the  first  thing 
that  we  want  is  fishermen's  clothes.  We  only  disguised  our 
selves  in  those  things  in  order  to  pass  safely  through  the 
Blues  and  be  able  to  cross  the  ferry.  For  the  present  they 
have  done  their  work,  and  now  we  want  a  disguise  that  we 
can  go  about  in  unnoticed.  Of  course  we  don't  want  new 
things." 

"I  can  get  them  easily  enough,  monsieur;  my  customers 
are  all  hard  up.  I  know  pretty  well  which  are  true  men 
and  which  are  not." 

"  In  the  next  place,  I  should  like  to  buy  or  hire  a  boat 
to  be  at  my  disposal  as  long  as  I  stay  here." 

"  There  are  boats  and  to  spare,  captain.  Fishing  goes  on 
because  men  must  live,  though  it  can  hardly  be  called  living, 
for  the  prices  of  everything  are  fixed  by  law  now,  and  are 
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fixed  so  low  that  the  men  can  scarce  earn  enough  to  buy 
bread  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Still,  there  are  boats 
in  plenty.  Men  have  come  down  from  towns  and  villages 
higher  up,  for  they  say  that  the  troops  are  under  no  control, 
and  when  the  boats  come  in  after  a  night's  fishing  they 
come  down  and  help  themselves,  and  if  a  man  ventures  to 
grumble  he  gets  a  musket-ball  to  pay  him  for  his  fish.  The 
men  here  at  first  were  against  their  fishing  between  this 
place  and  the  sea,  but  the  authorities  stepped  in,  and  said 
that  the  more  food  the  better  for  the  people;  and  as  the 
price  was  fixed  the  men  here  saw  that  it  made  no  difference 
to  them.  Still,  like  our  own  men,  they  are  doing  badly 
enough,  and  one  could  buy  a  boat  for  a  mere  song." 

"  It  would  be  better  to  buy  one  from  those  men,  Brenon, 
because  the  fact  of  our  being  strangers  would  not  then  be 
noticed.  I  want  one  rowing  boat,  as  fast  a  craft  as  you 
can  pick  out.  I  also  want  to  hire  a  boat  with  a  cabin  that 
will  hold  us  both.  Of  course  it  will  be  a  sailing  boat,  say 
of  three  or  four  tons  burden.  I  intend  that  we  shall  live 
on  board.  It  might  be  noticed  if  two  strange  sailors  were 
often  coming  in  and  out  of  your  place,  whereas  if  we  were 
in  a  boat  moored  against  the  bank  no  one  would  notice 
us.  If  you  can  get  hold  of  such  a  boat,  with  a  couple  of 
men  who  seem  to  you  to  be  honest  fellows,  strangers  to  the 
place,  it  will  be  a  great  thing,  and  we  could  occasionally  go 
down  the  river  and  do  a  little  fishing." 

"All  that  can  be  managed  easily  enough,  captain.  I 
know  of  one  boat  just  such  a  size  owned  by  two  men,  Rouget 
and  Medart,  who  sailed  in  the  Henrielte  for  years,  and  only 
left  her  when  you  did,  as  they  had  wives  and  families  here 
and  knew  that  she  would  not  put  in  again  for  a  long  time. 
You  could  trust  them  as  you  do  me." 

"That  would  be  the  very  thing.     Make  arrangements 
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with  them  on  any  terms  they  like.  I  will  take  her  by  the 
week.  She  carries  a  boat,  I  suppose?" 

"  Of  course,  monsieur,  they  could  not  do  without  one." 

"If  she  is  fast,  well  and  good;  if  not,  tell  them  to  buy 
the  fastest  they  can  find.  They  can  sell  their  own  boat 
in  part  payment,  or  they  can  get  her  up  on  the  quay  and 
let  her  lie  there  until  we  have  gone,  when  they  can  either 
sell  her  or  the  new  one.  However,  the  clothes  are  the  first 
thing;  we  cannot  venture  out  in  these,  in  the  first  place, 
because  we  might  be  questioned,  and  secondly,  because  we 
might  be  recognized;  whereas  in  a  fisherman's  dress,  Avith 
a  wide  oil-skin  hat  and  our  faces  dirtied  somewhat,  I  don't 
think  that  anyone  could  know  us." 

They  remained  quiet  until  evening,  and  then  sallied  out 
in  the  disguises  Brenon  had  obtained  for  them.  Their  first 
visit  was  to  the  house  of  Jean's  friend,  Desailles.  It  was 
arranged  that  Leigh  should  not  go  in,  as  Desailles  would 
probably  speak  more  freely  to  Jean  if  alone.  Jean  had 
written  his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper,  folded  it  up,  and  care 
fully  sealed  it,  and  when  he  reached  the  house  he  handed  this 
to  the  woman  who  opened  the  door. 

"  This  is  for  Citizen  Desailles,"  he  said.  "  I  will  wait;  he 
may  want  to  see  me." 

In  a  minute  the  servant  returned  and  requested  him  to 
come  in.  He  was  shown  into  a  room  where  Desailles  was 
sitting  with  some  papers  before  him.  He  did  not  speak 
until  the  servant  closed  the  door,  then  he  leapt  up  and  held 
out  both  hands  to  his  visitor. 

"  My  dear  Jean,"  he  said,  "  what  imprudence,  what  mad 
ness  for  you  to  venture  here ! " 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  any  fear  of  my  being  discovered. 
Even  you  yourself  would  scarcely  know  me." 

"  I  know  you  now  you  have  taken  that  hat  off,  but  I  own 
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that  I  did  not  recognize  you  before,  and  thought  for  the 
moment  that  you  were  but  a  messenger.  Please  do  not  talk 
loud.  For  aught  I  know,  my  servant  has  been  bribed  to 
act  as  a  spy  upon  me,  and  may  have  her  ear  at  the  keyhole. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  Jean,  things  are  coming  to  a  crisis  at 
the  club.  The  violent  party  get  more  violent  every  day, 
and  I  am  heartily  sick  of  this  butchers'  work.  I  feel  that 
at  any  moment  I  may  be  denounced." 

"Then  why  on  earth  do  you  stay  here,  Jules?  Why 
don't  you  come  and  throw  in  your  lot  with  us?" 

"  I  should  have  laughed  at  the  idea  a  year  ago,"  he  said, 
"  for  at  that  time,  although  I  objected  strongly  to  the  doings 
.in  Paris,  I  yet  believed  that  much  good  would  come  of  the 
changes.  Now  I  know  that  nothing  has  come  of  them  but 
murder  and  misery,  and  the  madness  increases  rather  than 
diminishes.  Hopeless  as  I  own  your  struggle  seems  to  me, 
I  would  at  least  rather  be  killed  in  battle  than  executed 
here ;  but  I  would  rather  still  get  to  England  if  I  could.  As 
you  know,  I  can  play  the  violin  well,  and  might  be  able  to 
support  myself  by  its  aid  if  nothing  else  turned  up." 

"  If  you  are  thinking  of  going,  Desailles,  I  will  give  you 
a  letter  to  my  father-in-law  at  Poole.  I  hear  that  my  mother 
and  sister  have  escaped,  and  they  have  doubtless  gone  there; 
so  you  will  not  find  yourself  friendless.  And  now  for  the 
purpose  that  has  brought  me  here.  I  had  no  idea  until  I 
arrived  that  these  wretches  had  imprisoned  my  father,  who 
is  the  last  man  to  interfere  in  politics,  and  has,  I  am  sure, 
never  uttered  a  word  of  enmity  against  the  Convention.  I 
came  to  endeavour  to  rescue  my  wife,  who,  as  no  doubt  you 
have  heard,  has  been  seized  and  carried  off  in  my  absence, 
and  my  house  laid  in  ashes.  I  suppose  she  has  been  brought 
here." 

"  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  it,"  Jules  said.    "  The  party  of  horse 
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who  did  it  were  specially  sent  from  here.  Of  course 
you  were  the  principal  object  of  the  expedition,  but  the 
officer  was  ordered  to  bring  her  too — in  the  first  place  as 
your  wife,  in  the  second  as  an  Englishwoman,  and  therefore, 
of  course,  an  enemy  of  France.  You  were  denounced  to 
the  club;  and  as  you  were  known  to  be  one  of  the  gentle 
men  who  had  joined  the  insurrection  and  were  fighting  with 
Cathelineau  and  others,  I  knew  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
raise  a  voice  on  your  behalf,  having  the  satisfaction  of  feel 
ing  sure  that  you  would  be  away  from  home  when  they  got 
there,  and  hoping  that  your  wife  would  receive  notice  of 
their  coming  before  they  entered  the  house." 

"  Has  she  been  brought  here  yet?" 

"  Yes,  she  arrived  three  days  ago.  She  is  in  the  old  city 
prison,  where  your  father  is  also  confined." 

"  So  far  that  is  fortunate,"  Jean  said.  "  Now,  how  about 
my  father?  I  should  have  thought  that  Jacques'  influence 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  protect  him." 

The  young  advocate  smiled  bitterly.  "  Monsieur  Jacques 
Martin  poses  as  a  Brutus,  Jean.  "When  your  father  was 
denounced  in  the  club  he  rose  and  said  that  he  should  take 
no  part  in  the  deliberations,  that  he  was  before  all  other 
things  a  patriot,  and  that  he  would  not  permit  private 
affection  to  interfere  with  his  duty  as  a  citizen.  In  fact,  my 
dear  Jean,  painful  as  it  must  be  for  you  to  hear,  my  opinion 
is,  that  your  brother  has  all  along  been  playing  a  deep  game, 
and  that  his  object  has  been  to  grasp  the  whole  of  your 
father's  business  and  property.  It  was  a  friend  of  his  who 
denounced  you  at  the  club  when  I  before  gave  you  warning; 
it  was  members  of  his  clique  who  stirred  the  authorities  up 
to  send  a  small  body  of  cavalry  to  capture  you,  and  it  was 
they  also  who  denounced  your  father.  Your  brother  is  by 
far  the  most  powerful  of  the  committee  of  safety,  as  well  as 
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in  the  club.  He  assumes  an  air  of  perfect  disinterestedness 
and  of  a  passionate  love  for  the  republic.  His  vote  is 
always  given  for  death.  I  think  he  takes  St.  Just  as  his 
model,  and  repeats  his  assertion,  that  it  is  only  by  the  de 
struction  of  the  enemies  of  France  that  France  can  be  freed. 

"  There  is  a  cold-bloodedness  about  him  that  sets  my 
nerves  tingling.  I  believe  myself  that  the  discovery  that 
your  father  had  largely  reduced  his  stocks  and  had  sent  the 
proceeds  to  England,  decided  him  in  either  agreeing  to,  or 
bringing  about,  this  denunciation,  and  that  he  deferred  it 
only  until  he  found  that  your  mother  and  sister  bad 
escaped;  that  freed  his  hands  to  some  extent.  Had  they 
remained  here  he  would  have  been  in  a  difficult  position. 
Even  in  these  days,  when  we  are  sated  with  horrors,  he  could 
hardly  have  permitted  his  mother  and  sister  to  be  executed, 
when,  as  everyone  knew,  he  had  power  to  save  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  had  remained  they  would  have 
been  obstacles  to  the  success  of  his  plan.  As  it  is  now,  your 
father's  house  and  all  property  belonging  to  him  were  de 
clared  confiscated ;  but  the  committee  of  safety  passed  a  vote 
that,  seeing  the  inestimable  service  rendered  to  the  state  by 
his  eldest  son,  they  would  be  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  token 
of  gratitude  for  his  well-doing." 

"You  scarcely  surprise  me,"  Jean  said  gloomily.  "I 
never  liked  my  brother — we  had  not  a  feeling  in  common, 
and  for  years  he  has  never  seemed  to  belong  to  the  family; 
and  certainly  since  the  troubles  began  he  has  not  set  foot  in 
my  father's  house.  Still,  I  hardly  believed  that  he  would  be 
such  a  scoundrel.  I  abhorred  his  opinions,  but  believed  that 
he  was  at  least  sincere.  I  did  not  see  what  he  could  gain 
by  a  revolution.  Now  I  understand  his  character  better, 
and  can  see  how  cleverly  he  has  played  his  cards.  I  cannot 
reckon  myself  with  the  scoundrel,  deeply  as  he  has  wronged 
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me  and  my  father,  but  I  should  welcome  the  news  that  retri 
bution  had  fallen  upon  him  by  some  other  hand.  And 
now,  Jules,  can  you  give  me  any  advice  whatever  as  to  how 
to  set  about  my  scheme  of  getting  them  both  out  of  prison?" 

Jules  shook  his  head.  "  I  fear,  my  poor  friend,  that  that 
is  impossible.  The  prison  is,  as  you  know,  strong;  there 
are,  I  should  say,  some  forty  warders,  all  ruffians  and 
scoundrels.  Any  attempt  to  bribe  even  one  of  them  would 
almost  to  a  certainty  be  denounced,  and  it  would  probably 
be  necessary  to  have  at  least  half  a  dozen  in  the  plot.  As  to 
force,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  The  building  is  very 
strong,  there  are  always  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
volunteers  on  guard  outside,  and  an  alarm  would  bring  up 
five  hundred  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
troops.  What  force  could  you  bring  that  could  have  even 
a  remote  chance  of  success?" 

"I  have  Leigh  with  me;  you  know  him  well,  Jules.  I 
rely  much  more  upon  him  than  I  do  on  myself.  He  is 
full  of  plans  and  contrivances,  and  has  rendered  extra 
ordinary  services  during  the  war.  He  has  with  him,  or 
rather  will  have  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  so,  a  band  of 
forty  lads,  of  whom  he  is  the  captain,  who  have  acted  as 
scouts  to  Cathelineau.  They  will  be  in  hiding  a  mile  or 
two  out  of  the  town." 

Jules  lifted  his  eyebrows.  "  I  am  afraid  that  such  a 
force  as  that  would  be  of  very  little  use  to  you,  Jean — in 
fact,  of  no  use  whatever.  If  you  had  five  hundred  men, 
and  could  gather  them  for  a  sudden  attack  on  the  jail,  and 
had  a  couple  of  cannon  to  blow  in  the  gate,  I  should  say 
it  might  be  possible,  and  even  then  the  chance  of  its  being 
all  done  and  the  fugitives  got  safely  away  before  the 
arrival  of  some  three  thousand  troops  would  be  very 
doubtful." 
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At  this  moment  the  servant  brought  in  a  note. 
"Who  brought  thisl"  Monsieur  Desailles  asked. 
"It  was  a  woman,  monsieur;  she  did  not  wait  for  an 
answer." 

The  advocate  opened  it.     It  was  written  in  pencil. 

Dear  Jules,  Martin  is  on  his  feet  denouncing  you.  Hostile 
vote  certain.  Escape  at  once. 

After  reading  it  he  handed  it  to  Jean. 

"That  settles  it,"  he  said.  "I  am  with  you.  Where 
are  you  staying?" 

Martin  told  him,  and  said,  "  It  will  never  do  for  you 
to  stay  there.  But  I  have  arranged  for  a  boat  with  a 
cabin.  We  shall  go  on  board  at  once,  you  can  come  with 
us.  I  had  better  go  out  first." 

"It  is  better  that  we  should  not  go  together,  for  if  the 
woman  reports  that  I  went  off  with  a  fisherman,  a  search 
might  be  made  in  all  the  boats.  I  will  join  you  on  the 
quay  opposite  the  inn  you  speak  of.  I  shall  need  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  burn  some  papers.  I  have  already  a 
valise  packed,  with  a  couple  of  thousand  francs,  which  is 
all  the  money  I  could  obtain  without  creating  suspicion.  I 
have  seen  this  coming  for  some  time,  and  had  no  intention 
of  making  a  martyr  of  myself  when  my  doing  so  would 
be  of  no  advantage." 

"  Don't  delay  too  long,  Jules.  I  shall  be  in  a  fever  until 
you  join  me." 

"I  know  their  way,  Jean.  There  will  be  half  a  dozen 
speeches,  each  vieing  with  the  other  in  abusing  me.  My 
friends  will  see  the  uselessness  of  trying  to  defend  me 
when  the  terrorists  are  three  to  one  against  them.  If  my 
friend  slipped  out,  as  is  probable,  directly  your  brother 
rose,  I  can  calculate  on  a  good  hour.  Actually  the  club 
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have  no  power  whatever  to  order  arrests,  but  they  are  so 
closely  allied  now  with  the  committee  of  safety  that  they 
do  not  stand  upon  legalities,  except  in  cases  likely  to 
attract  a  great  deal  of  public  attention." 

Jules  went  to  the  door  and  let  his  visitor  out.  Jean 
joined  Leigh. 

"Desailles  is  going  to  join  us.  He  has  just  been  de 
nounced,  and  will  be  with  us  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on 
the  wharf.  It  is  very  lucky  that  Brenon  completed  the 
arrangements  to-day  for  the  boat,  and  that  Rouget  and 
Medart  will  be  expecting  us  this  evening.  I  told  them 
that  I  might  not  come  until  to-morrow  morning,  but  this 
settles  it.  There  will  be  a  sharp  search  for  Desailles  as 
soon  as  it  is  found  that  he  has  gone,  and  it  is  just  as  well 
that  we  should  be  off  too.  I  am  very  glad  that  I  had  the 
boat  taken  from  her  usual  berth  to  a  spot  half  a  mile 
higher  up,  because  there  are  sure  to  be  inquiries  whether 
any  fishing-boats  put  out  during  the  night." 

They  walked  fast  back  to  the  inn.  Brenon,  on  being 
told  what  had  happened,  agreed  that  it  would  certainly  be 
safest  for  them  to  go  on  board.  "  I  have  two  friends  living 
here,"  he  said,  "both  of  whom  are  carriers,  and  keep  eight 
or  ten  horses.  To-morrow  morning  early  I  will  take  one 
of  your  horses  to  one  and  the  second  to  the  other.  No  one 
will  notice  them  there,  whereas  if  a  search  is  made — and 
I  have  no  doubt  a  search  will  be  made  of  the  houses  near 
the  river — they  will  light  upon  them  in  my  shed,  and  they 
would  not  believe  my  story  that  I  had  two  citizens  from 
Vallet  living  here — in  the  first  place  because  it  is  an  un 
likely  place  to  put  them  up,  and  in  the  second  because  no 
such  citizens  would  be  forthcoming.  It  is  lucky  that  you 
told  the  men  to  get  a  cask  of  wine  and  a  store  of  provisions 
on  board  before  starting.  Well,  you  know,  captain,  that 
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whenever  you  choose  to  land  again,  my  house  is  at  your 
disposal,  and  I  "will  carry  out  what  we  arranged,  that  I 
should  get  together  a  score  of  men  I  can  trust,  and  to  each 
of  whom  I  can  promise  a  hundred  francs  for  a  night's  work 
in  a  good  cause." 

They  packed  up  their  former  disguises,  which  might 
come  in  useful  again,  their  pistols  they  had  already  about 
them.  They  then  went  out  on  to  the  wharf  again,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  were  joined  by  Jules  Desailles. 

"  I  have  been  nervous  ever  since  I  left  you,"  Jean  Martin 
said,  as  his  friend  shook  hands  with  Leigh.  "  I  was  afraid 
that  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  delay  might  be  fatal." 

"  I  lost  no  time.  But  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  an  hour 
before  anyone  is  down  after  me;  they  are  all  too  fond  of 
listening  to  their  own  voices  to  close  any  discussion  in 
less  than  an  hour  after  the  proposer  has  sat  down.  I  hope 
the  boat  is  not  far  off,  for  this  portmanteau  of  mine  is  heavy, 
I  can  assure  you." 

Martin  took  it  up  and  swung  it  on  to  his  shoulder. 

"  No,  my  dear  Jean,  I  won't  have  it." 

"Nonsense,  Jules!  the  weight  is  nothing  to  me,  though 
no  doubt  to  a  man  who  never  takes  any  exercise  it  would 
feel  heavy." 

"  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  heavier  than  I  expected.  I  went 
on  packing  up  everything  that  I  did  not  like  to  leave  behind, 
until  the  thing  was  crammed  full,  and  after  I  had  locked  it 
and  went  to  lift  it  I  was  thunderstruck  with  the  weight." 

"Did  your  servant  see  you  go  out?" 

"No;  I  rang  for  her,  and  told  her  that  I  was  going  out, 
and  did  not  suppose  that  I  should  be  back  till  late,  and  that 
she  could  go  to  bed  when  she  liked — which  I  knew  would 
be  a  few  minutes  after  she  got  permission.  She  is  a  sort 
of  human  dormouse,  and  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  I 
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have  had  to  wait  for  my  breakfast.  I  was  in  a  fright  as  I 
walked  down  here,  lest  someone  who  knew  me  might  run 
against  me,  but  happily  I  saw  no  one." 

"They  would  not  recognize  you  if  they  had  seen  you," 
Jean  laughed.  "  The  idea  of  Monsieur  Desailles,  advocate, 
a  gentleman  somewhat  particular  as  to  his  attire,  dragging 
a  portmanteau  weighing  a  hundred  pounds  through  the 
streets,  would  seem  an  impossibility." 

"I  have  left  that  phase  of  my  existence  behind  me," 
Jules  laughed;  "henceforth  I  am  a  man  of  war,  a  rebel,  a 
brigand,  as  they  call  you,  prepared  for  any  desperate  adven 
ture,  ready  to  rush  up  to  a  cannon's  mouth." 

"  That  is  right,  Desailles,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  take 
things  so  cheerfully." 

"  My  dear  Jean,  I  feel  as  if  I  walk  on  air  since  you  have 
taken  my  portmanteau.  I  have  been  living  in  a  state  of 
suspense  for  months,  hating  these  wretches  and  their  ways, 
and  knowing  that  I  was  gradually  falling  into  bad  odour 
with  them,  and  that  the  blow  would  certainly  fall  ere  long. 
Over  and  over  again  I  have  thought  of  making  my  escape 
from  it  all;  but,  you  see,  I  am  not  a  man  of  action  as  you 
are.  I  did  not  see  how  the  matter  was  to  be  effected — where 
to  go  or  what  to  do.  I  was  like  a  boy  shivering  at  the  edge 
of  the  bank  and  afraid  to  plunge  in;  then  another  comes 
behind  him  and  pushes  him  into  the  water,  and  he  strikes 
out,  and  finds  that  it  is  not  as  cold  as  he  expected,  and  forth 
with  enjoys  it.  I  have  cut  loose  from  the  past.  I  have 
become  a  rover  and  a  waif,  and  I  feel  as  light-hearted  as  a 
boy.  Now,  let  me  get  hold  of  one  end  of  that  trunk  again." 

"  I  have  got  it  all  right,  and,  as  you  see,  I  have  not  yet 
changed  shoulders.  And  if  I  want  help,  it  is  to  Leigh  I 
should  turn  and  not  to  you.  After  three  months'  campaign 
ing  it  may  be  that  you  will  be  able  to  hold  up  an  end 
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as  well  as  he  can,  but  you  certainly  cannot  do  so  now. 
In  another  hundred  yards  we  shall  be  at  the  boat,  and  they 
must  be  on  the  look-out  for  us." 

In  a  short  time  they  saw  a  fishing  craft  with  a  boat  astern 
of  her.  A  man  was  standing  on  the  deck. 

"  It  is  a  dark  night,  my  friends,"  he  said. 

"  It  will  be  lighter  in  the  morning,"  Jean  replied. 

The  man  leapt  ashore. 

"Ah,  captain,  I  am  glad  indeed  to  see  you!  Brenon  did 
not  tell  us  until  after  he  had  made  a  bargain  with  us  who 
wanted  our  boat,  or  we  should  not  have  talked  about  pay 
ment.  Not  likely,  after  having  sailed  with  you  since  you 
were  a  boy  of  fourteen." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  another  man,  who  had  just  raised  his 
head  out  of  the  cabin  hatch;  "and  we  are  not  going  to  take 
it  either." 

"  We  will  talk  about  that  afterwards,"  Jean  said  as  he 
stepped  on  board. 

"  I  doubted  whether  it  was  you,  captain,  for  Brenon  had 
only  spoken  to  us  of  two,  and  when  I  saw  three  of  you  I 
thought  that  you  must  belong  to  one  of  the  boats  higher 
up.  There  are  two  or  three  of  them  a  bit  farther  on." 

"I  did  not  know  myself  until  half  an  hour  ago.  This 
is  my  friend  Monsieur  Desailles,  who  is  in  the  same  danger 
from  these  butchers  of  the  Convention  as  I  am.  First  pass 
this  box  down,  and  then  we  will  follow  it."  They  gathered 
in  the  little  cabin.  It  was  but  some  seven  feet  long. 

"  It  will  be  close  work,  captain,"  Rouget  said. 

"  It  will  do  very  well,"  Jean  said  cheerfully.  "  There  is 
room  for  two  of  us  to  sleep  on  the  lockers,  and  one  on  the 
floor.  You  have  got  the  small  boat  behind  you,  I  see." 

"She  is  there,"  the  man  said,  "and  a  good  boat  she  is. 
We  bought  her  from  two  fishermen  who  had  come  down 
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from  St.  Florent.  She  is  very  well  for  up  there,  but  she  is 
scarce  fit  for  fishing  far  below  Nantes." 

"  I  am  glad  that  she  did  not  belong  to  this  place,"  Martin 
said.  "  The  fishermen  might  have  been  surprised  to  see  two 
strange  men  in  a  boat  they  knew;  but  so  many  have  come 
down  here  from  the  towns  above  that  we  shall  excite  no  atten 
tion.  Now,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  up  sail  and  drop 
down  two  miles  past  the  town,  then  you  can  go  about  your 
fishing  as  usual.  Only  one  of  us  will  show  upon  deck 
at  a  time.  Now  as  to  the  matter  on  which  we  are  here. 
Brenon  told  you  that  it  was  a  dangerous  business  for  which 
you  would  be  required?" 

"  He  told  us  that  it  was  to  hide  two  gentlemen  whom  the 
committee  of  public  safety  would  be  glad  to  get  hold  of,  and 
I  knew  of  course  that  to  do  such  a  thing  was  dangerous; 
but  we  did  not  like  it  any  the  worse  for  that.  All  honest 
men  are  horrified  at  the  way  these  commissioners  from 
Paris  are  carrying  things  on,  and  would  be  glad  enough  to 
aid  in  getting  anyone  out  of  their  hands." 

"But  the  danger  is  greater  in  our  case  than  ordinary," 
Jean  went  on.  "  You  heard  that  my  father  had  been  im 
prisoned?" 

"  We  heard  it,  captain,  and  savage  it  made  us,  as  you  may 
guess.  Everyone  spoke  well  of  him;  and  being  your  father, 
of  course  we  felt  it  all  the  more." 

"  But  that  is  not  all,  lads.  A  party  of  their  cavalry  went 
to  my  chateau  in  my  absence,  burnt  it  down,  and  brought 
my  wife  here  a  prisoner.  Now,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
they  will  both  of  them  be  condemned,  for  they  have  a 
personal  enemy  on  the  committee  of  public  safety,  and  they 
will  be  murdered  unless  we  can  get  them  out;  and  I  and 
my  brother  Leigh,  whom  you  all  know,  have  come  for  that 
purpose." 
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"  Well,  captain,  you  can  count  upon  both  of  us,  heart  and 
soul.  But  I  don't  see  how  it  is  going  to  be  done.  The 
prison  is  a  strong  place,  and  well  guarded.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  could  count  on  getting  twenty  stout  men  along  the 
wharf,  but  that  would  not  be  much  use.  They  have  more 
than  that  on  guard,  and  before  we  could  get  into  the 
prison  they  would  come  swarming  down,  any  number  of 
them." 

"  We  have  forty  young  fellows  from  my  neighbourhood, 
who  will  by  to-morrow  be  hidden  away  in  the  wood  a  mile 
and  a  half  higher  up  the  river." 

"  That  will  be  a  help,  sir;  but  even  with  two  hundred  we 
should  not  be  able  to  do  much." 

"  We  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  it  over  afterwards. 
Get  the  sail  up  and  drop  down  the  river.  Keep  close  to  the 
opposite  bank.  It  is  important  that  we  should  not  be 
noticed  as  we  pass  the  town." 

"  Well,  sir,  there  is  hardly  air  enough  to  fill  the  sails.  I 
should  say  that  we  had  best  tow  her  across  to  the  other  side 
in  the  small  boat,  and  then  drift  till  we  are  fairly  beyond 
the  town.  We  are  safe  not  to  be  seen  then." 

"  Perhaps  that  will  be  the  best  plan,  Rouget." 

The  men  went  out,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  the  sound 
of  the  oars  could  be  heard. 

"  I  can't  say  that  the  look-out  is  very  hopeful,  Leigh." 

"I  did  not  think  that  anyone  would  think  it  so,  Jean; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  just  because  everyone  seems  so 
confident  that  the  prison  is  safe  from  attack,  that  we  shall 
have  a  chance.  The  thing  that  is  troubling  me  most 
is  where  we  can  get  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  We  must 
have  powder  to  blow  open  the  gate.  I  expect  that  any  of 
the  doors  we  may  find  locked  inside  will  give  way  if  a 
pistol  is  fired  through  the  keyhole,  but  to  blow  in  the  main 
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gate  of  the  prison  we  must  get  powder,  and  a  good  deal  of 
it.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  in  which  we  shall  find  that 
money  will  be  of  use.  There  are  too  many  officials  in  the 
prison  for  us  to  hope  to  get  anyone  out  without  eight  or 
ten  being  in  the  plot,  and  as  these,  we  hear,  are  all  fellows 
who  are  heart  and  soul  with  the  Convention,  it  is  not 
possible  to  attempt  it  in  that  way.  But  when,  as  you  know, 
the  Blues  succeeded  in  bribing  a  Vendean  to  tamper  with 
our  guns,  it  ought  not  to  be  such  a  difficult  thing  to  bribe 
one  of  these  fellows  who  is  in  charge  of  ammunition  to  let 
us  have  a  barrel  or  two  of  powder." 

"  That  certainly  seems  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  success 
so  far,  Leigh.  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  your 
confidence  in  success,  but  certainly  the  first  indication  of 
your  plan  seems  to  promise  well.  Now  let  us  hear  some 
more  of  it." 

"  Well,  this  is  my  idea,  Jean.  I  will  choose  a  windy  night, 
and  send  Andre  and  Pierre  with  twenty  of  the  boys  into 
the  worst  part  of  the  town.  Each  shall  carry  a  ball  of 
yarn  dipped  in  turpentine,  mixed  with  sulphur  and  other 
inflammable  things.  They  shall  also  carry  another  ball, 
having  but  a  thin  coating  of  the  yarn,  and  powder  inside  so 
as  to  explode.  When  the  clock  strikes  two,  we  will  say, 
each  of  them  will  smash  the  window  of  some  store,  light 
both  balls,  and  put  them  in.  I  want  the  explosion  of  one 
ball  to  scare  anyone  who  may  be  sleeping  there  half  out  of 
their  senses  and  make  them  rush  out  of  the  house,  which 
will  leave  plenty  of  time  for  the  other  ball  to  set  on  fire  any 
thing  that  it  may  light  upon.  Twenty  fires  starting  at  once 
at  different  spots  will  create  a  fearful  scare.  Many  of  the 
guards  outside  the  prison — all  of  whom  are  drawn  from  the 
slums — will  have  come  from  that  quarter,  and  as  they  have 
no  idea  of  discipline,  will,  when  they  see  the  flames  mount- 
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ing  up,  leave  their  posts  and  rush  off  to  see  to  the  safety  of 
their  homes. 

"  Choosing  a  windy  night,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  fires 
would  burn  fast,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  volunteers  and  the 
National  Guard  would  soon  be  so  busy  that  they  would  not 
trouble  themselves  about  the  prison  one  way  or  the  other. 
Thus  I  calculate  that  of  the  fifty  men  on  guard  round  the 
prison,  there  would  not  be  twenty  left  at  the  outside,  and 
they  would  be  so  busy  staring  at  and  talking  of  the  fire, 
that  with  a  sudden  surprise  they  could  all  be  disposed  of 
without  difficulty.  Then  the  gates  of  the  prison  would  be 
blown  in,  and  we  should  rush  in,  shoot  down  all  the  warders 
we  meet,  keeping  one  only  as  a  guide,  make  straight  for 
the  rooms  where  your  father  and  Patsey  are  confined, 
release  them  and  as  many  others  as  the  time  will  allow, 
telling  them  to  rush  down  to  the  wharf  and  seize  boats,  or 
to  escape  in  whichever  way  they  like;  while  you,  with  your 
father  and  Patsey,  would  make  straight  down  to  our  boat, 
while  I  with  the  boys  would  follow  you  and  cover  your 
retreat  if  any  of  the  Blues  came  up  to  pursue  you." 

"Leigh,  you  are  a  genius!"  Martin  exclaimed,  bringing 
his  hand  down  on  the  lad's  shoulder  with  a  force  that 
almost  knocked  him  from  his  seat. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that,  Desailles,  for  a  plan?  I 
told  you  that  I  relied  upon  Leigh's  head  more  than  my 
own,  and  you  see  I  had  good  reason  for  doing  so.  I  doubt 
whether  it  could  be  done  with  his  forty  boys,  but  if  we  can 
get  the  powder,  it  seems  to  me  that,  with  half  as  many 
sailors  to  help  us,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
succeed." 

"But  you  might  burn  half  the  town  down!"  Desailles 
said  gravely. 

"  If  I  was  sure  that  it  would  burn  the  whole  of  it  down 
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I  should  not  mind,"  Leigh  exclaimed.  "But  there  is  not 
much  fear  of  that.  If  it  cleared  out  the  whole  of  the  slums 
where  the  supporters  of  the  gang  of  murderers  they  call 
the  committee  of  public  safety  live,  I  should  rejoice  most 
heartily.  As  there  are  several  wide  streets  between  them 
and  the  business  quarters,  and  as  they  will  have  all  the 
soldiers  of  the  town  to  assist  in  fighting  the  flames,  I  do 
not  think  that  there  will  be  any  fear  of  the  fire  spreading 
very  far." 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  Leigh,  you  have  hit  on  a  plan  that 
offers  a  good  chance  of  success.  We  shall  find  out  in  a  day 
or  two  how  many  of  the  boatmen  we  can  get  to  aid  us,  and 
how  far  they  will  be  disposed  to  go.  We  must  learn  in 
some  way  how  long  it  is  likely  to  be  before  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  act.  If  we  find  that  there  is  time,  we  can  send 
some  of  the  boys  off  to  the  army  to  bring  their  fathers  and 
brothers  back  with  them.  The  sixty  might  not  be  enough, 
but  with  a  hundred  of  our  men  I  think  we  should  be  pretty 
sure  of  success. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  ATTACK   ON   NANTES. 

WHEN  three  or  four  miles  down  the  river  the  boat  was 
anchored,  and  the  two  men  were  called  into  the  cabin 
and  Leigh's  scheme  explained  to  them. 

"  It  is  a  big  affair,  sir,"  Medart  said  thoughtfully  when 
Jean  had  concluded.  "Now,  there  is  no  love  lost  between 
us  and  the  ruffians  who  carry  out  the  committee's  orders. 
They  call  us  river  rats,  we  call  them  sewer  rats,  and  there 
have  been  many  fights  between  the  fishermen  and  these 
fellows  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  and  lately  these  have 
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been  much  more  frequent.  If  the  plan  was  only  to  burn  down 
their  quarters  there  are  a  good  many  who  would  lend  a 
hand,  because  it  could  be  done  quietly,  and  they  would  have 
no  particular  reason  for  suspecting  that  it  was  the  work  of 
the  fishermen.  But  as  for  going  into  the  jail,  that  would 
be  different.  We  should  not  have  time,  by  what  you  say, 
to  hunt  up  and  kill  all  the  warders,  and  it  would  therefore 
be  known  at  once  that  we  were  concerned.  Five  or  six  of 
our  fellows  have  already  had  their  heads  chopped  off  on 
suspicion  of  having  aided  Royalists  to  escape.  They  don't 
mind  whom  they  lay  hands  on,  and  they  don't  trouble  them 
selves  to  search,  but  just  seize  the  first  they  come  to  who, 
perhaps  in  a  cabaret,  has  said  a  word  against  their  doings. 

"As  to  the  trials,  they  are  no  trials  at  all.  One  of  their 
fellows  comes  in  and  says,  '  I  heard  this  man  abusing  the 
authorities,  and  I  accuse  him  also  of  being  concerned  in  the 
escape  of  so  and  so.'  It  is  no  odds  what  the  prisoner  says. 
The  fellow  who  acts  as  judge  looks  at  the  jury,  who  are  all 
their  creatures;  they  say  '  Guilty ! '  and  he  says  '  Death ! '  and 
the  accused  are  marched  off  again  to  the  prison  to  wait  until 
their  turn  comes  for  the  guillotine.  Well,  you  see,  if  this 
prison  was  broken  into  as  you  propose,  and  it  was  known 
that  the  sailors  had  a  hand  in  it,  the  chances  are  that  they 
would  march  a  couple  of  hundred  of  us  into  the  great 
square,  which  would  be  choke-full  of  the  National  Guard 
and  volunteers,  and  just  shoot  us  down." 

Jean  was  silent.  The  probability  that  things  would  go 
as  the  man  said  was  so  evident  that  he  had  no  answer. 

"  I  think  the  way  to  get  over  that  difficulty,"  Leigh  said, 
when  he  saw  that  Jean  was  puzzled,  "would  be  for  you 
all  quietly  to  buy  other  clothes,  or  better  still,  for  them  to 
be  bought  for  you  by  your  wives.  They  should  be  such 
clothes  as  the  peasants  buy  when  they  come  into  the  town. 
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It  would  then  be  supposed  that  the  attack  was  made  by  a 
party  of  Breton  peasantry.  As  a  good  many  other  prisoners 
would  escape,  in  addition  to  Monsieur  Martin  and  your 
captain's  wife,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
plot  was  specially  arranged  to  aid  their  escape,  or  that 
any  of  the  people  of  this  town  were  concerned  in  the 
matter." 

"That  is  so,  Master  Leigh,"  Rouget  said.  "It  might  be 
managed  in  that  way.  But  I  think  that  most  of  our  chaps 
had  better  be  told  off  for  firing  the  town.  I  think  that  a 
good  many  might  be  willing  to  undertake  that  job,  for  I 
have  heard  it  said  many  and  many  a  time  that  they  would 
like  to  burn  the  sewer  rats  out.  There  are  other  men 
who  would,  I  am  sure,  rather  join  in  the  attack  on  the  jail, 
if  they  could  do  so  without  putting  the  lives  of  all  of  us  in 
danger.  As  to  getting  hold  of  an  artilleryman,  I  don't 
know  that  that  would  be  difficult.  The  men  employed  on 
that  sort  of  work  are  all  old  soldiers,  and  many  of  these, 
though  they  dare  not  say  so,  hate  what  is  going  on  just  as 
much  as  we  do.  I  have  met  one  of  them  with  Emile 
Moufflet,  who  served  with  you,  captain,  for  two  or  three 
years.  When  we  have  been  chatting  together  he  has  said 
things  about  the  committee  that  would  have  cost  him  his 
head  if  he  had  been  overheard. 

"  I  know  that  his  chum  is  in  charge  of  some  stores,  but 
whether  they  are  powder  or  not  I  cannot  say.  But  at  any 
rate,  Emile  will  be  able  to  find  out  for  me  the  names  of  several 
of  them  who  have  charge  of  powder,  and  he  would  be  likely 
to  know  which  of  them  had  sentiments  like  his  own,  and  how 
far  they  could  be  trusted.  That  would  not  take  long,  but  to 
get  hold  of  forty  hands  for  the  other  work  would  take  some 
time.  One  dare  go  only  to  men  one  is  very  intimate  with, 
and  get  them  to  approach  men  whom  they  know  well;  for 
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even  among  us  there  are  fellows  who  take  the  committee's 
money  to  spy  over  the  others,  and  to  find  out  whether  any 
trouble  is  likely  to  come  or  Royalists  to  be  shipped  off.  One 
generally  knows  who  they  are,  because  they  overdo  their 
parts,  and  rail  at  the  Convention  more  roundly  and  openly 
than  an  honest  man  would  dare  to  do.  Some  of  them  one 
finds  out  that  way;  others,  again,  one  spots  by  their  always 
having  money  to  spend.  If  they  are  too  shrewd  to  betray 
themselves  in  that  way,  our  wives  find  them  out  for  us  by 
telling  us  that  their  women  and  children  have  new  clothes, 
and  we  know  well  enough  that  there  is  no  buying  new 
clothes  out  of  fish  at  their  present  price;  besides,  most  of 
these  fellows  give  up  fishing  altogether,  and  lounge  about 
the  wharves  talking  and  smoking,  and  one  knows  that  a 
man  and  his  family  cannot  live  on  air.  Still,  there  may  be 
others  who  are  too  sly  to  let  out  their  secret  in  either  way, 
and  therefore  one  must  be  very  careful  whom  one  speaks 
to.  One  would  not  think  of  telling  anyone  about  what  is 
intended  until,  just  as  it  comes  off,  one  could  simply  say 
that  one  has  heard  that  there  is  something  in  the  air,  and 
that  report  says  that  every  man  who  will  lend  a  hand  will 
earn — how  much,  captain1?" 

"Two  hundred  francs." 

"  When  one  sees  how  a  man  takes  that,  one  can  go  a 
step  or  two  further.  Well,  I  should  not  think  of  letting 
out  to  a  soul  what  the  nature  of  the  work  would  be,  simply 
saying  that  every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  prevent  its 
being  known  that  any  fishermen  are  engaged  in  it.  All 
that  will  take  time.  I  should  say  that  it  might  be  nigh  a 
couple  of  weeks  before  one  could  get  the  whole  thing  ar 
ranged." 

"What  do  you  think,  Desailles1?"  Jean  said.  "Shall  we 
have  a  fortnight?" 
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Desailles  shook  his  head. 

"  I  could  not  say ;  you  might  have  more  than  that,  if  the 
prisoners  were  taken  in  the  regular  order  in  which  they 
were  condemned.  The  jails  are  crowded,  and  as  fresh  cap 
tures  are  effected  room  must  be  made  for  them.  Of  course 
the  committee  have  a  list,  and  they  make  a  mark  against 
the  names  of  those  who  are  to  be  executed  each  day.  It 
might  be  three  weeks  before  your  friends'  turn  comes,  it 
might  be  only  a  few  days." 

"I  tell  you  what,  Kouget;  you  and  your  comrade  had 
better  land  to-morrow  morning  and  set  to  work.  You 
might  say  that  three  fishermen  from  St.  Florent,  finding 
their  boat  too  small,  hired  yours  for  a  week  to  try  their 
luck.  If  they  succeed  they  will  give  you  a  fair  price  for 
her,  if  not  they  will  simply  pay  the  hire.  You  can  say 
that  the  price  is  not  much,  but  as  it  is  as  much  as  you 
can  make  at  fishing,  you  thought  that  you  might  as  well 
have  an  idle  week  on  shore.  Leigh  and  I  can  work  her. 
As  soon  as  day  breaks  you  shall  shoot  your  nets,  so  that 
we  can  see  exactly  how  you  work,  and  be  able  to  catch  an 
average  amount  of  fish  each  day.  I  am  sure  that  no  one 
will  know  us  in  these  disguises,  and  at  any  rate  we  sha'n't 
be  clumsy  either  with  the  sails  or  oars.  You  can  say  that, 
as  we  are  strangers,  you  have  agreed  to  sell  our  fish  for 
us,  which  will  be  an  excuse  for  your  coming  down  to  us 
with  the  news  of  how  you  are  getting  on  each  time  that 
we  come  in." 

"That  will  do  very  well,  captain;  but  in  that  case,  as  a 
good  deal  of  the  fishing  must  be  done  at  night,  we  had 
better  get  out  the  nets  at  once  and  show  you  how  they  are 
managed." 

For  the  next  three  days  the  work  was  carried  on. 
Desailles  had  undertaken  to  obtain  from  a  friend  of  his  on 
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the  committee  of  public  safety  news  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  an  early  copy  of  the  names  of  the  prisoners  told  off  for 
execution  on  the  following  day.  On  the  third  day  after 
their  arrival  Martin  and  Leigh  rowed  up  to  the  wood  where 
they  had  directed  the  band  to  assemble,  and  found  that, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  had  arrived.  Four  or  five 
of  them  were  at  once  told  to  return  to  the  estate  and  to 
the  army  with  a  message  from  Jean,  begging  all  his 
tenants  to  leave  and  join  the  party  in  hiding.  Many  of 
them  would  no  doubt  have  returned  to  their  homes  within 
a  day  or  two  of  the  capture  of  Saumur.  Letters  had  al 
ready  been  written  to  Bonchamp  and  la  Roche jaquelein  to 
say  that  they  were  intending  to  attack  the  jail,  and  deliver 
a  number  of  captives  besides  Jean's  father  and  wife,  and  to 
beg  that  they  would  pick  out  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  deter 
mined  men  and  send  them  on.  On  the  morning  of  the 
sixth  day,  when  the  two  sailors  joined  them  they  were  in 
a  state  of  high  excitement. 

"There  is  great  news,  captain,"  Rouget  said;  "the  whole 
city  is  in  a  state  of  tumult.  It  is  reported  that  Catheli- 
neau  with  his  army  is  marching  upon  Nantes,  and  it  is  also 
reported — but  this  is  not  so  certain — that  Charette  is  march 
ing  to  join  them  with  all  his  force." 

"That  is  grand  news  if  true!"  Jean  exclaimed;  "that 
would  indeed  favour  our  scheme!  I  doubt  whether  they 
will  capture  Nantes,  for  there  is  a  big  force  here,  and 
enough  of  them  are  seasoned  troops  to  encourage  the  volun 
teers  and  National  Guard  to  make  a  good  fight  of  it.  How 
ever,  we  can  at  any  rate  take  advantage  of  the  attack  to 
carry  out  our  own  plans.  When  the  fighting  is  at  the 
hottest  you  may  be  sure  that  every  armed  man  will  be 
wanted  at  the  work,  and  that  there  will  not  be  many 
guards  left  behind  at  the  prison.  Our  band  here  can  dis- 
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pose  of  them,  and  half  a  dozen  men  each  with  fire-balls 
can  add  to  the  confusion  by  setting  fire  to  warehouses  and 
factories.  The  great  thing  now  will  be  the  powder." 

"That  we  have  managed  already,  captain,"  Medart  re 
plied.  "  As  I  told  you,  I  spoke  to  Emile  MoufHet  the  first 
morning  I  went  ashore,  and  he  said  that  it  was  at  the 
magazines  that  his  chum  was  employed.  Yesterday  even 
ing  he  came  to  us  and  said  that  if  I  gave  him  the  two 
thousand  francs  that  you  had  given  me  for  the  purpose,  he 
would  hand  us  over  two  barrels  of  powder  at  eleven  o'clock 
last  night.  We  got  them,  and  carried  them,  as  you  told 
us,  to  Brenon's,  and  helped  him  to  bury  them  in  his 
shed.  We  also  got,  as  you  ordered,  a  couple  of  yards  of 
fuse." 

"Bravo,  Medart!  everything  seems  going  well  for  us." 

The  news  of  Cathelineau's  advance  was  confirmed  on  the 
following  day  by  the  return  of  the  lads  who  had  been  sent 
to  fetch  assistance.  They  brought  with  them  eight  or  ten 
men  from  the  estate,  and  reported  that  la  Eochejaquelein 
had  remained  at  Saumur  with  a  portion  of  his  army  to 
defend  that  town  against  a  large  force  that  Biron  was 
assembling  at  Tours,  while  Cathelineau,  having  with  him 
Bonchamp  and  Stofflet,  was  marching  with  the  main  force 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  They  said,  however,  that 
his  force  was  greatly  diminished,  for  that  large  numbers  of 
his  men,  objecting  to  fight  outside  their  own  country,  had 
scattered  to  their  villages.  They,  however,  confirmed  the 
news  that  Charette  was  reported  to  be  marching  north  to 
join  Cathelineau. 

"That  is  the  worst  part  of  the  whole  business,"  Jean 
said  bitterly.  "Our  generals  have  no  control  over  their 
men;  they  will  fight  when  they  want  to  fight,  and  return 
home  when  they  choose.  If  Cathelineau  had  come  along 
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with  a  big  force  he  would  have  been  joined  by  numbers  of 
Bretons  on  the  way,  and,  if  he  had  captured  Nantes,  by  the 
greater  part  of  Southern  Brittany.  Now  that  so  many  of 
his  men  have  left  him,  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  attack 
may  fail,  and  in  that  case  the  result  will  be  disastrous. 
His  army  would  disperse,  the  Blues  would  turn  their 
whole  force  against  la  Rochejaquelein,  and  the  cause  that 
a  fortnight  since  seemed  half  won  would  be  lost.  It  shows, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  idea  of  marching  on  Paris  could  not 
be  carried  out,  for  if  men  refuse  to  march,  when  they  would 
be  separated  from  their  own  country  only  by  the  river,  to 
take  Nantes,  by  which  La  Vendee  is  constantly  threatened, 
certainly  a  greater  portion  still  would  have  gone  off  to 
their  homes  rather  than  join  in  what  would  seem  to  them 
so  terrible  an  affair  as  a  march  on  Paris.  The  peasants 
are  good  enough  at  fighting,  but  though  they  may  win  a 
victory  by  their  bravery,  they  are  certain  to  lose  a  campaign 
by  their  independent  habits." 

Feeling  convinced  that  the  approach  of  the  Vendean 
army  would  enable  their  enterprise  to  be  carried  out  by  a 
much  smaller  body  than  had  at  first  appeared  necessary, 
Jean  Martin  told  the  two  sailors  that  they  had  better 
abstain  from  broaching  the  matter  to  any  more  of  their 
acquaintances.  They  had  already  obtained  the  adhesion  of 
those  of  whose  fidelity  they  felt  absolutely  assured,  and 
should  one  of  the  others  whom  they  intended  to  approach 
turn  traitor,  it  would  overthrow  all  chances  of  success, 
and  might  cause  such  alarm  to  the  authorities  that  the 
executions  would  go  on  more  rapidly  than  before,  and  the 
fate  of  their  friends  be  precipitated.  Day  by  day  the 
excitement  in  the  city  increased.  Generals  Beysser  and 
Canclaux  had  under  their  command  some  ten  thousand 
men.  There  was  no  chance  of  further  reinforcements 
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reaching  them,  but  they  felt  confident  that  they  could 
successfully  defend  the  town  with  this  force. 

Had  Charette  marched  to  Ponts-de-Ce,  and,  crossing 
there,  joined  Cathelineau,  the  danger  would  have  been  much 
more  formidable,  but  instead  of  so  doing  he  was  advancing 
directly  towards  Nantes,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  the 
few  places  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Eepublicans  being 
hastily  evacuated  on  his  approach.  Here,  however,  he 
could  give  but  slight  aid  to  Cathelineau,  for  the  bridge 
crossing  the  Loire  could  be  defended  by  a  comparatively 
small  force  provided  with  cannon  to  sweep  the  approaches. 
In  order  to  reassure  the  townspeople  and  encourage  the 
troops  the  French  generals,  as  the  enemy  approached, 
moved  out  with  a  large  proportion  of  their  force  and  threw 
up  some  intrenchments  a  mile  and  a  half  outside  the  town, 
feeling  confident  that  they  could  withstand  any  attack  in 
the  open  country. 

As  many  of  the  peasants  fled  into  Nantes,  especially  those 
who  in  the  villages  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  by 
their  persecutions  of  those  suspected  of  Eoyalist  leanings, 
or  who  were  personally  obnoxious  to  them,  Leigh  was  able 
to  gather  the  whole  of  his  party  in*  the  town. 

They  were,  like  other  peasants,  to  sleep  in  the  open 
squares  or  down  near  the  walls.  They  were  always  to  go 
about  in  pairs,  and  to  meet  Pierre  or  Andre  at  places  and 
hours  arranged  by  them.  They  were  supplied  with  money 
sufficient  to  buy  bread,  and  were  warned  on  no  account  to 
make  themselves  conspicuous  in  any  way.  With  them 
were  the  men  from  Martin's  estates  who  had  answered  to 
his  summons.  Clothes  had  been  bought  for  the  twelve 
sailors  engaged  by  Medart  and  Rouget.  The  fire-balls  had 
been  prepared  in  the  cabin  of  the  fishing -boat.  Each  of 
the  fourteen  fishermen  was  to  carry  two  of  these.  Their 
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leaders  had  carefully  gone  round  the  quarter,  and  had 
picked  out  the  stores  or  warehouses  into  which  the  fire 
balls  were  to  be  flung.  Among  these  were  several  wood- 
yards.  No  private  houses  were  to  be  fired.  That  the 
flames  would  spread  to  these  was  likely  enough,  but  at  least 
there  would  be  time  for  the  women  and  children  to  escape. 

Having  decided  upon  the  places  to  be  fired,  the  sailors 
were  one  by  one  taken  round,  and  the  two  buildings  assigned 
to  each  pointed  out,  so  that  there  would  be  no  confusion  or 
loss  of  time  when  the  signal  was  given.  Only  two  stores 
near  the  water  had  been  marked  down  for  destruction, 
namely,  those  belonging  to  the  Martins.  This  was  Leigh's 
work.  As  a  firm  the  business  was  extinct.  It  was  now 
the  sole  property  of  Jacques  Martin,  and  there  was  no 
probability  that  Martin  senior  or  Jean  would  ever  recover 
a  share  in  it.  As  in  each  of  the  stores  a  considerable 
quantity  of  spirits  in  addition  to  the  wine  was  housed,  not 
only  would  the  loss  be  very  heavy,  but  the  interest  excited 
in  the  vicinity  would  increase  the  confusion  and  alarm  that 
would  prevail.  Desailles  was  in  daily  communication  with 
his  friend.  He  learned  that  the  list  of  prisoners  was  being 
taken  now  more  in  the  order  in  which  they  stood.  The 
farce  of  a  trial  had  been  gone  through  in  the  case  of  Jean's 
wife,  and  she  had  of  course  been  condemned.  She  stood  a 
good  deal  lower  on  the  list  than  his  father.  There  was  not 
much  chance  of  the  day  of  her  execution  being  settled 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Vendean  forces. 

The  number  of  names,  however,  above  that  of  M. 
Martin  was  rapidly  decreasing,  and  there  was  imminent 
danger  that  he  might  be  included  in  the  fatal  list  before 
their  arrival.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  June  the  Vendeans 
arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town,  and  a  formal  sum 
mons  was  sent  in  to  the  generals.  It  was  briefly  refused. 
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General  Canclaux  believed  that  he  had  so  strengthened  his 
advanced  position,  which  was  occupied  by  his  best  troops, 
that  he  would  be  able  to  repulse  Cathelineau's  force 
there.  The  Vendeans,  however,  being  informed  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  formidable  nature  of  the  intrenchments, 
decided  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attack  them,  and 
consequently  moved  round  so  as  to  threaten  the  town  from 
the  north.  Charette  on  his  side  moved  his  force  up  Avithin 
cannon-shot  of  the  bridge.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-seventh  the  sound  of  heavy  firing  was  heard 
in  Nantes.  A  column  of  the  Vendeans  had  attacked  Nort, 
a  place  lying  to  the  north  of  the  town.  It  was  defended 
by  six  hundred  troops  of  the  line  and  a  body  of  the  National 
Guard.  They  maintained  themselves  there  during  the 
night,  but  at  daybreak  fell  back  upon  the  town,  leaving 
their  cannon  behind  them.  A  considerable  body  of  troops 
moved  out  to  cover  their  retreat. 

Confident  that  the  attack  would  begin  that  evening, 
every  preparation  for  action  was  made  by  Jean  and 
Leigh.  The  powder  barrels  were  dug  up,  and  holes  bored 
for  the  fuses.  The  boys  were  all  informed  that  the  hour 
for  action  was  at  hand,  and  were  ordered  to  lie  down 
at  nightfall  in  the  open  space  facing  the  front  of  the 
prison,  scattering  themselves  among  others  who  would  be 
sleeping  there,  or,  in  expectation  of  the  attack  on  the 
town  beginning,  would  be  standing  in  groups  listening  for 
it.  Leigh  would  be  among  them.  As  the  hour  neared 
twelve  they  were  to  gather  in  a  body.  The  sailors  were 
not  to  begin  their  work  until  the  attack  on  the  town  com 
menced  in  earnest.  Jean,  with  his  twelve  tenants,  was  to 
come  up  at  twelve.  The  exact  moment  for  the  attack  was 
to  be  decided  upon  by  the  progress  made  by  the  fires. 
When  these  had  had  their  effect,  Leigh  was  to  fall  upon  the 
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guard  round  the  prison,  and  Jean  with  his  band  to  run 
forward  to  the  gate,  plant  the  powder  barrels  against  it, 
light  the  fuse,  and  run  back. 

As  soon  as  they  had  killed  or  driven  away  the  guard, 
Leigh's  party  were  to  return  to  the  front.  There  Andre, 
with  half  the  band,  were  to  station  themselves  and  to  hold 
the  gate  against  any  armed  body  that  might  arrive,  while 
Leigh,  with  the  others,  entered  the  prison  and  aided,  if 
necessary,  to  overpower  the  warders  and  blow  open  the 
doors  of  the  cells.  The  prisoners  were  all  to  be  told  that 
Charette's  army  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Loire,  and  that 
their  best  plan  was  to  make  their  way  down  to  the  river, 
seize  boats,  and  get  across. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Charette's  guns  opened 
against  the  barricades  that  had  been  thrown  up  at  the 
bridge.  Canclaux,  seeing  that  the  attack  upon  the  north 
had  rendered  it  useless  for  him  to  retain  the  advanced 
post,  ordered  the  troops  there  to  fall  back  into  the  town 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  at  eleven  the  whole 
garrison  were  concentrated  in  Nantes. 

Finding  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  cannonade  on 
both  sides  across  the  river,  all  remained  quiet,  Leigh  passed 
the  word  round  among  his  followers  to  remain  as  they 
were  until  further  orders.  Jean  and  his  men  came  up  by 
twos  and  threes  before  twelve,  and  these,  too,  lay  down  as 
if  to  sleep,  or  seated  themselves  on  the  steps  of  the  houses. 
Few  of  the  inhabitants  had  retired  to  rest.  They  knew 
that  at  any  moment  the  storm  might  break,  and  some 
awaited  the  attack  with  hope  that  the  time  of  their  release 
from  the  tyranny  under  which  they  had  for  months  groaned 
had  come ;  while  others  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  ven 
geance  that,  if  the  town  were  taken,  would  fall  upon  those 
who  had  been  concerned  in  what  had  passed.  Martin  and 
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Desailles  presently  joined  Leigh.  As  the  time  went  on  they 
began  to  fear  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  Venetians 
had  determined  to  delay  their  attack  until  the  next  day. 
At  half-past  two  Charette's  cannonade  redoubled  in  vigour, 
and  the  rattle  of  musketry  showed  that  his  troops  were 
advancing.  The  batteries  of  the  defenders  opened  with 
equal  violence,  and  their  musketry  answered  that  of  the 
assailants  on  the  opposite  bank. 

"  I  think  that  that  must  be  the  signal  for  Cathelineau  to 
begin,"  Martin  said.  And  ten  minutes  later  the  attack 
commenced  with  fury  upon  the  gates  of  Vannes,  Kennes, 
and  that  by  the  river. 

Every  window  was  opened,  and  anxious  faces  looked  out. 
The  night  was  dark,  and  the  few  oil  lamps  alone  threw 
a  feeble  light  on  the  square.  Suddenly  a  broad  glare  rose 
to  the  west,  and  the  murmur,  "There  is  a  house  on  fire!" 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  In  another  few  minutes 
flames  were  seen  rising  at  a  dozen  points,  and  a  cry  of  con 
sternation  arose. 

"  The  brigands  have  entered  the  town!  They  are  going 
to  burn  it  to  the  ground." 

Man  after  man  of  the  little  group  of  National  Guards 
who  had  been  gathered  talking  in  front  of  the  door  of  the 
prison  was  seen  to  detach  himself  from  it  and  to  move 
quietly  away.  Then  those  at  the  windows  noticed  four  or 
five  parties  of  men  move  forward  from  among  those  who 
were  standing  talking;  when  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
guard  there  was  a  sharp  command,  and  these  groups  all 
rushed  towards  the  gates  together.  There  were  shouts  and 
cries,  and  then  there  was  silence.  Taken  wholly  by  surprise, 
the  guard  had  fallen  under  the  knives  of  the  Vendeans 
without  having  had  time  to  fire  a  shot.  Then  the  majority  of 
their  assailants  ran  off,  half  one  way,  half  the  other,  follow- 
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ing  the  wall  of  the  prison.  Two  pistol-shots  were  fired  a 
moment  later.  *The  men  who  had  remained  at  the  gate 
drew  back  for  some  distance.  There  was  a  short  pause, 
and  then  a  tremendous  explosion.  All  the  people  gathered 
in  the  place,  save  those  who  had  carried  out  the  affair,  fled 
with  cries  of  terror.  Then  Jean  and  his  party  dashed 
forward  towards  the  shattered  gates  and  entered  the  prison, 
and  shot  or  cut  down  the  frightened  warders  as  these  came 
running  out  dazed  and  bewildered  at  the  sound  of  the  ex 
plosion.  Jean  seized  one  of  them  by  the  throat. 

"  Where  are  the  keys  kept?  Answer,  or  I  will  blow  out 
your  brains!" 

The  frightened  ruffian  at  once  led  the  way  to  the  chief 
warder's  room.  He  had  already  fallen,  being  one  of  the 
first  to  run  down.  There  were  two  bunches  of  keys. 

"  These  are  of  the  doors  of  the  corridors,"  the  man  said, 
taking  down  one  bunch.  "The  others  are  of  the  cells." 

"  Now,  go  before  us  and  open  them  all — every  one,  mind." 

They  were  soon  joined  by  Leigh  with  his  party,  who  had 
made  short  work  of  the  few  guards  who  remained  at  their 
post  outside  the  prison. 

"Set  your  men  to  blow  in  the  doors,"  Jean  said;  "it 
would  take  half  an  hour  to  unlock  them  all  at  this  rate." 

Pistols  were  at  once  applied  to  the  key-holes,  and  the 
locks  destroyed.  There  were  a  few  separate  cells,  but  the 
prisoners  were  for  the  most  part  crowded,  twenty  or  thirty 
together,  in  the  larger  rooms.  As  he  entered  each  room 
Leigh  shouted  the  directions  agreed  on  to  the  prisoners. 
In  a  short  time  he  came  upon  Jean,  who,  as  had  been 
arranged,  had  gone  first  to  the  rooms  where  his  father  and 
Patsey  were  confined.  Jean  started  with  the  seat  once,  with 
six  of  his  men,  leaving  Leigh  and  Desailles  to  see  to  the  re 
lease  of  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  As  soon  as  all  rooms  had 
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been  burst  open  or  unlocked,  hfi  and  his  party,  with  that 
at  the  gate,  hurried  away.  The  streets  were  light,  as  a 
sheet  of  flame  rose  from  the  stores  of  Jacques  Martin. 
The  musketry  fire  on  the  wharves  showed  that  there  were 
troops  stationed  there.  As  they  hurried  along,  the  shouts 
of  alarm  which  rose  in  the  town  showed  that  the  news  of 
the  attack  upon  the  prison  had  spread  rapidly.  As  soon  as 
the  released  prisoners  knew  that  they  were  well  above  the 
bridge,  and  the  silence  on  the  wharves  showed  that  none  of 
the  troops  were  stationed  there,  shouts  of  delight  arose. 
There  were  a  good  many  boats  moored  to  the  bank,  and  the 
fugitives  threw  themselves  into  these. 

"Get  out  your  oars  and  row  straight  across,"  Leigh 
shouted.  "  If  you  drift  down  the  stream  you  will  come 
under  the  fire  of  the  troops  there." 

Then,  having  done  their  work,  he  and  his  band  went 
up  a  hundred  yards  farther,  where  they  knew  that  three 
large  boats  were  lying.  In  these  they  took  their  places 
and  started  to  row  across  the  river,  and  in  five  minutes 
reached  the  opposite  bank.  They  sprang  out  with  a  shout 
of  joy  at  finding  themselves  again  in  their  own  country. 
Most  of  the  fugitives  also  gained  the  opposite  bank,  but  some 
boats,  in  which  there  were  but  few  capable  of  handling  the 
oars,  drifted  down  the  river,  and  lost  most  of  their  number 
from  the  fire  of  the  troops  on  the  bank,  before  they  could 
land  among  the  men  of  Charette's  army.  Leigh  with  his 
boys  soon  joined  the  other  party,  who  had  landed  a  hundred 
yards  higher  up.  It  was  a  joyful  meeting  indeed  between 
him  and  Patsey. 

"  Jean  tells  me  it  is  all  your  doing  that  we  have  been  got 
out,"  she  said.  "  I  felt  sure  you  would  manage  it  somehow." 

They  had  already  arranged  their  plans.  Jean,  with  his 
wife  and  father  and  his  twelve  men,  was  to  start  at  once 
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for  Parthenay,  where  Lescure  was  in  command.  Leigh  had 
determined  to  join  Cathelineau  with  as  many  of  his  band 
as  chose  to  accompany  him.  Desailles  would  go  with  Jean. 
The  boys,  on  the  choice  being  given  them,  almost  all  decided 
to  accompany  Leigh.  They  were  excited  at  the  success  that 
had  attended  them,  and  the  tremendous  roll  of  fire  round 
the  town  showed  how  fiercely  their  countrymen  were  fight 
ing,  and  they  longed  to  join  in  the  conflict.  Saying  good 
bye  to  those  who  were  going,  Leigh  and  his  party  towed 
one  of  the  boats  a  mile  up  the  river,  and  then  crossing, 
soon  joined  the  party  engaged.  The  Vendeans  had  already 
advanced  some  distance,  but  every  house  and  garden  were 
fiercely  contested.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  the  troops 
were  beginning  to  be  discouraged.  It  was  broad  daylight 
now,  and  the  Vendeans  pressed  forward  at  all  points  more 
hotly  than  ever. 

The  troops  were  falling  into  disorder,  and  would  soon 
have  become  a  disorganized  mass,  when  a  musket-ball,  fired 
from  a  window,  struck  Cathelineau  in  the  breast,  as,  with 
his  officers,  who  had  been  considerably  increased  in  number 
owing  to  the  many  gentlemen  who  had  joined  him  at 
Saumur,  he  was  leading  on  his  troops.  A  cry  of  dismay 
rose  from  those  who  saw  him  fall,  and  the  news  spread  like 
wildfire  among  the  peasants,  who  regarded  him  with  an 
almost  superstitious  reverence,  and  had  a  firm  belief  that 
he  was  protected  by  Heaven  from  the  balls  of  his  enemies. 
His  loss  seemed  to  them  an  irretrievable  misfortune.  The 
fierceness  of  their  attack  diminished.  Their  ardour  was  gone, 
and  the  Blues,  gaining  courage  as  their  assailants  ceased  to 
press  them,  took  the  offensive.  They  met  with  but  little 
opposition.  The  Vendean  army,  lately  on  the  point  of  being 
victorious,  Avas  already  breaking  up,  and  ere  long  was  scat 
tered  over  the  country,  its  retreat  being  undisturbed  by  the 
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enemy,  who  could  scarcely  believe  their  own  good  fortune 
at  having  succeeded  when  all  had  seemed  lost. 

Cathelineau  was  carried  off,  but  died  a  fortnight  later 
from  the  effects  of  the  wound.  His  death  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  the  cause.  The  failure  to  take  Nantes  had  in  itself 
been  a  great  misfortune,  but  the  Vendeans  had  suffered  no 
more  heavily  than  the  enemy;  and  had  Cathelineau  been 
but  spared,  matters  might  still  have  gone  well  with  them. 
The  effect  of  his  death,  however,  was  for  the  time  to  dis 
hearten  the  peasantry  utterly;  and  had  at  this  time  terms 
of  peace,  which  would  have  permitted  them  to  enjoy  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  and  to  be  free  from  conscription, 
been  offered  to  them,  they  would  gladly  have  been  accepted. 

Charette,  after  he  saw  that  the  attack  upon  Nantes  from 
the  north  side  of  the  river  had  failed,  fell  back  with  his 
force,  as  before,  into  Lower  Poitou.  The  Vendeans,  now 
under  Bonchamp,  who  had  also  been  wounded,  retired  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Loire,  crossing  the  river  at  various 
points  as  they  could  find  boats.  Before  joining  in  the  fight, 
Leigh  had  told  his  band  that,  in  the  event  of  failure,  he 
should  recross  the  river  in  the  boat  that  had  brought  them 
over.  They  had  all  kept  near  him  during  the  struggle. 
Eight  of  them  had  fallen,  several  others  were  wounded,  and 
he  himself  had  received  a  musket-ball  in  the  shoulder.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  that  the  battle  was  lost,  he  withdrew  from 
it,  and  made  his  way  with  the  boys  to  the  river  bank, 
recrossed  the  stream,  and  struck  across  the  country.  After 
proceeding  some  six  miles  they  entered  a  wood  and  lay 
down  and  slept  for  some  hours,  and  then  marched  to 
Parthenay. 

Here  the  band  broke  up  and  proceeded  to  their  homes, 
while  Leigh  made  his  way  to  Lescure's  head -quarters, 
learned  where  his  friends  were  lodged,  and  joined  them. 
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Patsey  gave  a  cry  of  alarm  as  he  entered.  Fugitives  had 
arrived  before  him,  and  it  was  already  known  that  the 
attack  on  Nantes  had  failed,  and  that  Cathelineau  was 
mortally  wounded. 

"What  is  it,  Leigh?" 

"I  am  wounded  in  the  shoulder.  It  is  nothing  very 
serious,  I  think,  though  I  suppose  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  hold 
a  sword  for  some  time." 

A  surgeon  was  soon  fetched,  the  ball  extracted,  and  the 
wound  bandaged,  and  they  then  sat  down  to  talk  over  the 
events  that  had  occurred.  Since  they  had  been  separated 
Monsieur  Martin  had  become  a  broken  man.  The  fact 
that  his  son,  who  assuredly  had  it  in  his  power  to  protect 
him,  had  given  him  over  to  the  terrible  tribunal,  had  been 
a  harder  blow  to  him  than  the  prospect  of  death,  and  even 
the  devotion  that  had  been  shown  by  Jean  scarcely  sufficed  to 
comfort  him.  Patsey  was  pale  and  thin;  her  imprisonment 
had  told  upon  her,  and,  still  more,  the  thought  of  what  Jean 
must  be  suffering  on  her  account,  and  her  uncertainty  as  to 
the  fate  of  her  child.  But  even  the  twenty -four  hours  that 
had  elapsed  since  she  had  left  her  prison  had  done  much 
for  her.  The  news  that  the  child  was  safe  and  well  had 
taken  a  load  off  her  mind,  and  she  felt  proud  indeed  that 
her  release,  and  that  of  so  many  other  of  her  fellow-prisoners, 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  devotion  of  her  husband 
and  her  brother.  Before  the  day  was  out,  she  was  laughing 
and  chatting  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

On  the  following  morning  they  started  early,  and  reached 
home  in  the  afternoon.  They  were  received  with  delight 
by  their  people,  although  many  of  these  had  lost  relations 
in  the  recent  battles.  A  house  in  the  village  was  placed 
at  their  disposal,  Patsey  riding  straight  on  to  see  her  child, 
with  which,  and  its  faithful  nurse,  she  soon  returned. 
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"  And  now,  Jean,"  Patsey  said,  when,  with  the  cure"  and 
Jules  Desailles  they  sat  down  for  a  quiet  talk  that  evening, 
"what  is  to  be  the  next  thing1?" 

"You  should  ask  the  Blues  that,"  he  replied.  "So  far 
as  I  can  see  it  will  be  a  repetition  of  what  has  taken  place. 
They  will  invade  us  again,  and  probably  we  shall  beat  them 
back.  Each  time  they  will  come  with  larger  forces,  and 
at  last  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  endeavour  to  make  our 
way  to  England.  I  am  afraid  there  can  be  no  question  that 
that  will  be  the  end  of  it.  Fight  as  we  may,  we  cannot 
withstand  the  whole  strength  of  France." 

"Why  can  we  not  fly  at  once?"  Monsieur  Martin 
asked. 

"The  difficulty  in  reaching  the  coast,  and  of  getting  a 
passage,  would  be  immense.  Besides,  so  long  as  La  Vendee 
resists,  so  long  is  it  my  duty  to  fight,  and  I  am  sure  that 
Patsey  would  not  wish  me  to  do  otherwise.  I  have  been 
in  it  from  the  first,  and  must  stay  until  the  end,  if  I  am  not 
killed  before  that  comes.  If  it  were  possible  to  send  you 
and  Patsey  and  Leigh  away  to  England,  I  would  gladly  do 
so;  but  I  am  sure  that  she  would  not  go,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  the  same  for  Leigh." 

"Certainly,  Jean;  as  long  as  you  stay  I  stay.  My  life  is 
far  less  important  than  yours,  for  I  have  no  one  dependent 
upon  me.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  war  can  end 
in  only  one  way,  but  till  that  comes,  all  those  who  have 
been  the  leaders  of  these  poor  peasants  ought  to  hold  by 
them." 

"  I  agree  entirely  with  you  both,"  Patsey  added,  and  there 
was  no  more  to  be  said. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A    SERIES    OF    VICTORIES. 

MORE  formidable  foes  than  the  peasants  had  yet  met 
were  approaching  La  Vendee.  Mayence  had  sur 
rendered  to  the  allies,  and  the  garrison  there,  which  was  a 
large  one,  composed  of  veteran  troops,  was  allowed  to  march 
away  on  each  man  taking  an  oath  that  he  would  not  again 
serve  on  the  frontier.  Outside  France  there  was  no  idea  of 
the  desperate  struggle  that  was  going  on  in  La  Vendee. 
Had  it  been  known  in  England  that  it  needed  but  little  aid 
for  Brittany  and  La  Vendee  to  successfully  oppose  the  efforts 
of  the  Republic,  men,  money,  arms,  and  ammunition  would 
no  doubt  have  been  sent;  but  unfortunately  the  leaders  of 
the  insurrection,  occupied  as  they  were  with  the  efforts 
they  were  making,  had  taken  no  steps  to  send  a  state 
ment  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  to  the  English  govern 
ment. 

The  ports  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  and 
although  in  Paris  public  attention  was  concentrated  on  the 
struggle,  the  British  government  was  very  badly  informed 
as  to  what  was  passing  there.  Had  the  allies  been  aware 
of  it,  the  terms  granted  to  the  garrison  at  Mayence  would 
have  been  very  different,  and  they  would  either  have  been 
held  as  prisoners  or  been  compelled  to  take  the  oath  that 
they  would  in  future  not  serve  the  Republic  in  any  way 
in  arms.  As  it  was,  they  were  free  to  act  in  France, 
and  were  already  on  the  march  towards  La  Vendee.  As 
before,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  district  to  be 
attacked  simultaneously  on  all  sides.  La  Rochejaquelein 
was  so  much  weakened  by  the  return  of  the  peasants  to 
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their  homes  that  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Saumur,  and 
this  town  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  division  from 
Tours,  consisting  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  infantry, 
sixteen  hundred  cavalry,  and  four  hundred  artillerymen, 
under  General  Menou. 

The  division  of  Niort  comprised  fifteen  thousand  six 
hundred  infantry,  and  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty  cavalry. 
It  was  commanded  by  Chalbos,  having  Westermann  with 
him.  At  Sables  were  four  thousand  three  hundred  infantry, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry,  and  three  hundred  artillery. 
They  were  commanded  by  General  Boulard. 

There  was  but  small  breathing  time  for  the  Vendeans. 
Westermann  had  moved  towards  Parthenay  with  a  strong 
force,  and  but  a  few  hours  after  the  Martins  had  left  it 
Lescure  was  forced  to  fall  back  from  the  town.  This  was 
occupied  by  the  Blues.  They  pillaged  and  burned  a  village 
near,  although  no  opposition  had  been  offered,  and  then 
sent  off  a  force  which  burned  Lescure's  chateau  at  Clisson. 
The  Martins  were  engaged  in  conversation  when  a  mes 
senger  ran  in. 

"  I  have  an  order  frqm  Monsieur  Lescure,"  he  said.  "  The 
church  bells  are  to  be  rung  throughout  the  district." 

All  started  to  their  feet.  "Already?"  Jean  exclaimed. 
"Why,  what  has  happened?" 

"  We  have  fallen  back  from  Parthenay.  The  Blues, 
under  Westermann,  eight  thousand  strong,  have  already 
occupied  the  town.  The  general's  orders  are  that  all  are 
to  join  him  at  Moulin  in  two  days'  time.  Messengers  have 
been  despatched  all  over  the  country,  and  Monsieur  de  la 
Rochejaquelein  has  been  sent  for  to  join  General  Lescure  at 
Moulin." 

"  That  gives  us  twenty-four  hours,  then,"  Jean  said  with 
a  sigh  of  content.  "  I  will  see  that  your  message  is  carried 
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on  to  all  the  villages  near,  there  are  plenty  of  boys  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  about  the  place." 

But  the  bells  rang  that  night  to  deaf  ears.  Many  of  the 
peasants  were  still  absent,  others  had  returned  but  a  few 
hours  before,  worn  out  and  dispirited.  But  when  on  the 
following  day  the  news  came  that  Westermann's  troops 
were  burning  villages,  and  slaying  all  wh'o  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  that  Monsieur  de  Lescure's  chateau  had  been 
burnt,  fury  and  indignation  again  fired  them,  and  that 
night  the  greater  part  of  them  set  out  for  Moulin. 

"  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  our  horses ! "  Jean  said,  as 
he  prepared  to  start.  "  We  shall  never  hear  any  more  of 
those  we  left  at  Nantes.  We  must  go  on  foot  this  time, 
and  trust  to  getting  hold  of  a  couple  of  horses  the  first 
time  we  defeat  the  Blues." 

He  had  that  day  been  over  with  Patsey,  her  child,  his 
father,  the  nurse,  and  Francois  to  the  peasant's  house, 
deep  in  the  forest,  to  which  he  had  before  arranged  that 
she  should  go  in  case  of  need.  All  the  party  were 
dressed  as  peasants.  The  man  and  woman  from  whom  the 
house  was  hired  removed  to  another  hut  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  Francois  was  to  go  down  every  day  in  the 
cart  to  the  village  to  get  news  and  letters  and  buy  provi 
sions.  The  cure  had  arranged  to  send  off  one  of  the  village 
boys  the  moment  that  he  heard  that  any  party  of  the  Blues 
were  approaching,  when  the  whole  of  the  occupants  of  the 
village  and  the  farms  around  it  would  be  obliged  to  take 
to  the  woods,  for  it  was  evident  that  neither  age  nor  sex 
was  respected  by  Westermann's  troops. 

It  was  morning  when  Jean,  Leigh,  and  Desailles  arrived 
at  Moulin.  They  were  warmly  received  by  Rochejaquelein 
and  Bonchamp,  to  whom  Jean  introduced  Desailles  as  a  new 
comrade. 
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"I  know  nothing  of  fighting,"  the  latter  said,  "but, 
gentlemen,  I  shall  do  my  best." 

"That  is  all  that  anyone  can  do,"  Rochejaquelein  said 
heartily.  "  We  may  say  that  none  of  us,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  Monsieur  Bonchamp  and  a  few  others,  had  any 
experience  in  fighting  when  we  began,  but  we  have  done 
pretty  well  on  the  whole." 

"Do  you  think  that  we  have  much  chance  of  holding 
this  place?"  Jean  asked.  "They  told  us  as  we  came  in 
that  at  present  there  are  not  much  more  than  eight  thou 
sand  men  here,  and  Westermann,  they  say,  has  about  as 
many." 

"  That  is  so,"  Bonchamp  said,  "  and  I  do  not  expect  that 
we  shall  beat  them;  but  we  must  fight,  or  they  will  march 
through  the  country,  wasting  and  destroying  as  they  go. 
It  is  only  by  showing  them  that  we  are  still  formidable, 
and  that  they  must  keep  together  and  be  prudent  and 
cautious,  that  we  can  maintain  ourselves;  a  succession  of 
blows,  even  of  light  ones,  will  break  a  rock." 

At  two  o'clock  the  enemy's  forces  approached,  and  the 
engagement  soon  became  hot.  Every  hedge  was  lined  by 
the  peasants,  every  position  strongly  defended,  and  only 
evacuated  when  the  horns  gave  the  signal.  At  the  end  of 
two  hours  Westermann,  after  losing  a  considerable  number 
of  men,  approached  ground  where  his  cavalry  could  come 
into  play,  and  the  leaders  of  all  the  bands  had  been  warned 
that  when  they  fell  back  to  this  point  the  horn  was  to  be 
sounded  three  times,  and  that  resistance  was  to  cease  at 
once  and  the  bands  disperse,  to  meet  at  a  given  point  two 
hours  later.  Seven  of  the  ten  cannon  they  had  with  them 
were  safely  carried  off;  and  although  compelled  to  retire 
from  their  position,  the  peasants  were  well  satisfied  with 
having  withstood  so  long  the  attack  of  an  equal  number  of 
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troops,  supported  by  an  artillery  much  superior  to  their 
own. 

Leigh  had  taken  no  part  in  the  actual  fighting.  His  right 
arm  was  tightly  strapped,  and  bandaged  across  his  chest, 
and  he  therefore  acted  only  as  the  general's  aide-de-camp. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jules,"  Jean  said  to  Desailles 
as  they  retired  from  the  field.  "  If  you  are  going  to  expose 
yourself  in  the  way  you  have  done  to-day  your  fighting 
will  be  over  before  long.  When  it  comes  to  leading  the 
peasants  to  an  attack,  one  must  necessarily  set  the  men  an 
example;  but  when  on  the  defence,  you  see  the  peasants 
all  lie  down  behind  the  hedges  and  bushes  and  show 
themselves  as  little  as  possible.  And  there  were  you  walking 
about  as  if  you  were  in  the  principal  street  in  Nantes!  I 
do  not  say  that  we  must  not  expose  ourselves  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  peasants  in  order  to  encourage  them;  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  all  things,  and  one  must  remember  that 
we  are  very  short  of  officers,  and  that  the  peasants,  brave 
as  they  are,  would  be  useless  without  someone  to  direct 
them." 

"I  have  no  doubt  but  you  are  right,  Jean,"  Desailles 
said  with  a  laugh;  "but  in  fact,  I  don't  remember  giving 
a  thought  to  the  matter.  I  was  almost  bewildered  by  the 
roar  of  the  battle  and  the  whistling  of  the  bullets.  I  felt 
like  a  man  who  had  taken  too  much  wine,  which  in  my 
student  days  happened  to  me  more  than  once.  My  blood 
seemed  to  rush  through  my  veins,  and  I  would  have  given 
anything  for  the  order  to  come  for  us  to  throw  ourselves 
upon  the  enemy." 

"  You  will  get  over  that,"  Jean  laughed,  "  but  the  same 
feeling  is  strong  among  the  men.  One  can  see  how  eager 
they  are  for  the  order  to  charge.  They  use  their  muskets, 
but  it  is  to  use  their  bayonets  that  they  are  panting.  They 
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would  make  grand  soldiers  if  they  were  but  well  drilled  and 
disciplined.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  you  will  see  them  at  their 
favourite  work  before  many  days  are  over.  Westermann 
will  get  to  Chatillon  to-night.  When  he  gets  there  he 
will  find  no  provisions  for  his  troops,  and  will  begin  to 
wonder  whether  he  is  wise  in  thus  penetrating  so  far  into  a 
nest  of  hornets.  Bonchamp  Avill  give  him  two  or  three  days 
to  forget  the  mauling  that  we  have  given  him.  By  that 
time  our  force  will  have  increased,  and  it  will  be  well  for 
Westermann  if  he  manages  to  carry  half  his  force  back  with 
him." 

The  news  of  the  burning  of  la  Rochejaquelein's  chateau 
on  the  following  day  excited  the  liveliest  indignation.  The 
young  count  himself  received  the  news  with  greater  indiffer 
ence  than  did  those  around  him. 

"When  a  man  carries  his  life  in  his  hand  every  day,"  he 
said,  "  he  does  not  fret  over  the  loss  of  a  house.  I  do  not  sup 
pose  that  I  should  ever  have  sat  down  quietly  in  possession 
of  it,  and  the  cousin  who  is  my  heir  may  have  to  wait  a  num 
ber  of  years  before,  if  ever,  he  comes  to  take  possession  of 
the  estate.  Had  circumstances  been  different,  the  loss  of  the 
old  chateau  where  my  family  have  lived  for  so  many  years 
would  have  been  very  grievous  to  me,  but  at  present  it 
affects  me  comparatively  little.  It  is  lucky  that  I  sent  off 
four  men  directly  the  fight  was  over,  with  a  letter  to  my 
steward  charging  him  to  hand  over  to  them  the  four  horses 
that  still  remained  in  my  stables.  They  arrived  here  an 
hour  ago.  I  guessed  that  the  Blues  would  be  paying  a  visit 
there  in  my  absence.  One  of  them  is  for  you,  Monsieur 
Martin,  and  one  for  Leigh;  the  others  I  shall  keep  as  spare 
chargers.  I  have  had  two  shot  under  me  already,  and  am 
likely  to  have  more.  In  the  meantime,  if  your  friend 
Monsieur  Desailles  likes  to  ride  one  it  is  at  his  service." 
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"I  thank  you  very  much,  marquis,"  Jules  said,  "but  I 
would  prefer  trusting  to  my  own  legs.  My  profession  has 
been  a  peaceful  one,  and  I  have  never  yet  mounted  a  horse, 
and  certainly  should  feel  utterly  out  of  my  element  in  the 
saddle  with  an  animal  under  me  excited  almost  to  madness 
by  the  sounds  of  battle.  Of  the  two,  I  think  that  I  should 
prefer  being  on  a  ship  during  a  storm." 

Rochejaquelein  laughed.  "  It  is  all  a  matter  of  training," 
he  said.  "  As  for  me,  I  feel  twice  the  man  on  horseback 
that  I  do  on  foot.  I  have  never  tried  fighting  on  foot  yet, 
and  I  should  certainly  feel  altogether  out  of  my  element  the 
first  time  that  I  attempted  it.  However,  I  will  not  press 
the  animal  on  you.  I  shall  send  it  and  the  other  to  some 
cottage  in  the  heart  of  the  woods,  whence  I  can  have  them 
fetched  when  needed." 

"I  am  sure  that  we  are  greatly  obliged  to  you,"  Jean 
said.  "As  I  told  you,  when  relating  our  adventure  in 
Nantes,  we  had  to  leave  our  horses  behind  us  there,  though 
had  we  captured  the  town  we  should  have  recovered  them. 
As  it  is,  the  Blues  carried  off  the  two  I  had  left  behind  at 
the  chateau,  and  I  could  only  buy  one  other  as  we  came 
through.  That  I  detailed  for  the  use  of  my  wife.  I 
certainly  had  not  expected  to  obtain  another  until  we  cap 
tured  some  from  the  enemy.  We  are  heartily  obliged  to 
you,  not  only  for  your  generous  gift,  but  for  your  thought 
ful  kindness  in  sending  for  them  for  us." 

"  Say  not  another  word,"  Rochejaquelein  said.  "You  are 
a  sailor  and  I  am  a  soldier,  and  between  us  there  is  no 
occasion  for  thanks  or  compliments.  You  would  have  done 
the  same  for  me,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  set  you  both 
on  horseback  again.  And  indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  was 
not  a  little  selfish  in  the  matter,  for  yesterday  I  missed 
the  company  of  your  brother-in-law  greatly,  and  felt  that 
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I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  hear  his  cheery  laugh  and 
confident  tone." 

As  usual,  the  army  dispersed  after  its  victory;  but  there 
were  but  a  few  days'  quiet,  for  on  the  fourteenth  it  gathered 
to  oppose  the  advance  of  a  strong  French  column  from 
Brissac,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  early,  just  as  the 
troops  were  getting  into  movement,  the  Yendeans  burst  down 
upon  them.  Their  numbers  were  not  large,  for  the  notice 
had  been  short,  and  only  the  peasants  of  the  surrounding 
district  had  had  time  to  gather.  Nevertheless  they  attacked 
with  such  energy,  led  by  Eochejaquelein  and  d'Elbee,  that 
they  fought  their  way  into  the  middle  of  the  camp,  captured 
the  head-quarters  with  its  correspondence  and  treasury, 
and  scattered  several  battalions  in  utter  confusion.  On  the 
return  of  the  advanced  guard  under  Santerre  the  situation 
changed;  the  fugitives  were  rallied,  and  after  long  and 
fierce  fighting  the  Vendeans  drew  off. 

"We  must  admit  another  failure,"  said  Rochejaquelein, 
who  had  with  his  little  troop  of  mounted  men  been  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  charging  again  and  again  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  and  covering  the  retreat  when  it  began  by 
opposing  a  determined  front  to  the  enemy's  cavalry — "a 
failure,  but  a  glorious  one.  They  were  superior  to  us  in 
numbers,  and  yet,  if  it  hadn't  been  that  their  advanced 
guard  returned  while  our  men  were  scattered,  intent  upon 
the  plunder  of  their  head-quarters,  we  should  have  Avon  the 
day.  However,  we  shall  have  reinforcements  up  in  a  couple 
of  days." 

On  the  seventeenth,  the  French  column  resumed  its 
march.  Santerre's  command  led  the  way  to  Yihiers,  which 
the}'  reached  without  opposition;  the  rest  of  the  division 
arrived  in  the  afternoon.  They  had  left  at  their  previous 
halting-place  the  heavy  baggage,  with  a  portion  of  their  artil- 
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lery  ammunition.  Scarcely  had  they  arrived  at  Vihiers  when 
a  tremendous  explosion  told  them  that  the  guard  left  behind 
had  been  overpowered  and  their  store  of  ammunition  des 
troyed.  A  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  alarm  spread  through 
the  army.  Santerre's  battalion  were  at  once  attacked  by 
Roche jaquelein,  who  had  but  a  small  body  of  men  with  him, 
but  who  thought  to  take  advantage  of  the  alarm  which  the 
explosion  would  naturally  cause  among  the  enemy.  San 
terre's  battalion,  however,  stood  firm,  and  the  Vend6ans 
were  drawn  off.  In  the  night,  however,  the  main  body  of 
the  peasants  arrived,  and  at  one  o'clock  next  day  made  their 
attack.  Menou  himself,  with  the  rest  of  his  command,  had 
now  come  up.  Some  of  the  battalions,  as  before,  stood 
steadily;  but  the  rest  of  the  army,  dispirited  by  the  perse 
verance  with  which  the  Vendeans,  in  spite  of  failure  and 
losses,  were  ever  ready  to  renew  their  attack,  speedily  lost 
heart. 

In  two  hours  the  right  fell  back  in  disorder,  the  panic 
spread,  and  in  a  short  time  the  rout  became  general.  In 
vain  the  officers  endeavoured  to  check  the  fugitives;  so 
great  was  their  terror,  that  in  three  hours  the  panic-stricken 
mob  traversed  the  distance  between  Vihiers  and  Saumur. 
Thus  the  second  great  invasion  of  La  Vendee  had  met  with 
no  greater  success  than  the  first,  the  two  strong  columns 
that  had  advanced  in  full  confidence  of  success  had  returned 
utterly  discomfited.  Westermann's  division  had  been  all 
but  annihilated,  the  army  from  Saumur  had  lost  great  num 
bers  of  men,  and  had  for  the  time  ceased  to  be  a  military 
body.  The  Bocage,  with  its  sombre  woods,  its  thick  hedges, 
and  its  brave  population,  seemed  destined  to  become  the 
grave  of  the  Republican  army,  and  the  order  to  advance 
into  it  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  shake  the  courage  of  those 
who  boasted  so  loudly  when  at  a  distance.  It  was  the  grave, 
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too,  of  the  reputation  of  the  French  generals.     One  after 
another  they  had  tried,  failed,  and  been  disgraced. 

The  first  general,  Marce,  was  superseded  by  Berruyer, 
Berruyer  by  Biron,  who  was  recalled  and  guillotined. 
Westermann  was  also  tried,  but,  having  powerful  friends, 
was  acquitted.  Generals  of  divisions  had  come  and  gone  in 
numbers.  Some  had  been  dismissed,  some,  at  their  own 
urgent  request,  allowed  to  return  to  the  districts  they  com 
manded  before  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection;  but  one 
and  all  had  failed;  one  and  all,  too,  had  never  ceased  from 
the  time  they  joined  the  army  of  invasion  to  ^end  report 
after  report  to  the  Convention  complaining  of  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  the  troops,  the  bad  conduct  and  uselessness 
of  the  officers,  and  the  want  of  a  sufficient  staff  to  maintain 
discipline  and  restore  order.  Indeed,  the  bulk  of  the  revo 
lutionary  troops  possessed  little  more  discipline  than  the 
Vendeans  themselves,  and  being  uninspired,  as  were  the 
latter,  by  a  feeling  either  of  religion  or  of  patriotic  en 
thusiasm,  they  were  no  match  for  men  who  were  willing  to 
give  their  lives  for  the  cause. 

The  Vendeans  were  far  better  armed  than  when  they 
commenced  the  struggle.  Then  the  proportion  of  men 
who  were  possessed  of  muskets  or  firearms  of  any  kind  was 
extremely  small;  but  now,  thanks  to  the  immense  quantity 
which  had  been  captured  in  the  hands  of  prisoners,  thrown 
away  by  fugitives,  or  found  in  the  storehouses  of  the  towns, 
there  were  sufficient  to  supply  almost  every  man  of  the 
population  with  firearms,  and  in  addition,  they  possessed  a " 
good  many  pieces  of  artillery.  Unfortunately  they  had 
learned  little  during  the  four  months'  fighting.  Their 
methods  were  unchanged;  love  of  home  overpowered  all 
other  considerations;  and  after  a  victory,  as  after  a  defeat, 
they  hurried  away,  leaving  with  their  generals  only  the 
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officers  and  a  small  body  of  men,  who  were  either  emigres 
who  had  returned  from  England  to  take  part  in  the  struggle, 
or  Royalists  who  had  made  their  way  from  distant  parts  of 
France  for  the  same  purpose. 

After  the  capture  of  Saumur,  too,  a  good  many  Swiss 
and  Germans  belonging  to  a  cavalry  regiment  formed  of 
foreigners,  had  deserted  and  joined  the  Vendeans.  Thus 
a  small  nucleus  of  an  army  held  together,  swelling  only 
when  the  church  bells  summoned  the  peasants  to  take 
up  arms  for  a  few  days.  But  while  the  Royalists  of  La 
Vendee  remained  quiescent  after  they  had  expelled  the 
invaders,  the  Republicans,  more  alarmed  than  ever,  were 
making  the  most  tremendous  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  in 
surrection. 

Beysser,  who  had  commanded  at  Nantes,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Menou.  Orders  were  given  that  the  forests  and 
hedges  of  La  Vendee  were  all  to  be  levelled,  the  crops 
destroyed,  the  cattle  seized,  and  the  goods  of  the  insurgents 
confiscated.  An  enormous  number  of  carts  were  collected 
to  carry  faggots,  tar,  and  other  combustibles  into  La  Vendee 
for  setting  fire  to  the  woods.  It  was  actually  proposed  to 
destroy  the  whole  male  population,  to  deport  the  women 
and  children,  and  to  repeople  La  Vendee  from  other  parts 
of  France,  from  which  immigrants  would  be  attracted  by 
offers  of  free  land  and  houses.  Santerre  suggested  that 
poisonous  gases  should  be  inclosed  in  suitable  vessels  and 
fired  into  the  district  to  poison  the  atmosphere.  Carrier, 
the  infamous  scoundrel  who  had  been  appointed  commis 
sioner  at  Nantes,  proposed  an  equally  villainous  scheme, 
namely,  that  great  quantities  of  bread,  mixed  with  arsenic, 
should  be  baked  and  scattered  broadcast,  so  that  the 
starving  people  might  eat  it  and  be  destroyed  wholesale. 
This  would  have  been  carried  out  had  it  not  been  vigorously 
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opposed  by  General  Kleber,  who  had  now  taken  the  com 
mand  of  one  of  the  armies  of  the  invasion. 

The  rest  of  July  and  the  first  half  of  August  passed 
comparatively  quietly.  General  Toncq  advanced  with  a 
column  into  La  Vendee  and  fought  two  or  three  battles, 
in  which  he  generally  gained  successes  over  the  peasants; 
but  with  this  exception,  no  forward  movement  was  made, 
and  the  majority  of  the  peasants  remained  undisturbed  in 
their  homes.  Soon,  however,  from  all  sides  the  flood  of 
invaders  poured  in. 

No  fewer  than  two  hundred  thousand  men  were  now 
under  the  orders  of  the  French  generals,  and  advanced  from 
different  directions,  in  all  cases  carrying  out  the  orders  of 
the  Convention,  to  devastate  the  country,  burn  down  the 
woods,  destroy  the  crops,  and  slay  the  inhabitants.  Five 
armies  moved  forward  simultaneously,  that  commanded  by 
Kleber  consisting  of  the  veteran  battalions  of  Mayence.  But 
everywhere  they  were  met.  Charette  had  marched  to  the 
aid  of  the  Vendeans  of  the  north,  and  the  country  was 
divided  into  four  districts  commanded  by  Charette,  Bon- 
champ,  Lescure,  and  la  Rochejaquelein.  Each  of  these 
strove  to  defend  his  own  district. 

The  war  now  assumed  a  terrible  aspect.  Maddened  by 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  them,  the  peasants  no 
longer  gave  quarter  to  those  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
in  their  despair  performed  prodigies  of  valour. 

They  had  not  now,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
the  superiority  in  numbers.  Instead  of  fighting  generally 
four  to  one  against  the  Blues,  the  latter  now  exceeded 
them  in  the  same  proportion.  But  the  peasants  had 
changed  their  tactics.  Instead  of  rushing  impetuously  upon 
the  enemy's  lines,  and  hurling  themselves  upon  his  artil 
lery,  they  utilized  the  natural  features  of  their  country. 
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As  the  Republican  columns  marched  along,  believing  that 
there  was  no  enemy  near,  they  would  hear  the  sound  of  a 
horn,  and  from  behind  every  hedge,  every  thicket,  every 
tree,  a  stream  of  musketry  would  break  out.  Very  soon  the 
column  would  fall  into  confusion,  the  lanes  would  be  blocked 
with  dead  horses  and  immovable  waggons.  In  vain  would 
the  soldiers  try  to  force  their  way  through  the  hedges  and 
to  return  the  fire  of  their  invisible  foes.  Then,  as  suddenly 
as  the  attack  commenced  the  peasants  would  leap  from 
their  shelter,  and  with  knife  and  bayonet  carry  havoc 
among  their  enemies. 

These  tactics  prevailed  over  numbers,  even  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  Kleber's  division,  the  numbers  possessed  military 
discipline,  training,  and  high  reputation.  For  a  month 
fighting  was  almost  continuous,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
to  the  stupefaction  of  the  Convention,  their  two  hundred 
thousand  troops  were  driven  out  of  La  Vendee  at  every 
point  by  a  fourth  of  that  number  of  undisciplined  peasants. 
Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  military  warfare  did  en 
thusiasm  and  valour  accomplish  such  a  marvel. 

The  second  half  of  September  was  spent  by  the  peasants 
at  their  homes  rejoicing  and  returning  thanks  for  their 
success;  but  already  a  heavy  blow  was  being  struck  at 
their  cause.  Charette,  hot-headed,  impetuous,  and  self- 
confident,  had  always  preferred  carrying  out  his  own  plans, 
without  regard  to  those  of  the  leaders  in  Upper  Vendee, 
and  he  now  quarrelled  with  them  as  to  the  course  that 
had  best  be  pursued,  and  left  with  the  forces  that  he  had 
brought  with  him,  to  renew  the  war  in  the  south. 

But  although  the  peasants  rejoiced,  their  leaders  knew 
that  the  struggle  could  not  long  continue.  The  number  of 
fighting  men — that  is  to  say,  of  the  whole  male  population  of 
La  Vendee  capable  of  bearing  arms — had  diminished  terribly; 
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indeed,  the  number  that  originally  responded  to  the  summons 
of  the  church  bells  was  decreased  by  fully  a  half.  Food  was 
scarce;  owing  to  the  continued  absence  of  the  peasants  the 
harvest  had  in  many  places  not  been  garnered,  and  wherever 
the  Republican  troops  had  passed,  the  destruction  had  been 
complete.  A  large  portion  of  the  population  were  home 
less.  The  very  movements  of  the  Yendearis  were  hampered 
by  the  crowds  of  women  and  children  who,  with  the  few 
belongings  that  they  had  saved  packed  in  their  little  carts, 
wandered  almost  aimlessly  through  the  country.  Many  of 
the  towns  were  in  ruins,  and  deserted;  in  all,  save  a  few 
secluded  spots  as  yet  unvisited  by  the  Republicans,  want 
and  misery  were  universal. 

There  was  no  thought  of  surrender,  but  among  chiefs 
and  peasants  alike  the  idea  that  as  a  last  resource  it  would 
be  necessary  to  abandon  La  Vendee  altogether,  and  to  take 
refuge  in  Brittany,  where  the  vast  majority  of  the  popu 
lation  were  favourable  to  them,  gradually  gained  ground. 

Generals  Beysser,  Canclaux,  and  Dubayet  were  recalled 
by  the  Convention  for  their  failure  to  obtain  success,  and 
1'Echelle  was  appointed  to  the  command,  having  Kleber 
and  Westermann  as  leaders  of  his  principal  divisions.  Jean 
Martin  and  Leigh  had  joined  their  friends  in  their  retreat 
in  the  forest  after  the  repulse  of  all  the  Republican 
columns.  They  had  heard,  while  engaged  in  the  thick  of 
the  fighting,  of  the  death  of  Monsieur  Martin.  He  had 
never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  imprisonment  at 
Nantes,  and  instead  of  gaining  strength  he  had  become 
weaker  and  weaker.  The  terrible  uncertainty  of  the 
position,  the  news  that  constantly  arrived  of  desperate 
battles,  and  the  conviction  that  in  the  end  the  Vendeans 
would  be  crushed,  told  heavily  upon  him.  He  took  to  his 
bed  and  sank  gradually. 
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"I  am  not  sorry,  my  child,"  he  said  to  Patsey  the  day 
before  he  died,  "that  I  am  going  to  leave  you.  I  was 
wrong  in  not  taking  Jean's  advice  and  sailing  for  England 
with  my  wife  and  daughter.  However,  it  is  useless  to 
think  of  that  now.  I  can  see  terrible  times  in  store  for  all 
here.  It  is  evident  that  no  mercy  is  to  be  shown  to  the 
Vendeans.  It  has  been  decreed  by  the  Convention  that 
they  are  to  be  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts.  Had  I  lived, 
I  should  have  been  a  terrible  burden  to  you;  I  should  have 
hampered  your  movements,  and  destroyed  any  chance  what 
ever  that  you  might  have  of  escaping  from  these  fiends.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have  supported  the 
fatigues  and  hardships  of  a  flight,  and  I  should  have  been 
the  means  of  bringing  destruction  on  you  all;  it  is  there 
fore  better  in  every  respect  that  I  should  go.  I  pray  that 
Heaven  will  protect  you  and  Jean  and  your  brave  brother, 
and  enable  you  to  reach  England  in  safety.  You  will  bear 
my  last  message  to  my  wife  and  Louise.  You  will  tell 
them  that  my  last  thought  was  of  them,  my  last  feeling  one 
of  gratitude  to  God  that  they  are  in  safety,  and  that  I  have 
been  permitted  to  die  in  peace  and  quiet." 

"  It  is  a  sad  home-coming  this  time,  Jean,"  Patsey  said, 
as  her  husband  and  Leigh  rode  up  to  the  door. 

"  It  is  indeed,  Patsey ;  and  yet,  even  when  the  news  came 
to  me  I  could  scarcely  grieve  that  it  was  so.  I  had  seen 
how  he  was  fading  when  I  went  away,  and  was  not 
surprised  when  I  heard  that  he  had  gone.  For  me  it  is 
one  care,  one  anxiety,  the  less  in  future.  Patsey,  we  will 
be  together;  I  cannot  leave  you  here  when  Leigh  and  I  are 
away.  The  child  shall  go  with  us,  and  when  all  is  lost,  we 
will  escape  or  die  together." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Jean.  It  has  been 
terrible  waiting  here  and  knowing  that  you  were  in  the 
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midst  of  dangers,  and  that  even  while  I  thought  of  you  you 
might  be  lying  dead.  I  shall  be  glad  indeed  to  share  your 
fate,  whatever  it  is." 

For  three  weeks  the  little  party  lived  quietly  in  the 
cottage.  There  were  many  discussions  as  to  the  future. 
It  was  agreed  that,  in  case  of  a  final  reverse,  it  would  be 
better  that  they  should  travel  alone. 

"The  more  of  us  there  are  the  more  certain  to  attract 
observation,"  Jean  said.  "  We  must  go  without  Francois 
and  Marthe;  their  chance  of  safety  will  be  greater  if  they 
either  return  to  their  villages  or  take  up  their  abode  with 
the  family  of  some  woodman — or  rather,  Marthe's  safety 
would  be  greater.  As  to  Francois,  he  has  long  been  eager 
to  join  in  the  fighting,  and  it  is  only  his  fidelity  that  has 
constrained  him  to  remain  in  what  he  considers  is  a  dis 
graceful  position,  when  every  other  man  who  can  bear 
arms  is  fighting.  We  will  therefore  take  him  with  us,  and 
when  the  day  of  battle  comes  he  will  join  the  fighting  men, 
and,  if  we  are  defeated,  must  care  for  his  own  safety.  When 
we  fight,  I  shall  always  leave  you  at  a  village  a  mile  or  two 
away.  You  will  have  the  horse  ready  to  mount,  and  we 
shall  join  you  at  once  if  we  are  defeated." 

"We  ought  to  be  disguised,  Jean,"  Leigh  said. 

"  It  would  be  well,"  Jean  said,  "  but  I  hardly  see  what 
disguise  would  be  of  use  to  us;  certainly  not  that  of 
peasants,  for  in  that  dress  we  should  be  shot  down  with 
out  question  by  the  first  party  of  Blues  we  came  across. 
Even  if  we  succeed  in  reaching  the  river  and  crossing  it, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  authorities  will  be  everywhere 
on  the  look-out  for  fugitive  peasants.  It  would  be  better 
to  be  shot  at  once  than  to  await  in  prison  death  by  the 
guillotine." 

"  I  should  say  that  it  does  not  matter  a  bit  how  we  are 
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dressed  till  we  reach  the  river.  We  know  now  pretty 
nearly  every  lane  in  the  country,"  Leigh  said,  "and  I 
should  think  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  reach  the  Loire." 

"  That  is  where  the  difficulty  will  begin.  In  the  first 
place  there  will  be  the  trouble  of  crossing,  and  then  that  of 
making  our  way  through  the  country.  Certainly  we  could 
not  do  so  as  Vendean  peasants." 

"  I  should  say,  Jean,  that  the  best  disguises  would  be 
those  of  fairly  well-to-do  town's-people,  something  like  those 
we  wore  into  Nantes,  but  rather  less  formal — the  sort  of 
thing  that  ordinary  tradesmen  without  any  strong  political 
feeling  either  way  would  wear.  I  don't  say  that  we  shall 
not  be  suspected  however  we  are  dressed,  because  no  one 
in  his  senses  would  be  travelling  about  just  at  present;  but 
when  once  we  get  beyond  Tours,  if  we  go  that  way,  we 
might  pass  without  much  notice." 

"  Which  way  do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  go,  Jean?" 

Jean  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  don't  see  that  there  is 
any  choice.  There  would  be  very  little  chance  of  escaping 
from  any  of  the  ports  of  Brittany,  and  La  Rochelle  would 
be  still  more  hopeless.  As  far  south  as  Bordeaux  we  should 
be  in  a  comparatively  peaceful  country,  and  I  should  hope 
to  find  friends  there.  The  eastern  frontier  is  of  course  the 
safest  to  cross,  but  the  distance  is  very  great,  and  in  the 
towns  near  the  border  a  very  sharp  look-out  is  kept  to 
prevent  emigres  escaping.  There  is  a  rumour  that  Lyons 
has  declared  against  the  Convention,  but  if  we  got  there 
it  is  certain  that  it  would  be  but  La  Vendee  over  again. 
Lyons  cannot  resist  all  France,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
done  with  us  here  they  will  be  able  to  send  any  number  of 
troops  to  stamp  out  these  risings.  Undoubtedly,  if  we  could 
get  there,  Toulon  would  be  the  best  place.  I  have  heard 
for  certain  that  they  have  driven  out  the  extreme  party, 
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and  have  admitted  the  English  fleet.  Once  there,  we  should 
be  able  to  take  berths  in  a  ship  bound  somewhere  abroad,  it 
matters  little  where,  and  thence  get  a  passage  to  England. 
Most  probably  we  should  be  able  to  arrange  to  go  direct 
from  Toulon,  for  there  are  sure  to  be  vessels  coming  and 
going  with  stores  for  the  British  fleet." 

"But  that  would  be  a  terrible  journey,  Jean,"  his  wife  said. 

"Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question. 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  best  chance  would  be  either  to  cross 
the  Loire  and  then  make  for  Le  Mans,  and  so  up  through 
Alencon  to  Honfleur — that  way  we  should  be  east  of  the 
disturbed  district;  or,  if  we  found  that  a  vast  number  of 
fugitives  had  made  their  way  into  Brittany,  as  is  almost 
certain  to  be  the  case,  we  might  bear  more  to  the  east, 
and  go  up  through  Vend6me  and  Chartres  and  Evreux,  and 
then  branch  off  and  strike  the  Seine  near  Honfleur.  In 
that  case  we  should  be  outside  the  district  where  they 
would  be  searching  for  fugitives  from  here.  Once  on  the 
sea-shore,  or  on  the  Seine,  it  would  be  hard  if  we  could  not 
steal  a  fishing-boat  and  cross  the  Channel.  However,  one 
must  of  course  be  guided  by  circumstances.  Still,  I  do 
think  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  buy  the  disguises  Leigh 
suggests  without  loss  of  time.  I  will  ride  over  to  Chatillon 
to-morrow  and  get  them." 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

ACROSS   THE   LOIRE. 


MARTHE  was  filled  with  grief  when  she  heard  that  it 
had  been  decided  that  it  was  better  that  she  should 
return  to  her  native  village,  but  her  mistress  pointed  out  to 
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her  that  if  all  went  well  she  could  rejoin  them.  If  things 
went  badly,  and  they  escaped,  they  would  send  for  her 
Avherever  they  might  be;  but,  in  case  disaster  compelled 
them  to  fly,  three  persons  were  as  many  as  could  hope  to 
travel  together  without  exciting  suspicion.  The  nurse, 
however,  begged  that  at  any  rate  she  might  go  with  them 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army. 

"Everyone  is  going,"  she  said;  "and  they  say  that  if  we 
are  beaten  in  the  next  battle  they  will  cross  the  Loire  and 
take  refuge  in  Brittany,  for  the  Blues  will  not  leave  a  soul 
alive  in  La  Vendee.  I  should  have  nowhere  to  go  to  here, 
and  will  keep  with  the  others  whatever  happens.  If  you 
are  with  them,  madame,  I  can  rejoin  you;  if  not,  I  hope  to 
be  with  you  afterwards." 

It  was  indeed  an  exodus  rather  than  the  gathering  of  an 
army  that  was  taking  place.  The  atrocities  committed  by 
the  invaders,  the  destruction  of  every  village,  the  clouds  of 
smoke  which  ascended  from  the  burning  woods,  created  so 
terrible  a  scare  among  the  peasants  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  villages  and  farms  were  entirely  deserted,  and  every 
road  leading  to  Chollet,  which  was  the  rendezvous  where 
the  fighting  men  were  ordered  to  gather,  was  crowded 
with  fugitives.  Fra^ois  walked  by  the  horse's  head. 
Patsey,  the  nurse,  and  the  child,  with  a  trunk  containing 
articles  of  absolute  necessity,  occupied  the  cart.  Jean  and 
Leigh  rode  ahead.  The  company  of  Cathelineau's  scouts  no 
longer  existed,  more  than  half  of  them  had  fallen  in  the  late 
battles,  their  services  were  no  longer  required  as  scouts,  and 
the  survivors  had  joined  their  fathers  and  brothers  and 
formed  part  of  the  command  of  Bonchamp. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  October  the  enemy's  columns  were 
closing  in  upon  Chollet.  Those  round  Mortagne  were 
marching  forward,  when  the  advanced  guard  under  General 
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Beaupuy  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Vendeans  while 
entangled  in  the  lanes.  The  head  of  the  column  fought 
well,  but  those  in  the  rear,  finding  themselves  also  attacked, 
and  fearing  that  the  retreat  would  be  cut  off,  retired  hastily 
to  Mortagne.  The  column  would  have  been  destroyed  had 
not  Beaupuy  promptly  sent  up  large  reinforcements.  After 
a  long  and  obstinate  fight  the  Vendeans  were  driven  from 
the  woods,  and,  the  Republican  artillery  opening  upon  them, 
they  were  compelled  to  retire  to  Chollet.  Here  no  halt  was 
made.  Kleber  had  also  been  fiercely  attacked,  but  had  also, 
though  with  much  difficulty,  repulsed  his  assailants.  The 
next  morning  the  Republicans  entered  Chollet,  which  they 
found  deserted  by  the  enemy.  On  the  seventeenth,  their 
whole  force  being  now  concentrated  there,  they  were  about 
to  move  forward  towards  Beaupreau  when  the  advanced 
guard  was  hotly  attacked,  and  in  a  short  time  the  combat 
became  general. 

For  a  time  the  Vendeans  bore  down  all  opposition,  but 
as  the  whole  of  the  Republican  force  came  into  action  their 
advance  was  arrested.  The  battle  began  soon  after  one 
o'clock,  it  raged  without  intermission  till  nightfall.  No 
decisive  advantage  had  been  gained  on  either  side,  and  the 
result  was  still  doubtful  when  a  panic  took  place  among  the 
multitude  of  non-combatants  in  the  rear  of  the  Vendeans. 
The  cry  was  raised,  "  To  the  Loire!"  The  panic  spread.  In 
vain  the  leaders  and  their  officers  galloped  backwards  and 
forwards  endeavouring  to  restore  confidence,  and  shouted  to 
the  men  that  victory  was  still  in  their  grasp.  In  the  dark 
ness  and  din  they  could  only  be  heard  by  those  immediately 
round  them,  and  even  these  they  failed  to  reanimate,  and  the 
men  who  had  for  seven  hours  fought,  as  Kleber  himself 
reported,  like  tigers,  lost  heart. 

Lescure  had   fallen  in  the  fighting  on  the  fourteenth, 
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Bonchamp  and  d'Elbee  were  both  desperately  wounded  at 
the  battle  at  Chollet,  and  were  carried  off  by  their  men.  La 
Rochejaquelein,  with  whom  Jean  Martin  and  Leigh  were 
riding,  had  made  almost  superhuman  efforts  to  check  the 
panic,  and  they  fell  back  almost  broken-hearted  with  a  band 
of  peasants,  who  held  together  to  the  last.  On  the  previous 
day  Leigh  had  escorted  Patsey  to  Beaupreau,  and  it  was  to 
this  town  that  the  fugitives  made  their  way,  arriving  there 
at  midnight. 

"  Thank  God  that  you  are  both  alive!"  Patsey  said,  burst 
ing  into  tears  as  her  husband  entered  the  room  in  which 
she  was  established. 

"We  can  hardly  believe  it  ourselves,"  Jean  said.  "It 
has  been  a  terrible  day  indeed.  Our  men  fought  nobly, 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  we  should  have  Avon  the  day  had 
not  an  unaccountable  panic  set  in.  What  caused  it  I  know 
not.  We  were  doing  well  everywhere,  and  had  begun  to 
drive  them  back,  and  could  we  have  fought  on  for  another 
half-hour  it  was  likely  that,  as  usual,  a  panic  would  have 
seized  them.  However,  Patsey,  they  would  have  gathered 
again  stronger  than  ever,  and  it  must  have  come  to  the 
same  thing  in  the  long  run.  Now  put  on  your  disguise 
at  once.  We  will  lie  down  for  two  hours,  and  see  you  off 
before  daybreak.  I  do  not  know  whether  la  Rochejaquelein, 
who  must  now  be  considered  in  command  since  d'Elbee  and 
Bonchamp  are  both  desperately  wounded,  will  gather  a  force 
to  act  as  a  rear-guard.  If  so,  we  must  stay  with  him,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  even  his  influence  would  suffice  to  hold 
any  considerable  body  of  peasants  together.  All  have  con 
vinced  themselves  that  there  is  safety  in  Brittany.  At  any 
rate,  the  enemy  will  need  a  day's  rest  before  they  pursue. 
They  must  have  suffered  quite  as  heavily  as  we  have." 

The  night,  however,  was  not  to  pass  quietly.     At  two 
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o'clock  two  officers  who  had  remained  as  piquets  rode 
into  the  town  with  news  that  Westermann's  division, 
which  had  marched  through  Moulet  and  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  action,  was  approaching.  The  horn  sounded  the 
alarm,  and  the  fugitives  started  up  and  renewed  their 
flight.  Marthe  could  not  be  left  behind  now,  nor  did 
the  others  desire  it,  and  until  they  had  crossed  the 
Loire  there  could  be  no  separation,  for  the  whole  country 
would  swarm  in  forty-eight  hours  with  parties  of  the 
enemy  hunting  down  and  slaying  those  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  woods.  Jean  and  Leigh  had  lain  down  in 
the  cart  to  prevent  any  of  the  fugitives  seizing  it.  The 
two  women  and  the  child  were  hurried  down,  and  took 
their  places  in  it.  Francois,  who  had  escaped,  had  for 
tunately  found  them,  and  took  the  reins,  and  the  journey 
was  continued.  There  was  no  pursuit;  it  was  only  a 
portion  of  Westermann's  force  that  had  arrived,  and  these 
were  so  exhausted  and  worn  out  by  the  length  of  their 
march  and  by  the  fact  that  they  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
food  by  the  way,  that  they  threw  themselves  down  when 
they  reached  the  town,  incapable  of  marching  a  mile  farther. 
At  Beaupre"au  there  had  been  no  fewer  than  five  thousand 
Republican  prisoners  kept  under  guard.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  routed  Vendeans,  the  peasants,  as  a  last  act  of  retalia 
tion,  would  have  slain  them,  but  Bonchamp,  who  was  at 
the  point  of  death,  ordered  them  to  be  set  free. 

"  It  is  the  last  order  that  I  shall  ever  give,"  he  said  to 
the  peasants  assembled  round  his  litter.  "  Surely  you  will 
not  disobey  me,  my  children." 

The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  prisoners  were  at  once  sent 
off;  and  as  the  Republican  column  marched  out  from  Chollet 
the  next  day  they  encountered  on  the  road  their  liberated 
comrades.  The  sentiments  with  which  the  commissioners 
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of  the  Convention  were  animated  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  them  declared  in  a  letter  to  the  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  that  the  release  of  these  prisoners  by  the 
Vendeans  was  a  regrettable  affair,  and  recommended  that  no 
mention  whatever  should  be  made  of  it  in  the  despatches  to 
Paris,  lest  this  act  of  mercy  by  the  insurgents  should  arouse 
public  opinion  to  insist  upon  a  cessation  of  the  measures 
that  had  been  taken  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Vendeans. 

The  fugitives,  a  vast  crowd  of  over  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children,  reached  St.  Florent  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  enemy. 

The  Republican  generals,  indeed,  had  no  idea  that  the 
peasants  had  any  intention  of  quitting  their  beloved 
country,  and  imagined  that  they  would  disperse  to  their 
homes  again,  and  that  there  remained  only  the  task  of 
hunting  them  down.  A  company  had  been  left  on  a  hill 
which  commanded  St.  Florent,  but  they  had  no  idea  of  being 
attacked,  and  had  not  even  taken  the  precaution  of  remov 
ing  the  boats  across  the  river.  As  soon  as  they  arrived, 
the  Vendeans  attacked  the  post  with  fury  and  captured  it. 
Twenty  boats  were  found,  and  the  crossing  was  effected 
with  no  little  difficulty.  There  were  still  two  or  three 
thousand,  principally  women  and  children,  to  be  taken  over 
when  a  party  of  Republican  dragoons  arrived.  Numbers 
of  the  women  and  children  were  massacred,  but  the  great 
bulk,  flying  precipitately,  regained  the  country  beyond  the 
heights  of  St.  Florent,  and  took  refuge  in  the  woods. 

The  multitude  were  for  the  present  safe.  There  was  no 
strong  force  of  the  enemy  between  Nantes  and  Saumur,  and 
they  halted  for  the  night,  dispirited,  worn  out,  and  filled 
with  grief.  They  had  left  their  homes  and  all  they  cared 
for  behind.  They  were  in  a  strange  country  without  aim 
or  purpose,  their  only  hope  being  that  the  Bretons  would 
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rise  and  join  them — a  poor  hope,  since  the  terrible  vengeance 
that  had  been  taken  on  La  Vendee  could  not  but  strike 
terror  throughout  Brittany  also. 

Jean  Martin  and  Leigh  had  seen  Patsey  and  the  nurse 
placed  in  one  of  the  first  boats  that  crossed. 

"  Do  not  go  far  from  the  spot  where  you  land,"  they 
said.  "  We  shall  stay  here  until  all  is  over.  If  the  Blues 
come  up  before  all  have  crossed,  we  shall  swim  across  with 
our  horses;  be  under  no  uneasiness  about  us." 

Taking  the  horse  out  of  the  shafts  of  the  cart  and  putting 
a  saddle  that  they  had  brought  with  them  on  its  back,  they 
left  the  three  animals  in  charge  of  Francois,  and  then  aided 
other  officers  to  keep  order  among  the  crowd,  and  to  pre 
vent  them  from  pressing  into  the  boats,  as  they  returned 
from  the  other  bank,  in  such  numbers  as  to  sink  them. 
All  day  the  work  went  on  quietly  and  regularly,  until  so 
comparatively  few  remained  that  .hope  became  strong  that 
all  would  cross  before  any  of  the  enemy  arrived.  That 
hope  was  destroyed  when  suddenly  the  enemy's  cavalry 
appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  slope  and  came  galloping  down. 
The  officers  in  vain  tried  to  get  the  few  men  that  remained 
to  make  a  stand.  They  were  too  dispirited  to  attempt  to 
do  so,  and  the  little  throng  broke  up  and  fled,  some  one 
way,  some  another. 

Fortunately  an  empty  boat  had  just  returned,  and  into 
this  the  other  officers  leapt,  while  Jean,  with  his  two  com 
panions,  led  the  horses  into  the  water.  They  had  already 
linked  the  reins.  Francois  was  unable  to  swim,  but  at 
Jean's  order  he  took  hold  of  the  tail  of  the  horse  in  the 
middle,  while  Jean  and  Leigh  swam  by  the  heads  of  the  two 
outside  horses,  and  without  difficulty  the  other  side  was 
gained.  Patsey,  who  had  had  her  eye  fixed  upon  them  all 
day,  was  standing  at  the  spot  where  they  landed.  They 
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were  near  the  town  of  Ancenis,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Vendeans  entered  the  place,  which  was  wholly  undefended. 
The  inhabitants  were  in  abject  terror,  thinking  that  the 
town  would  be  sacked,  and  were  surprised  to  find  that  the 
peasants  did  no  one  any  harm,  and  were  ready  to  pay  for 
anything  that  they  required.  So  long,  indeed,  as  any 
money  whatever  remained  the  Vend6ans  paid  scrupulously. 
When  it  was  all  expended  the  chiefs  did  the  only  thing  in 
their  power,  issuing  notes  promising  to  pay;  and  although 
these  had  no  value  save  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Vendeans, 
they  were  received  by  the  Bretons  as  readily  as  the  assi- 
gnats  of  the  Republic,  which,  indeed,  like  the  notes  of  the 
Vendeans,  were  never  destined  to  be  paid. 

Had  the  army  plunged  into  Brittany  after  the  capture  of 
Saumur  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peasantry  would 
everywhere  have  risen;  but,  coming  as  fugitives  and  exiles, 
they  were  a  warning  rather  than  a  source  of  enthusiasm, 
and  although  small  numbers  of  peasants  joined  them,  the 
accession  of  force  was  very  trifling.  Jean  Martin,  his  wife, 
and  Leigh  held  an  anxious  consultation  that  evening.  They 
had  found  a  poor  lodging,  after  attending  a  meeting  of 
the  leaders,  at  which  la  Rochejaquelein  had  been  unani 
mously  elected  commander-in-chief,  Bonchamp  having  died, 
while  d'Elbee,  wounded  to  death,  had  been  left  at  the  cottage 
of  a  Breton  peasant,  who  promised  to  conceal  him. 

The  young  soldier  had  accepted  the  fearful  responsibility 
with  the  greatest  reluctance.  He  and  those  around  him 
saw  plainly  enough  that  the  only  hope  of  escape  from  anni 
hilation  was  the  landing  of  a  British  force  to  their  assis 
tance.  Unhappily,  however,  England  had  not  as  yet  awoke 
to  the  tremendous  nature  of  the  struggle  that  was  going 
on.  Her  army  was  a  small  one,  and  her  fleet,  as  yet,  had 
not  attained  the  dimensions  that  were  before  many  years 
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to  render  her  the  unquestioned  mistress  of  the  seas.  The 
feeling  that  the  Revolution  was  the  fruit  of  centuries  of  op 
pression,  and  that,  terrible  as  were  the  excesses  committed 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  was  still 
the  cause  of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  had  created  a  party 
sufficiently  powerful  to  hamper  the  ministry.  Moreover, 
the  government  was  badly  informed  in  every  respect  by  its 
agents  in  France,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  rising 
in  La  Vendee,  or  how  nobly  the  people  there  had  been  de 
fending  themselves  against  the  whole  force  of  France. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  had  England,  at  this  time, 
landed  twenty  thousand  troops  in  Brittany,  or  La  Vendee, 
the  whole  course  of  events  in  Europe  would  have  been 
changed,  the  French  Revolution  would  have  been  crushed 
before  it  became  formidable  to  Europe,  and  countless  mil 
lions  of  money  and  millions  of  lives  would  have  been  saved. 
Throughout  France  there  was  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  who  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Republic,  for  even  in  the  large  towns  its  crimes  had 
provoked  reaction.  Toulon  had  opened  its  gates  to  the 
English.  Lyons  was  in  arms  against  the  Republic.  Nor 
mandy's  discontent  was  general,  and  its  peasantry  would 
have  joined  those  of  Brittany  and  La  Vendee  had  there 
been  but  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  England,  however,  did 
nothing,  but  stood  passive  until  the  peasantry  of  La  Vendee 
were  all  but  exterminated;  and,  indeed,  added  to  their  mis 
fortunes  by  promising  aid  that  never  was  sent,  and  thus 
encouraging  them  to  maintain  a  resistance  that  added  to 
the  exasperation  of  their  enemies,  and  to  their  own  mis 
fortunes  and  sufferings. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do?"  Patsey  asked,  as  her  hus 
band  and  Leigh  returned  from  the  meeting. 

"  That  is  more  than  anyone  can  say,"  Jean  replied.     "  We 
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shall  for  the  present  move  north;  we  are  like  a  flight  of 
locusts,  we  must  move  since  we  must  eat,  and  no  district 
could  furnish  subsistence  for  eighty  thousand  people  for 
more  than  a  day  or  two.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
impulse  to  cross  the  Loire  was  a  mad  one.  On  the  other 
side  we  at  least  knew  the  country,  and  it  would  have  been 
far  better  to  have  died  fighting  there  than  to  throw  our 
selves  across  the  river.  It  was  well-nigh  a  miracle  that  we 
got  across,  and  it  will  need  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  to 
get  us  back  again.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  the  whole 
host  of  our  enemies  will  by  this  time  be  in  movement.  We 
should  never  have  got  across  had  they  dreamed  that  such 
was  our  intention.  Now  that  we  have  done  it,  you  may  be 
sure  that  they  will  strain  every  effort  to  prevent  us  from 
returning.  Probably  by  this  time  half  their  forces  are 
marching  to  cross  at  Nantes,  the  other  half  are  pressing  on 
to  Saumur.  In  three  or  four  days  they  will  be  united 
again,  and  will  'be  between  us  and  the  river.  Were  we  a 
smaller  body,  were  we  only  men,  I  should  say  that  we 
ought  to  march  another  twenty  miles  north,  then  sweep 
round  either  east  or  west,  and  while  the  enemy  followed 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  to  effect  a  junction,  we  should 
march  all  night  without  a  halt,  pass  them,  and  hurl  our 
selves  either  upon  Saumur  or  Nantes,  and  so  return  to  La 
Vendee.  But  with  such  a  host  as  this  there  would  be  little 
hope  of  success.  I  fancy  that  we  shall  march  to  Laval, 
and  there  halt  for  a  day  or  two.  By  that  time  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  will  have  come  up,  and  there  will  be 
another  battle." 

"And  we,  Jean?" 

"I  see  nothing  but  for  us  to  march  with  them.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  were 
we  to  try  to  make  our  way  across  the  country  we  might 
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run  into  their  arms.  Besides,  Leigh  and  I  have  both 
agreed  that,  at  present  at  least,  we  cannot  leave  Roche- 
jaquelein." 

"We  could  not  indeed,  Patsey,"  Leigh  broke  in.  "If 
you  had  seen  him  this  evening  when,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
he  accepted  our  choice,  you  would  feel  as  we  do.  It  was 
all  very  well  for  us  before  to  talk  of  making  off,  but  now 
that  the  worst  has  happened,  if  it  were  only  for  his  sake  I 
should  stay  by  him,  though  I  think  that  Jean,  with  the 
responsibility  of  you  and  your  child,  would  be  justified  in 
going." 

"No,"  Patsey  said  firmly,  "whatever  comes  we  will  stay 
together.  As  Jean  said,  you  cannot  desert  the  cause  now. 
As  long  as  there  are  battles  to  fight  we  must  stay  with  them, 
and  it  is  not  until  further  fighting  has  become  impossible 
that  we,  like  others,  must  endeavour  to  shift  for  ourselves." 

"  Well  spoken,  Patsey !"  her  husband  said.  "That  must 
be  our  course.  So  long  as  the  Vend  cans  hang  together,  with 
Rochejaquelein  at  their  head,  we  must  remain  true  to  the 
cause  that  we  have  taken  up.  When  once  again  the  army 
becomes  a  mass  of  fugitives  we  can,  without  loss  of  honour, 
and  a  clear  consciousness  that  we  have  done  our  duty  to  the 
end,  think  of  our  safety.  I  grant  that  if  one  could  find 
a  safe  asylum  for  you  and  our  Louis  in  the  cottage  of  some 
Breton  peasant — 

"No,  no!"  she  interrupted,  "that  I  would  never  consent 
to.  We  will  remain  together,  Jean,  come  what  may.  If 
all  is  lost  I  will  ask  you  to  put  a  pistol  to  my  head.  I 
would  a  thousand  times  rather  die  so  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Blues,  and  either  be  slaughtered  mercilessly  or 
thrown  into  one  of  their  prisons  to  linger  until  the  guillo 
tine  released  me." 

"  I  agree  with  you  in  that,  Patsey.     Well,  we  will  regard 
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the  matter  as  settled.  As  long  as  the  army  hangs  together, 
so  long  will  we  remain  with  it;  after  that  we  will  carry  out 
the  plans  we  talked  over,  and  make  for  the  coast  by  the 
way  which  seems  most  open  to  us." 

The  next  day  was  spent  by  Eochejaquelein  and  his  officers 
in  going  about  among  the  peasants.  They  did  not  disguise 
from  these  the  extreme  peril  of  the  position,  but  they  pointed 
out  that  it  was  only  by  holding  together,  and  by  defeating 
the  Blues  whenever  they  attacked  them,  that  they  could  hope 
for  safety. 

"It  was  difficult  to  cross  the  Loire  before,"  they  said; 
"it  will  be  tenfold  more  difficult  now.  Every  boat  will 
have  been  taken  over  to  the  other  side,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  strong  bodies  of  the  enemy  will  have  been  posted 
all  along  the  banks  to  prevent  our  returning.  You  have 
fought  well  before,  you  must  fight  even  better  in  future, 
for  there  is  no  retreat,  no  home  to  retire  to.  Your  lives, 
and  those  of  the  women  and  children  with  you,  depend 
upon  your  being  victorious.  You  have  beaten  the  Blues 
almost  every  time  that  you  have  met  them;  you  would 
have  beaten  them  last  time  had  not  a  sort  of  madness  seized 
you.  It  was  not  we  who  led  you  across  the  Loire;  you  have 
chosen  to  come,  and  we  have  followed  you.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  better  to  die  fighting  for  God  and  country  than  to  be 
slaughtered  unresistingly  by  these  murderers. 

"  You  saw  how  they  fell  upon  the  helpless  ones  who  were 
unable  to  cross  with  us,  how  they  murdered  women  and 
children,  although  there  was  no  resistance,  nothing  to  excite 
their  anger.  If  you  die,  you  die  as  martyrs  to  your  faith 
and  loyalty,  and  no  man  could  wish  for  a  better  death.  All 
is  not  lost  yet.  Defeat  the  Blues,  and  Brittany  may  yet  rise; 
besides,  we  are  promised  aid  from  England.  At  any  rate, 
La  Vendee  has  been  true  to  herself  through  over  six  months 
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of  terrible  struggle.  La  Vendee  may  perish.  Let  the  world 
see  that  she  has  been  true  to  herself  to  the  end." 

The  fugitive  priests  with  the  army  seconded  the  efforts 
of  the  officers,  and  by  nightfall  a  feeling  of  resolution  and 
hope  succeeded  the  depression  caused  by  the  terrible  events 
of  the  preceding  thirty-six  hours;  and  it  was  with  an  air  of 
calmness  and  courage  that  the  march  was  recommenced  on 
the  following  morning. 

The  instant  that  it  became  known  that  the  Vendeans  had 
crossed  the  Loire,  a  panic  seized  the  Eepublicans  at  Nantes, 
and  messengers  were  sent  to  implore  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  march  with  all  haste  to  aid  them  should,  as  they 
believed,  the  Vendeans  be  marching  to  assail  the  town. 
Kleber  with  his  division  started  at  once,  followed  more 
slowly  by  the  main  body  of  the  army. 

Another  column  advanced  to  St.  Florent,  and,  obtaining 
boats,  crossed  the  river  and  entered  Angers,  to  the  immense 
relief  of  the  Republicans  there,  who  had  been  in  a  state  of 
abject  terror  at  the  presence,  so  near  them,  of  the  Ven 
deans.  Kleber  marched  with  great  rapidity,  passed  through 
Nantes  without  stopping,  and  established  himself  at  the 
camp  of  St.  Georges.  The  news  of  what  was  termed 
the  glorious  victory  at  Chollet,  although  in  point  of  fact 
the  Republicans  fell  back  after  the  battle  to  that  town, 
caused  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  Paris,  and  the  Convention 
and  the  Republican  authorities  issued  proclamations,  which 
were  unanimous  in  exhorting  the  army  to  pursue  and  ex 
terminate  the  Vendeans.  By  the  twenty-third,  the  whole 
of  the  French  army  was  in  readiness  to  march  in  pursuit. 
Kleber  was  still  in  the  camp  of  St.  Georges,  Chalbos 
was  at  Nantes  with  a  corps  d'armee,  Beaupuy  was  at 
Angers. 

The  Vendeans  had  marched  through  Cande  and  Chateau- 
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Gontier,  and  had  without  difficulty  driven  out  the  Re 
publican  force  stationed  at  Laval.  L'Echelle,  the  com 
mander -in -chief,  was  profoundly  ignorant,  supine,  and 
cowardly,  and  owed  his  position  solely  to  the  fact  that  he 
belonged  to  the  lower  class,  and  was  not,  like  Biron  and 
the  other  commanders-in-chief,  of  good  family.  Remaining 
always  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  operations,  he  con 
fused  the  generals  of  divisions  by  contradictory  orders, 
which  vied  with  each  other  in  their  folly.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth,  Kleber  marched  to  Ancenis,  and  on  the  following 
day  he,  Beaupuy,  and  Westermann  arrived  at  Chateau- 
Gontier.  Canuel's  division  from  St.  Florent  had  not  yet 
come  up.  The  troops  were  already  tired,  but  Westermann, 
who,  as  Kleber  in  his  report  said,  was  always  anxious  to 
gain  glory  and  bring  himself  into  prominence,  insisted  on 
pushing  forward  at  once,  and  prevailed  over  the  more 
prudent  counsel  of  the  others,  as  he  was  the  senior  officer. 

When  they  approached  Laval,  Westermann  sent  a  troop 
of  cavalry  forward  to  reconnoitre.  He  was  not  long  before 
he  came  upon  some  Vendean  outposts.  These  he  charged 
and  drove  in  towards  the  town.  No  sooner  did  they  arrive 
there  than  the  bells  of  the  churches  pealed  out.  It  was 
now  midnight,  but  before  the  army  could  form  into  order 
the  Vendeans  poured  out  upon,  them,  guided  by  the  shouts 
of  the  Republican  officers,  who  were  endeavouring  to  get 
their  troops  into  order.  The  combat  was  desperate  and 
sanguinary;  the  peasants,  fighting  with  the  fury  of  despair, 
threw  themselves  recklessly  upon  the  Republican  troops, 
whose  cannon  were  not  yet  in  a  position  to  come  into 
action,  and  whose  infantry,  in  the  darkness,  fired  at  ran 
dom.  Fighting  in  the  dark,  discipline  availed  but  little. 
Kleber's  veterans,  however,  preserved  their  coolness,  and  for 
a  time  the  issue  was  doubtful. 
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Had  "Westermann's  cavalry  done  their  duty  victory  might 
still  have  inclined  towards  them,  but  instead  of  charging 
when  ordered,  they  turned  tail,  and,  riding  through  a 
portion  of  their  infantry,  spread  disorder  among  them. 
Westermann,  seeing  that  it  was  hopeless  to  endeavour  to 
retrieve  the  confusion,  ordered  a  retreat,  and  the  army  fell 
back  to  Chateau-Gontier,  where  they  arrived  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  Here  they  found  the  commander-in-chief,  who, 
disregarding  the  exhausting  march  th.e  troops  had  already 
accomplished,  and  their  loss  of  spirit  after  their  defeat, 
ordered  them  to  return  to  Villiers,  half-way  to  Laval.  It 
was  nightfall  when  they  reached  this  place,  but  Wester 
mann  pushed  the  advanced  guard  some  two  leagues  farther. 
Kleber,  seeing  the  extreme  danger  of  the  position,  refused 
to  advance  beyond  Villiers,  and  sent  orders  to  Danican,  who 
commanded  the  advanced  guard,  to  fall  back  to  a  strong 
position  in  advance  of  Villiers. 

Danican  had  taken  command  only  on  the  previous  day, 
and  the  soldiers,  believing  that  this  order  was  but  an  act  of 
arbitrary  authority  on  his  part,  refused  to  move,  and  the 
bridge  over  the  river  Ouette,  in  front  of  Villiers,  remained 
unguarded  save  by  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  Kleber  had  just 
returned  from  visiting  the  post,  when  he  received  a  des 
patch  from  1'Echelle,  bidding  him  give  the  order  they  had 
decided  upon  between  them  to  the  other  two  divisions. 
As  no  such  arrangement  had  been  made,  Kleber  was  in 
ignorance  of  what  was  meant,  but  he  sent  a  messenger  to 
Beaupuy,  who  was  at  Chateau-Gontier,  and  to  Bloss,  who 
commanded  a  column  of  grenadiers,  to  join  him  as  soon  as 
possible.  Bloss  arrived  early  the  next  morning  at  the  camp. 
Beaupuy  moved  forward,  but  as  his  whole  force  had  not  yet 
come  up,  he  did  not  arrive  at  the  camp  at  the  same  time. 

At  eleven  that  night  1'Echelle  and  the  four  generals  now 
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in  the  camp  held  a  council.  Westermann  was  extremely 
discontented  at  finding  that  the  heights  were  not  occupied; 
but,  as  Kleber  remarked,  the  troops  were  utterly  dissatis 
fied  at  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  handled,  and  at 
the  unnecessary  and  enormous  fatigues  that  had  been  im 
posed  upon  them,  and  it  was  impossible  to  demand  further 
exertions.  Savary,  one  of  the  generals  at  the  council,  was 
well  acquainted  with  Laval,  and  gave  the  advice  that  a 
portion  of  the  army  should  follow  the  river  for  some  dis 
tance,  and  then  take  possession  of  the  hills  commanding  the 
town.  When  Beaupuy  arrived,  his  division  moved  forward 
at  once  as  an  advanced  guard,  but  as  the  army  was  moving, 
a  messenger  arrived  from  1'Echelle,  issuing  orders  in  absolute 
contradiction  of  the  plan  that  he  had  agreed  to  when  the 
council  of  war  broke  up. 

The  orders  were  obeyed,  but  the  generals  again  met,  and 
sent  off  a  messenger  to  1'Echelle  to  remonstrate  against  the 
attack  in  one  mass  and  a  march  by  a  single  road,  on  a  posi 
tion  that  could  be  attacked  by  several  routes,  and  to  recom 
mend  that  at  least  a  diversion  should  be  made  by  a  false 
attack.  Westermann  himself  carried  this  remonstrance,  but 
the  commander-in-chief  paid  no  attention  to  him.  Advanc 
ing,  it  was  found  that  the  Vendeans  had  taken  up  a  position 
on  the  neglected  heights.  The  cannon  opened  on  both 
sides,  and  Beaupuy  was  soon  hotly  engaged.  Kleber  ad 
vanced  his  division  to  sustain  him.  L'Echelle  coming  up 
arrested  the  further  advance  of  the  division  of  Chalbos. 
Savary  rode  back  in  haste  to  implore  1'Echelle  to  order 
Chalbos  to  move  to  the  right  and  attack  the  left  flank  of 
the  enemy;  but  by  this  time  the  unfortunate  wretch  had 
completely  lost  his  head,  and  instead  of  giving  Chalbos 
orders  to  advance,  ordered  him  to  retreat,  and  himself  fled 
in  all  haste. 
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Two  columns  that  were  posted  a  few  miles  in  the  rear 
received  no  orders  whatever,  and  remained  all  day  waiting 
for  them.  Kleber,  seeing  the  division  of  Chalbos  retiring 
in  great  disorder,  felt  that  success  was  now  impossible,  and 
placed  two  battalions  not  yet  engaged  at  the  bridge  to 
cover  the  retreat.  But  the  panic  was  spreading,  his  orders 
were  disobeyed,  and  the  veterans  of  Mayence,  as  well  as 
the  division  of  Beaupuy,  broke  their  ranks  and  fled. 

In  vain  the  officers  endeavoured  to  stay  the  flight,  the 
panic  was  complete.  Their  guns  were  left  behind,  and 
the  Vendeans,  pressing  hotly  on  their  rear,  overtook  and 
killed  great  numbers.  Bloss,  with  his  grenadiers,  ad 
vancing  from  Chateau-Gontier,  tried  in  vain  to  arrest  the 
flight  of  the  fugitives,  and  he  himself  and  his  command 
were  swept  away  by  the  mob  and  carried  beyond  the  town. 
A  few  hundreds  of  the  soldiers  alone  were  rallied,  and  pre 
pared  to  defend  the  bridge  of  Chateau-Gontier;  but  la  Eoche- 
jaquelein  had  sent  a  portion  of  his  force  to  make  a  circuit 
and  seize  the  town,  so  that  the  defenders  of  the  bridge 
were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  houses  in  their  rear. 

Kleber,  with  a  handful  of  men,  held  the  bridge,  and 
was  joined  by  Bloss,  who  had  been  already  wounded  while 
passing  through  the  town.  He  advanced  to  cross;  Kleber 
and  Savary  in  vain  tried  to  stop  him.  "No,"  he  said, 
"  I  will  not  survive  the  shame  of  such  a  day,"  and  rush 
ing  forward  with  a  small  party  fell  under  the  fire  of  the 
advancing  Vendeans.  The  pursuit  was  hotly  maintained. 
Keeping  on  heights  which  commanded  the  road,  the  Ven- 
de*ans  maintained  an  incessant  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry. 
It  was  already  night,  and  this  alone  saved  the  Eepublican 
army  from  total  destruction.  Beaupuy  received  a  ter 
rible  wound  in  the  battle,  and  a  great  number  of  officers 
were  killed  in  endeavouring  to  stop  the  panic.  At  last  the 
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pursuit  ceased,  and  for  a  few  hours  the  weary  fugitives 
slept.  Then  they  continued  their  retreat,  and  took  up  a 
strong  position  near  the  town  of  Angers,  which  was  crowded 
with  fugitives. 

L'Echelle  came  out  to  review  the  troops,  who  by  the 
orders  of  their  generals  had  already  formed  in  order  of 
battle,  but  was  received  with  such  yells  of  hatred  and 
contempt  that  he  was  forced  to  retire.  The  representatives 
of  the  Convention  offered  Kleber  the  command  of  the 
army,  but  he  refused,  saying  that  Chalbos  was  of  superior 
rank,  and  that  it  was  he  who  should  take  the  command. 
They  agreed  to  this,  and  sent  to  1'Echelle,  telling  him  to 
demand  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  his  health.  A 
council  of  war  was  then  held.  The  representatives  of  the 
Convention  were  favourable  to  a  fresh  advance  of  the  army, 
but  Kleber  protested  that  at  present  there  was  no  army. 
He  said  that  the  soldiers  were  utterly  discouraged,  that 
some  battalions  had  but  twenty  or  thirty  men  with  the 
colours,  that  all  were  wet  to  the  skin,  utterly  exhausted, 
many  without  shoes,  and  all  dispirited.  Therefore  he 
insisted  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  army 
should  be  completely  reorganized  before  undertaking  a 
fresh  forward  movement. 

Their  loss  had  indeed  been  extremely  heavy,  Kleber's 
division  alone  having  lost  over  a  thousand  men.  Beaupuy 
had  suffered  even  more  heavily,  while  the  divisions  of 
Chalbos  and  the  grenadiers  of  Bloss  had  also  lost  large 
numbers.  The  total  loss,  including  deserters,  amounted 
to  over  four  thousand.  The  whole  of  the  cannon  of 
the  two  first  divisions  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  the  artillerymen  having  cut  the  traces.  A  large 
number  of  ammunition  waggons  and  a  quantity  of  carts 
laden  with  provisions  had  also  been  captured. 
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CHAPTEE    XIV. 

LE  MANS. 

THE  victory  won  by  the  Vendeans  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  war.  Never  had  they  fought  with 
greater  bravery,  never  did  they  carry  out  more  accurately 
and  promptly  the  orders  of  their  generals.  Napoleon  after 
wards  pronounced  that  the  tactics  pursued  by  la  Rochejaque- 
lein  showed  that  he  possessed  the  highest  military  genius.  It 
was  night  alone  that  saved  the  routed  army  of  the  Republic 
from  absolute  destruction.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  time 
the  Vendean  general  had  no  idea  of  the  completeness  of  the 
victory  that  he  had  won,  or  of  the  disorganization  of  the 
enemy.  Had  he  known  it,  he  would  doubtless  have  attacked 
them  again  on  the  following  day,  when  he  would  have  ex 
perienced  no  resistance,  could  have  captured  Angers  with 
out  firing  a  shot,  and  could,  had  he  chosen,  have  recrossed 
the  Loire.  The  Vendeans,  however,  well  content  with  their 
success,  returned  to  Laval,  and  there  enjoyed  a  week's  quiet 
and  repose. 

The  crushing  defeat  that  the  Republicans  had  experi 
enced  caused  an  immense  sensation  at  Paris,  and  in  the 
towns  through  which  the  Vendeans  would  pass  on  their 
way  to  the  capital,  which  was  at  the  time  actually  open  to 
them.  Patsey  was  delighted  when  Jean  and  Leigh  returned 
unwounded. 

"  You  both  seem  to  bear  a  charmed  life,"  she  said.  "Leigh 
has  indeed  once  been  hit,  but  it  was  not  sei'ious;  you  have 
escaped  altogether.  What  is  going  to  be  done  next?" 

"  We  are  going  to  rest  here  for  ten  days  or  so.  There 
is  plenty  of  food  to  be  had,  and  the  rest  will  do  wonders 
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for  the  men.  Of  course  we  rode  back  with  la  Roche- 
jaquelein.  His  opinion  was,  as  it  always  has  been,  that  a 
march  on  Paris  will  alone  bring  this  terrible  business  to  a 
close,  but  he  knows  that  even  his  authority  will  not  suffice 
to  carry  out  such  a  plan.  As  long  as  they  are  in  Brittany 
they  are  among  fi'iends  and  are  still  near  their  homes,  but 
to  turn  their  backs  on  these  and  march  on  Paris  would 
appear  so  terrible  an  undertaking  that,  reckless  as  they  are 
of  their  lives  in  battle,  nothing  would  induce  them  to 
attempt  it." 

After  ten  days'  delay  the  Vendeans  commenced  their 
march  towards  the  coast.  The  battle  at  Villiers  was  fought 
on  the  twenty-seventh.  By  the  sixth  of  November  they 
had  captured  the  towns  of  Ernee  and  de  Fougeres,  defeat 
ing  at  the  latter  place  three  battalions.  Dol  was  next 
captured,  Mayenne  opened  its  gates  without  resistance. 
The  greatest  efforts  were  made  by  the  Republicans  to 
place  the  seaports  in  a  sta,te  of  defence.  Cherbourg  would 
have  been  the  best  point  for  the  fugitives  to  attack,  as  here 
they  would  have  found  an  abundance  of  powder,  of  which 
they  were  in  great  need,  and  cannon,  and  here  they  might 
have  defended  themselves  until  the  promised  help  arrived 
from  England.  Granville,  however,  had  been  fixed  upon 
by  the  British  government;  and  the  march  thither  was 
shorter,  therefore  it  was  against  Granville  that  the  attack 
was  directed.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  force  with 
the  artillery  were  left  at  Avranches.  Although  assured 
that  the  march  to  the  sea  was  made  in  order  to  obtain 
succour  there  from  England,  there  was  much  fear  among 
the  peasants  that  the  intention  of  the  chiefs  was  to  embark, 
and  to  leave  the  army  to  its  fate.  Consequently  they 
advanced  against  Granville  with  less  energy  and  enthusiasm 
than  usual. 

(M572)  R 
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However,  half  a  league  out  of  the  town  they  came  upon 
a  portion  of  the  garrison,  and  repulsed  them  so  successfully 
that  they  entered  one  of  the  suburbs  with  them.  The 
garrison  had  for  the  most  part  shut  themselves  up  in  a 
fort  which  commanded  the  town,  having  erected  a  strong 
palisade  across  the  streets  leading  to  it.  Four  hundred  men 
occupied  this  post.  The  Vendeans  had  no  axes  to  cut  down 
the  palisades  nor  powder  to  blow  them  in.  They  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  musketry 
fire  against  it.  As  the  garrison  were  well  supplied  with 
ammunition,  and  kept  up  a  constant  fire,  they  suffered 
heavily.  When  night  came,  the  Yendeans  scattered  among 
the  houses  to  find  food,  fire,  and  shelter,  and  all  night  the 
batteries  on  the  heights  played  upon  them.  In  the  morning 
the  Republicans  redoubled  their  fire.  It  became  evident  that 
the  town  itself  could  not  be  taken,  and  the  mass  of  the  Yen- 
deans,  without  orders  from  their  chiefs,  began  to  retire,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  Avhole  were  in  rapid  retreat  to  Avranches. 

There  the  cry  was  raised,  "Back  to  La  Yendee!"  La 
Rochejaquelein,  after  halting  his  force  on  the  main  road 
a  few  hours,  called  upon  the  men  to  follow  him  to  Caen, 
but  only  one  thousand  did  so;  on  arriving  at  a  village 
he  learned  that  the  bulk  of  the  army,  instead  of  being 
behind  him,  had  marched  towards  Pontorson.  He  was 
therefore  forced  to  retrace  his  steps  and  to  follow  them, 
and  on  overtaking  them,  found  that  they  had  already 
carried  the  bridge,  driven  away  the  enemy,  and  occupied 
the  town.  The  enemy  were  closing  round  them,  but  the 
capture  of  Pontorson  deranged  the  plans  of  the  Republi 
cans.  The  place  had  been  held  by  four  thousand  men 
and  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  and  as  it  could  be  approached 
only  by  a  narrow  defile,  it  was  believed  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Yendeans  to  force  their  way  into  it. 
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However,  after  three  hours'  fighting  their  desperate  valour 
won  the  day,  and  the  Kepublicans  were  routed  with  the  loss 
of  most  of  their  cannon. 

The  affair,  indeed,  appeared  to  the  peasants  to  be  a  miracle 
granted  in  their  favour,  and  with  renewed  heart  they 
marched  the  next  night  to  Dol.  Kleber  was  with  a  large 
force  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  the  impetuosity  of  Wester- 
mann  again  upset  his  plans.  As  soon  as  the  latter  heard  that 
Pontorson  had  been  carried  by  the  Vendeans,  and  that  they 
had  marched  to  Dol,  he  pursued  them  with  three  thousand 
infantry,  two  hundred  cavalry,  and  four  cannon.  He 
arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  Dol  at  six  in  the  evening, 
and,  without  waiting  for  the  infantry  to  come  up,  charged 
into  the  town,  and  for  a  moment  spread  confusion  among  the 
Vendeans.  They,  however,  soon  recovered  from  their  surprise 
and  drove  the  enemy  out  with  loss.  Westerman's  infantry 
took  no  part  in  the  action.  Kleber  was  occupied  in  closing 
every  route  by  which  the  Vendeans  could  leave  Dol,  but 
Westermann,  who  had  held  no  communication  with  him, 
and  knew  nothing  of  his  plans,  marched  with  Marigny's 
division,  with  six  thousand  men,  to  attack  the  town. 

This  he  did  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Vendeans 
at  once  rushed  to  meet  them,  and  first  tried  to  turn  the 
right,  but  they  failed  here,  and  also  in  an  attack  on  the  left; 
they  fought,  however,  so  fiercely  that  Westermann  withdrew 
his  troops  to  the  position  that  they  had  occupied  before 
attacking.  The  Vendeans,  however,  gave  them  no  time  to 
form  in  order  of  battle,  but,  heralding  their  charge  with  a 
heavy  musketry  fire,  rushed  down  upon  them.  The  enemy 
at  once  broke,  and  leaving  their  cannon  behind  them,  con 
tinued  their  flight  till  they  reached  Pontorson.  In  the  mean 
time  Marceau  was  advancing  with  his  division  by  another 
road,  and  the  Vendeans,  hearing  this,  ceased  their  pursuit  of 
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Westermann's  routed  division  and  moved  against  him,  and 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  attacked  him  when  within  a 
league  of  Dol.  A  combat  ensued  that  lasted  for  three  hours. 
The  Vendeans  then  drew  off  on  learning  that  the  division  of 
Muller  was  on  the  point  of  joining  that  of  Marceau.  Together 
these  divisions  could  have  forced  their  way  into  Dol,  but 
Muller  was  hopelessly  drunk,  and,  being  the  senior  officer, 
the  greatest  confusion  arose,  and  had  the  Vendeans  known 
what  was  taking  place  they  could  have  gained  a  decisive 
victory. 

Marceau,  seeing  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  restore  order, 
rode  at  full  speed  to  Kleber's  head-quarters,  and  at  day 
break  the  two  generals  arrived  at  the  spot  and  found  the 
two  divisions  mingled  in  supreme  disorder,  the  brigades  and 
battalions  being  mixed  up  together.  Finding  that  nothing 
could  be  done  with  them  there,  Kleber  drew  them  off,  their 
confusion  being  almost  converted  into  a  rout  by  the  fire  of 
about  a  hundred  Vendeans.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  and 
eighteen  hundred  men,  with  two  guns,  were  sent  to  Pontor- 
son  to  join  Westermann's  defeated  division.  That  general 
was  ordered  to  advance  again  at  once  upon  Dol.  Kleber 
opposed  this,  and  the  rest  of  the  council  coming  at  last  to 
his  opinion,  orders  were  sent  to  Westermann  to  remain  on 
the  defensive  and  await  fresh  orders.  Westermann,  how 
ever,  as  usual,  disregarded  these,  and,  marching  through  the 
night,  approached  the  town  and  arrived  early  in  the  morning 
at  a  village  close  to  it. 

The  sounding  of  the  church  bells  told  that  the  Vendeans 
had  discovered  the  enemy,  and  in  a  few  minutes  these  were 
seen  rushing  as  usual  to  the  attack.  In  spite  of  the  rein 
forcements  that  had  reached  them,  Westermann's  troops 
fought  worse  than  they  had  done  two  nights  before.  The 
reinforcements  were  the  first  to  give  way.  The  advanced 
guard  speedily  turned  and  fled.  Westermann  and  Marigny, 
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with  a  small  party  of  cavalry,  fought  desperately  to  cover  the 
retreat.  Marigny,  however,  fell,  and  the  whole  force  be 
came  a  mass  of  fugitives.  Kleber  on  his  way  the  next  day 
to  reconnoitre  the  town  met  the  Vendeans  advancing. 
Scattering  rapidly,  these  occupied  the  ridges  and  attacked 
the  brigade  that  formed  his  advanced  guard  so  fiercely  that 
it  broke  and  fled.  Kleber  sent  to  fetch  some  battalions  of 
the  troops  of  Mayence,  and,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  with 
some  battalions  of  grenadiers,  formed  them  in  order  of 
battle.  Other  troops  came  up,  and  they  prepared  for  a 
serious  engagement. 

At  this  moment  the  Vendean  column  that  had  defeated 
Westermann  showed  itself  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Re 
publicans,  and  threatened  their  rear.  Kleber  ordered 
some  of  the  battalions  to  take  post  farther  back  to  cover 
the  line  of  retreat.  Other  battalions,  seeing  the  move 
ment,  and  believing  this  to  be  a  signal  for  retreat,  followed. 
The  grenadiers  alone  stood  firm  and  defended  themselves 
for  three  hours.  In  the  meantime  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Republican  army  was  already  in  full  flight,  and  a  retreat 
was  ordered.  The  troops  remaining  on  the  field  retired  at 
first  in  good  order,  but  as  the  victorious  Vendeans  pressed 
on,  this  speedily  became  a  rout.  Marceau,  gathering  to 
gether  such  soldiers  as  still  retained  their  presence  of  mind, 
endeavoured  to  defend  the  bridge  of  Antrain,  but  the 
Vendeans,  pressing  forward,  swept  them  away,  and  the 
fugitives  fled  in  a  confused  mob  as  far  as  Rennes. 

The  Vendeans,  on  entering  Antrain,  at  once  scattered  in 
search  of  food,  disregarding  the  orders  and  entreaties  of  la 
Rochejaquelein  and  Stofflet,  who  urged  them  to  press  hotly 
upon  the  routed  enemy,  and  so  to  complete  the  victory  they 
had  won.  At  Antrain  they  learned  that  the  wounded,  who 
had  been  left  in  hospital  at  Fougeres,  had  been  murdered  in 
their  beds  by  the  Blues,  and  they  accordingly  shot  all  the 
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prisoners  they  had  taken  in  the  battle.  The  victory  seemed 
to  open  the  way  to  the  Loire,  and  the  Vendeans  steadily 
marched  south  through  Mayenne  and  Laval  and  arrived  in 
front  of  Angers.  But  the  city  was  no  longer  in  the  defence 
less  state  in  which  it  was  when  they  first  crossed  the  Loire. 
As  soon  as  it  was  perceived  to  be  the  point  for  which  the 
Vendeans  were  marching,  four  thousand  troops  were  thrown 
into  it  and  all  preparations  made  for  a  stout  defence. 

"If  they  defend  themselves  as  they  ought  to  do,"  la 
Rochejaquelein  said  to  two  or  three  of  his  officers,  among 
whom  was  Jean  Martin,  "  there  is  no  hope  of  taking  the 
town.  We  have  neither  cannon  to  blow  down  the  walls 
nor  means  of  scaling  them.  Thirty-six  hours  is  the  utmost 
we  can  hope  for  our  operations,  Kleber  and  the  rest  of 
them  will  be  up  by  that  time.  However — it  is  our  sole 
hope — possibly  a  panic  may  seize  them  when  we  attack; 
but  even  cowards  will  fight  behind  walls,  and  after  our 
failure  at  Granville,  I  have  little  hope  of  our  taking  Angers, 
especially  as  they  must  know  how  soon  their  army  will  be 
up." 

The  affair  was  a  repetition  of  that  at  Granville.  The 
Vendeans  at  once  obtained  possession  of  one  of  the 
suburbs.  Twenty  pieces  of  cannon  opened  fire  upon  it 
from  the  walls,  while  from  the  houses  the  Vendeans  replied 
with  a  musketry  fire.  During  the  night  a  number  of  men 
laboured  to  undermine  the  wall  by  one  of  the  gates,  and 
partially  succeeded.  But  day  broke  before  the  work  was 
completed,  and  the  defenders  planted  several  cannon  to 
bear  upon  them.  The  Vendeans  were  too  much  discouraged 
to  make  any  further  effort,  and  when,  a  few  hours  later,  news 
came  that  the  Republican  army  was  fast  approaching,  and 
would  reach  the  ground  in  an  hour's  time,  they  again  got 
into  motion  and  pursued  their  hopeless  journey  in  search 
of  some  point  where  they  could  cross  the  river,  if  only  to 
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die  in  their  beloved  land.  On  the  following  day  Kleber 
was  reinforced  by  a  column  eight  thousand  strong  from 
Cherbourg,  and  a  reconnaissance  was  made  along  the  road 
by  which  the  Vendeans  had  retreated.  They  found  every 
where  the  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  had 
succumbed  to  cold,  fatigue,  and  misery.  Westermann's 
cavalry  set  out  in  pursuit,  Muller  following  with  his 
division  to  support  him. 

Marceau  was  now  appointed  commander-in-chief,  pending 
the  arrival  of  Turreau  and  Rossignol.  The  latter  had, 
almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  intrigued 
against  every  general  concerned  in  the  operations,  especially 
against  Kleber.  He  was  himself  utterly  without  military 
talent,  and  owed  his  position  simply  to  his  devotion  to  the 
Convention  and  his  readiness  to  denounce  the  men  who 
failed  to  satisfy  its  anticipations  of  an  easy  victory,  or 
who  showed  the  slightest  repugnance  to  execute  its 
barbarous  decrees. 

With  the  exception  of  some  three  thousand  men  who 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  Vendean  column,  the  fugitives 
were  now  utterly  disheartened.  Many  hid  their  muskets, 
and,  cutting  sticks,  thought  that,  being  no  longer  armed, 
they  would  not  be  molested  by  the  enemy.  Each  night 
numbers  stole  away  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  boat  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Others 
scattered  among  the  villages,  their  appearance  exciting 
compassion;  but  fear  of  the  troops  was  more  powerful,  and 
the  men  for  the  most  part  were  seized  and  held  prisoners. 
Of  the  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  who 
had  crossed  the  Loire  more  than  half  were  dead.  Of  those 
who  remained,  fully  fifteen  thousand  were  women  and 
children. 

On  the  march  Leigh  always  rode  by  the  side  of  his  sister, 
generally  carrying  the  child  before  him.  Jean,  as  one  of 
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the  leading  officers,  now  rode  with  Eochejaquelein  at  the 
head  of  the  column.  Patsey  suffered  less  on  her  own  account 
than  on  that  of  the  poor  people  who  had  to  journey  on  foot. 
The  cold  was  intense,  and  except  when  they  entered  a  town 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  provisions.  The  horses  were  worn 
out  and  half-famished,  a  great  proportion  of  the  fugitives 
were  without  shoes,  and  the  clothing  of  all  was  in  rags. 
In  order  to  spare  her  the  sight  of  the  misery  prevailing 
among  those  who  marched  in  the  rear  of  the  column,  Leigh 
always  rode  with  his  sister  in  the  rear  of  the  leading 
division.  He  himself,  for  the  most  part,  walked  on  foot, 
lending  his  horse  to  some  wounded  man  or  exhausted  woman. 

When  the  column  left  Angers  it  had  been  intended  to 
march  to  Saumur  and  cross  there,  but  the  news  arrived 
that  a  strong  Republican  force  had  gathered  there,  and 
it  was  determined  to  change  the  course  and  to  march 
through  La  Fleche  to  Le  Mans.  By  this  sudden  and 
unexpected  movement  Rochejaquelein  hoped  to  gain  time 
to  give  his  followers  two  days'  rest.  The  immediate 
result,  however,  was  to  excite  a  feeling  of  despair  among  a 
great  portion  of  them.  Their  backs  were  now  turned  to 
La  Vendee,  and  it  seemed  to  them  that  their  last  hope 
of  reaching  their  homes  had  vanished.  Rochejaquelein's 
idea,  however,  was  that  in  their  present  state  of  exhaustion 
it  was  impossible  to  hope  to  cross  the  Loire,  guarded  as  it 
was  at  every  point,  and  with  over  one  hundred  thousand 
men  between  him  and  La  Vendee;  and  he  intended,  after 
giving  them  the  much-needed  rest,  to  march  round  through 
Chateaudun,  to  come  down  on  the  Loire  above  Orleans, 
and  so  to  make  his  way  back  into  Poitou. 

Had  he  had  with  him  only  men,  the  project,  difficult  as 
it  seemed,  might  possibly  have  been  accomplished.  Un 
embarrassed  by  baggage -trains  or  cannon,  the  peasants 
could  have  outmarched  their  pursuers;  but,  hampered  by 
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the  crowd  of  wounded,  sick,  women,  and  children,  the  move 
ment  must  be  regarded  as  the  inspiration  of  despair. 
Indeed,  even  the  fighting  men  were  no  longer  in  a  state 
to  bear  the  fatigue.  Bad  and  insufficient  food  had  played 
havoc  with  them.  Dysentery  was  raging  in  their  ranks,  and 
many  could  scarce  drag  themselves  along. 

"We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  it  is  nearly  over," 
Jean  said,  when  he  told  his  wife  and  Leigh  that  the  route 
was  changed.  "  We  shall  get  to  Le  Mans,  but  the  Repub 
licans  will  be  on  our  heels,  and  one  cannot  doubt  what  the 
issue  will  be.  Doubtless  a  small  body  will  hang  together, 
and  still  try  to  regain  La  Vendee ;  but  we  shall  have  done 
our  duty.  After  our  next  defeat  I  will  leave  the  army.  I 
shall  not  go  without  telling  la  Rochejaquelein  of  my  inten 
tions.  He  has  more  than  once  spoken  to  me  of  you  both,  and 
it  was  but  two  days  ago  that  he  said  to  me:  'Martin,  you 
are  not  like  the  rest  of  us;  you  have  an  English  wife,  and 
your  brave  young  brother-in-law  is  English  also.  You  have 
to  think  of  them  as  well  as  of  La  Vendee.  You  can  make  your 
home  in  England,  and  live  there  until  better  times  come. 

'"It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  defending  our  country,  it 
is  lost.  Charette  is  there  now,  and  still  fighting;  but  as 
soon  as  we  are  disposed  of,  all  these  troops  that  have  been 
hunting  us  down  will  be  free  to  act  against  him,  and  he 
too  must  be  crushed.  The  peasants  have  nowhere  else  to 
go,  and  it  is  not  with  a  desire  to  defend  their  homes, 
which  no  longer  exist,  but  to  die  in  their  native  land,  that 
they  seek  to  return.  You  have  from  the  first  done  your 
utmost  for  La  Vendee,  but  there  can  be  no  occasion  that 
you  should  throw  away  your  life,  and  those  of  your  wife  and 
brother,  now  that  the  cause  is  utterly  lost  and  all  hope  is 
at  an  end.  Think  this  over.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  escape,  but  the  longer  you  stay  with  us  the 
more  difficult  will  it  become.' 
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"  So,  you  see,  I  am  sure  that  when  I  tell  him  that,  feeling 
that  we  can  no  longer  be  of  use,  I  am  determined  to  make 
at  least  an  endeavour  to  reach  England  with  you,  he  will 
approve." 

"  I  think  he  is  right,  Jean.  No  one  can  say  that  you 
have  not  done  your  duty  to  your  country  to  the  utmost,  or 
can  blame  you  for  now  doing  what  you  can  for  your  family." 

Just  as  they  neared  La  Fleche  a  squadron  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  fell  upon,  the  rear  of  the  column.  They  killed 
many  of  the  fugitives,  but  were  too  small  in  number  to 
threaten  the  safety  of  the  column,  which  kept  on  until  it 
reached  the  bridge  across  the  Loir.  This  had  been  broken 
down,  but  fire  was  opened  against  the  cannon  planted  on 
the  other  side,  the  gun-boats  that  were  guarding  the  river 
were  driven  away,  and  a  party  moving  up  the  bank  found 
two  little  boats  and  began  to  cross.  A  detachment  of 
Republicans  hurried  to  attack  them,  but  the  Loir,  an  affluent 
of  the  Loire,  was  narrow,  and  the  musketry  fire  of  the 
main  body  drove  them  away  until  two  or  three  hundred 
men  had  crossed.  La  Rochejaquelein  went  over  and  took 
the  command,  and  on  their  advance  the  Republicans 
took  to  their  heels.  Rochejaquelein  then  recrossed  and 
drove  off  the  cavalry  that  were  harassing  the  rear.  Work 
ing  desperately,  a  strong  party  threw  beams  across  the 
broken  bridge,  and  the  Vendeans  occupied  the  town  at 
daybreak.  The  weary  fugitives  slept  till  mid-day,  when 
the  enemy's  cavalry  reappeared,  but  Rochejaquelein  with 
some  mounted  gentlemen  attacked  and  defeated  them  and 
pursued  them  for  some  distance. 

In  the  evening  a  force  under  Chalbos  approached  the 
town,  but  the  Vendeans  sallied  out  and  speedily  scattered 
them.  They  then  broke  down  the  bridge  that  they  had 
repaired,  and  started  for  Le  Mans,  which  they  captured 
after  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  fighting.  Two  days  later 
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Kleber  was  in  front  of  the  town.  Westermann  and  Muller's 
divisions  first  approached.  The  two  days'  rest  had  re 
animated  the  Vendeans,  and  Muller's  infantry  were  driven 
back  three  miles;  but  large  reinforcements  came  up,  and 
the  peasants  were  forced  to  fall  back  again.  Then 
Westermann's  cavalry  charged  into  the  town,  carrying 
dismay  among  its  defenders;  but  la  Rochejaquelein  and  his 
officers  soon  reanimated  them,  and  the  cavalry  were  driven 
out  of  the  town  itself.  They  and  the  infantry  that  had  come 
up  were  able,  however,  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  suburbs. 

By  this  time  la  Rochejaquelein  was  aware  that  the 
armies  of  Brest,  Cherbourg,  and  the  west  were  all  upon 
him.  All  through  the  night  the  battle  went  on  without 
interruption.  The  Eepublican  columns  could  gain  no 
ground,  and  were  frequently  obliged  to  give  way,  but  be 
hind  the  Vendean  line  of  defence  panic  was  gaining  ground 
among  the  fugitives.  Three  or  four  thousand  escaped  by 
the  road  to  Laval,  but  the  retreat  of  the  rest  was  cut  off 
by  the  cavalry.  In  the  morning  Kleber's  division  came  up. 
They  at  once  relieved  Marceau's  division,  which  had  been 
fighting  all  night,  and  renewed  the  attack.  The  resistance 
was  feeble.  A  few  hundred  men  disputed  every  foot  of 
the  way,  and  died  with  a  consciousness  that  they  had  at 
least  covered  the  retreat  of  the  rest.  A  hot  pursuit  was 
at  once  organized,  and  while  all  taken  in  the  town  were 
massacred  at  once,  Westermann's  cavalry  pursued  the 
fugitives  in  all  directions,  covering  the  plain  with  corpses, 
and  pressing  hard  on  the  rear  of  the  force  that  still  held 
together. 

Jean  Martin  had,  the  day  before  the  Republican  attack, 
gone  with  Leigh  to  la  Rochejaquelein's  quarters,  and  told 
him  that  he  intended,  if  the  town  was  captured  by  the 
enemy,  to  endeavour  to  save  the  life  of  his  wife  by  flight. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  Rochejaquelein  said  warmly.     "I 
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entirely  approve  of  your  determination.  As  long  as  ten  of 
my  men  hold  together  it  is  my  duty  to  remain  with  them; 
for  I  have  accepted  the  position  of  their  commander, 
and  I  must  share  their  fate  to  the  end.  But  it  is  different 
with  you.  As  the  cause  of  La  Vendee,  for  which  you  have 
fought,  is  lost,  your  first  duty  now  is  to  your  wife.  I  trust 
that  you  will  all  three  succeed  in  making  your  way  to 
England,  and  enjoy  there  the  peace  and  rest  that  none 
can  have  in  unhappy  France.  I  thank  you  for  your  gallant 
services.  And  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  La  Vendee, 
Leigh,  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  fought  for  her, 
and  also  for  the  companionship  that  has  so  often  cheered 
me  during  our  last  days.  As  for  myself,  I  have  no  wish 
to  live*  I  should  feel  dishonoured  were  the  army  I  led 
to  be  exterminated,  and  I,  who  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  leading  it,  to  survive.  We  have  the  consolation  at  least 
that  never  in  history  has  a  people  fought  more  bravely 
against  overpowering  odds  than  La  Vende'e  has  done;  and 
though  at  present  we  are  called  brigands,  I  am  sure  that 
the  world  will  acknowledge  that  we  have  fought  like  heroes 
for  our  country  and  our  faith.  Unfortunate  as  we  may  be, 
I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  those  who  have  led  them  so  often 
to  victory.  When  will  you  go,  my  friend?" 

"I  intend  to  be  with  you  to  the  last,"  Jean  said. 
"When  the  fight  begins,  Leigh  and  my  wife  will  be  ready 
at  a  point  agreed  on  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  When  all  is 
lost  I  shall  join  them  there.  We  shall  ride  until  beyond 
pursuit,  and  then  put  on  our  disguises." 

"  Then  I  will  not  say  good-bye  to  you  now,"  Roche- 
jaquelein  said.  "  Good-bye,  Leigh !  May  Heaven  keep  you, 
and  take  you  safely  home  again!" 

Leigh  was  too  much  affected  to  speak,  and  after  a  silent 
grasp  of  the  hand  of  the  gallant  young  soldier,  he  returned 
with  Jean  to  the  quarters  they  occupied. 
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"  Now  for  our  plans,"  Jean  said.  "  They  are  as  vague  as 
ever,  but  we  must  settle  now.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
alarm  is  so  widely  spread  here  in  the  west  that  it  will  be 
well-nigh  impossible  to  pass  through  even  a  village  without 
being  questioned.  Alen^on  on  the  north  has  a  strong 
garrison,  at  Mayenne  on  the  west  is  a  division,  and  the 
whole  country  beyond  will  be  alive  with  troops  on  the 
search  for  fugitives.  It  is  only  to  the  east  that  the  road 
is  open  to  us.  I  should  say  that  the  safest  way  will  be 
to  travel  so  as  to  cross  the  Loir  between  Chateaudun  and 
Nogent,  and  then  come  down  on  the  road  running  south 
from  Fontainebleau  through  Montargis.  Travelling  south 
through  Nevers  we  should  excite  no  suspicion.  If  ques 
tioned,  we  can  say  that  we  are  going  to  visit  some  friends 
at  Macon.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  we  have  no 
papers,  and  I  think  that  our  story  had  best  be  that  we 
belong  to  Le  Mans,  and  fled  in  such  haste  when  the  town 
was  captured  by  the  Vendeans  that  we  escaped  just  as  we 
stood,  and  omitted  to  bring  our  papers  with  us. 

"  Fortunately  we  all  speak  French  without  accent,  and 
there  is  nothing  about  us  to  give  rise  to  suspicion  that  we 
belong  to  La  Vendee.  If  we  can  think  of  a  more  likely 
story  as  we  go  along,  all  the  better.  When  we  get  as  far  as 
Macon,  if  we  ever  get  there,  we  can  decide  whether  to 
endeavour  to  cross  the  frontier  into  Switzerland  or  to  go 
down  to  Toulon.  Now  remember,  Patsey,  my  last  in 
junctions  are  that  when  you  perceive,  from  the  rush  of 
fugitives,  that  all  is  over,  and  that  any  firing  that  may  still 
be  going  on  is  but  an  attempt  to  cover  the  retreat,  you 
must  not  wait  for  me,  but  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  combat 
approaches  you  will  ride  off  with  Leigh.  You  need  not 
suppose,  because  I  do  not  join  you,  that  I  am  killed. 
The  enemy  may  have  pushed  so  far  through  the  town  that 
I  may  find  it  impossible  to  join  you.  But  from  whatever 
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cause  I  tarry,  you  are  not  to  wait  for  me.  If  I  am 
shot,  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  me  to  know  that  you  will 
be  away  under  your  brother's  protection.  If  I  escape,  I 
shall,  if  I  make  my  way  to  England,  have  the  hope  of 
meeting  you  there,  and  shall  not  be  haunted  with  the  fear 
that  you  have  delayed  too  long  and  have  sacrificed  your 
lives  uselessly.  I  want  you  and  him  to  give  me  your 
solemn  promise  that  you  will  act  thus,  and  will,  as  soon  as 
he  considers  that  further  delay  will  be  dangerous,  ride  off. 
Remember  that  this  is  my  last  wish,  this  is  my  last  order." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  wish,  Jean,"  his  wife  said  firmly. 
"  God  has  preserved  us  three  thus  far,  and  I  trust  that  He 
will  continue  to  do  so.  I  shall  have  the  less  hesitation, 
because  I  think  that  alone  you  will  have  perhaps  a  better 
chance  of  escaping  than  with  us.  At  any  rate,  we  will 
carry  out  your  instructions.  But  should  we  miss  each 
other,  is  there  no  place  where  we  can  arrange  to  meet?" 

"I  do  not  see  that  it  is  possible  to  make  any  arrange 
ments,  Patsey.  You  may  be  turned  out  of  your  course  by 
circumstances  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  and  the 
same  may  be  the  case  with  myself.  Suppose  we  named  a 
seaport,  there  would  in  the  first  place  be  difficulty  in  finding 
each  other.  You  might  see  some  opportunity  of  getting 
across  the  water,  and  if  you  lost  that,  the  chance  might  not 
occur  again,  and  the  delay  might  cost  you  your  lives.  I 
trust  that  we  shall  not  be  separated,  dear;  but  I  see  clearly 
that  if  such  a  misfortune  should  happen,  it  were  best  that 
we  should  each  make  our  own  way,  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
at  Poole.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  join  you  if  possible, 
for  I  see  that  if  separated  your  difficulties  will  be  far  greater 
than  mine.  You,  too,  would  have  the  burden  of  the  child. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  I  was  wounded,  but  got  away  and 
managed  to  obtain  shelter  in  some  Breton  cottage;  you 
might  be  waiting  for  me  for  weeks  at  an  agreed  point. 
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Now,  while  travelling,  you  might  escape  many  questions, 
but  were  you  to  stop  even  for  a  few  days  at  any  town  or 
village,  you  may  be  sure  that  you  would  be  questioned  so 
closely  by  the  authorities  that  there  would  be  little  chance 
of  your  getting  on.  I  should  know  that,  and  should  be 
fretting  my  heart  out." 

"  Yes,  I  see  'tis  best  that  we  should  do  as  you  say,  Jean. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  be  separated;  but  if  you  do  not 
come  to  the  rendezvous,  I  promise  you  that  we  will,  as  you 
wish,  go  on  by  ourselves." 

"And  now,  dear,  we  will  divide  our  money.  We  have 
still  three  hundred  louis  left.  I  will  take  one  hundred,  and 
you  shall  take  the  rest.  You  are  much  more  likely  to  want 
money,  if  we  are  separated,  than  I.  You  had  best  sew  the 
greater  part  up  in  your  saddle,  Leigh." 

"I  think  we  had  better  divide  it  as  much  as  possible, 
Jean.  We  can  put  seventy-five  louis  in  each  of  our  saddles, 
and  the  weight  would  not  be  so  great  that  anyone  who 
happens  to  handle  one  of  them  would  notice  it.  I  can  put 
another  five-and-forty  in  the  belt  round  my  waist,  and 
keep  the  odd  five  in  my  pocket  for  expenses.  Of  course, 
if  we  decide  to  abandon  our  horses  I  will  make  some  other 
arrangement." 

"  The  best  plan,  Leigh,  will  be  for  us  to  change  the  louis 
for  assignats  at  the  first  opportunity.  Gold  is  so  scarce  that 
each  time  you  offered  to  pay  with  it,  it  would  excite  sus 
picion.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  buy  assignats  here. 
We  have  taken  a  quantity  from  the  enemy,  and  la  Roche- 
jaquelein  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  obtain  some  gold  for 
them.  It  will  be  a  double  advantage,  we  shall  have  less 
weight  to  carry,  and  shall  be  able  to  pay  our  way  without 
the  gold  exciting  suspicion.  The  assignats  now  are  only  a 
quarter  of  their  face  value,  so  that  for  two  hundred  louis 
I  should  get  eight  hundred  louis  in  assignats,  of  which 
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I   would    take    two   hundred,   and    you   could    take   the 
rest." 

"  That  would  certainly  be  an  excellent  plan,  Jean,  for 
two  hundred  louis  in  gold  would  be  a  serious  weight  to 
carry,  and  if  found  on  us,  would  in  itself  be  sufficient  to 
condemn  us  as  intending  emigres." 

Jean  at  once  took  two  hundred  louis,  which  had  hitherto 
been  carried  in  their  wallets,  and  went  out.  He  returned 
in  an  hour. 

"  That  is  satisfactorily  settled,"  he  said.  "Blacquard,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  treasury,  was  delighted  to  obtain  some 
gold,  and  has  given  us  five  times  the  amount  in  assignats. 
Of  this  I  will  take  two  hundred  and  fifty  louis'  worth. 
You  will  have  seven  hundred  and  fifty  louis  in  assignats, 
and  we  will  divide  the  hundred  louis  in  gold.  Of  the  latter 
you  had  best  sew  up  twenty  in  each  of  your  saddles,  and 
you  can  carry  ten  about  you.  People  are  so  anxious  for 
gold  that,  in  case  of  need,  you  can  get  services  rendered 
for  it  that  you  would  fail  to  obtain  for  any  amount  of 
paper." 

The  greater  portion  of  the  assignats  and  the  gold,  as 
agreed,  was  sewn  up  in  the  saddles,  some  provisions 
packed  in  the  valises,  and  Jean  and  Leigh  went  out  to 
gether  and  fixed  upon  a  spot  where  they  were  to  wait. 
The  preparations  were  all  finished  when  firing  broke  out. 
Jean  kissed  his  wife. 

"May  God's  blessing  keep  you!"  he  said.  "I  trust  that 
we  shall  meet  again  when  the  fighting  is  over." 

Then  he  kissed  his  child,  wrung  Leigh  by  the  hand,  and 
rode  off  to  join  the  general.  The  women,  children,  and  the 
men  who  had  thrown  away  their  arms,  the  sick  and  wounded, 
were  already  leaving  the  town. 

"  Marthe,  you  must  go  now,"  Patsey  said  to  the  faithful 
nurse.  They  had  bought  a  horse  for  her  from  a  peasant 
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who  had  captured  it,  a  riderless  animal  that  belonged  to  one 
of  Westermann's  troopers.  "  Here  are  fifty  louis  in  assi- 
gnats.  I  wish  that  you  could  have  gone  with  us,  but  that 
is  not  possible.  Fra^ois  is  waiting  outside  and  will  take 
care  of  you,  as  we  have  agreed.  The  best  possible  plan  will 
be  to  separate  yourselves  from  the  others  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Blues  are  sure  to  be  keeping  close  to  them.  Ride  straight 
for  the  river  by  by-lanes,  and  if  you  cannot  obtain  a  boat, 
swim  your  horse  across,  and  then  make  for  home.  If  we 
get  safely  to  England,  we  will  write  to  you  as  soon  as  these 
troubles  are  over,  and  you  can  join  us  there." 

"God  bless  you,  madame!  It  breaks  my  heart  to  part 
with  you  and  the  child,  but  I  see  that  it  is  for  the  best." 

Leigh  fetched  the  horse  round  and  assisted  her  to  mount 
behind  Fra^ois.  The  two  women,  both  weeping,  were 
still  exchanging  adieus  when  Leigh  said  to  Francois : 

"  Ride  on ;  the  sooner  this  is  over  the  better  for  both." 

The  man  nodded. 

"  God  bless  you,  young  master !  I  will  look  after  Marthe. 
As  soon  as  we  get  away  from  the  rest,  I  shall  get  off  and 
run  by  her  side;  the  horse  would  never  carry  two  of  us 
far." 

So  saying,  he  touched  the  horse  with  his  heel,  and  they 
rode  off. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IN   DISGUISE. 


T  EIGH  returned  into  the  house  with  his  sister. 
JLJ     "  Cheer  up,  Patsey,"  he  said;  "it  is  very  hard  parting, 
but  I  have  every  hope  that  they  Avill  succeed  in  getting 
safely   home.      Fra^ois   is   a   sharp   fellow,  they  have  a 
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good  stock  of  food,  and  they  won't  have  to  go  into  any 
village;  and  being  only  two,  they  will  have  a  far  better 
chance  of  crossing  the  river  than  if  they  kept  with  the 
others." 

"How  they  are  fighting!"  Patsey  said  a  few  minutes 
later. 

Indeed  the  roar  of  musketry  was  unceasing,  and  was 
mingled  with  the  louder  cracks  of  the  field-guns. 

"Our  men  are  holding  their  own,'.'  Leigh  replied;  "the 
firing  is  no  nearer  than  it  was  half  an  hour  ago.  Now,  you 
had  better  lie  down,  Patsey.  I  will  keep  a  sharp  look-out, 
and  the  moment  I  see  any  signs  of  our  men  retiring,  we  will 
mount.  I  know  there  is  no  chance  of  your  sleeping,  but 
it  will  rest  you  to  lie  down,  and  we  shall  have  a  long  ride 
before  us  to-morrow." 

Patsey  nodded,  but  after  he  had  gone  out  she  did  not  lie 
down,  but  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  the  couch,  and 
prayed  for  the  safety  of  her  husband.  Hour  after  hour 
passed.  From  time  to  time  Leigh  returned,  and  towards 
morning  told  Patsey  that  it  was  time  that  they  should 
mount. 

"Our  men  have  not  begun  to  give  way  yet,"  he  said, 
"but  they  say  that  Kleber's  division  has  just  arrived. 
There  is  a  lull  in  the  fighting  at  present,  but  no  doubt  they 
will  relieve  the  division  that  has  been  fighting  all  night, 
and  our  men  cannot  hope  to  hold  out  for  long.  I  have  just 
brought  the  horses  round  to  the  door.  Now,  I  will  strap 
the  valises  on  while  you  wrap  Louis  up  warmly." 

In  five  minutes  they  started  for  the  point  agreed  on. 
Before  they  reached  it,  the  firing  broke  out  again  with 
increased  violence.  In  an  hour  numbers  of  men  began  to 
make  their  way  past  them.  One  of  them  halted,  he  was 
one  of  Jean's  tenants. 

"Ah,  madame,"  he  said,  as  he  recognized  her — for  it  was 
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now  broad  daylight — "  I  fear  that  all  is  lost!  You  had  best 
ride  at  once;  the  Blues  will  not  come  just  yet,  for  la  Roche- 
jaquelein,  with  four  or  five  hundred  of  his  best  followers, 
will  hold  the  place  till  the  last,  so  as  to  give  us  time  to  get 
away." 

"Did  you  see  my  husband,  Leroux1?" 

"He  was  with  the  general,  madame.  They  and  the 
horsemen  charged  again  and  again  whenever  the  Blues 
pushed  forward." 

"  Thank  God  he  is  safe  so  far ! "  Patsey  said.  "  Good-bye, 
Leroux;  we  may  not  meet  again!" 

"  We  shall  meet  in  heaven,  madame,"  the  man  said 
reverently.  "They  may  take  away  our  country,  they  may 
kill  our  cures,  they  may  destroy  our  churches,  but  they 
cannot  take  away  our  God.  May  He  protect  you,  madame ! " 
and,  pressing  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him,  he  hurried 
on. 

Faster  and  faster  the  fugitives  passed  them,  but  for  an 
hour  the  combat  continued  unabated;  then  the  exulting 
shouts  of  the  Blues  showed  that  they  were  making  way. 
The  gallant  band  of  Vendeans  were  not,  indeed,  retiring, 
but  they  were  being  annihilated.  Patsey  had  said  but 
little  during  the  anxious  time  of  waiting.  From  time  to 
time  she  murmured,  "  Will  he  never  come  1  Oh,  God,  send 
him  to  us ! " 

Presently  a  mounted  officer  rode  past. 

"Ride  on!  ride  on!"  he  shouted.  "The  Blues  will  be 
here  in  a  minute ! " 

"  We  must  go,  Patsey,"  Leigh  said,  as,  without  drawing 
rein,  the  officer  rode  on. 

"No,  no;  wait  a  few  minutes,  Leigh.  He  will  surely 
come  soon." 

Presently,  however,  a  number  of  peasants,  their  faces 
blackened  with  powder,  ran  past.  "  The  Blues  are  on  our 
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heels!"  they  shouted.  "They  will  be  here  in  a  minute; 
they  are  but  a  hundred  yards  away." 

"  Come,  Patsey,"  Leigh  said.  "  Eemember  your  promise. 
We  must  go;  it  is  madness  waiting  any  longer."  And  as 
he  spoke  one  of  the  peasants,  running  past,  fell  dead,  shot 
by  a  musket-ball  from  the  reaw.  Leigh  seized  Patsey's 
bridle,  and,  setting  his  own  horse  in  motion,  they  rode  on. 
They  were  but  just  in  time,  for  before  they  had  ridden  two 
hundred  yards  Leigh,  looking  round,  saw  the  Republicans 
issuing  from  the  town. 

"  Pull  yourself  together,  Patsey,"  Leigh  exclaimed.  "  We 
may  have  their  cavalry  after  us  in  a  minute  or  two.  Re 
member,  Jean  trusts  you  to  carry  out  his  instructions." 

Patsey  drew  herself  up,  struck  the  horse  with  her  whip, 
and  galloped  on  at  full  speed.  They  soon  left  the  road 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  fugitives,  and  turned  down  one 
leading  east.  The  din  of  battle  had  ceased  now,  but  a 
scattered  fire  of  musketry  showed  that  the  enemy  were 
engaged  in  their  usual  work  of  shooting  all  who  fell  into 
their  hands.  After  riding  for  an  hour  at  full  speed  they 
drew  rein  at  a  wood,  and,  entering  it,  dismounted  and  put 
on  their  disguises.  They  had  no  fear  now  of  pursuit. 
The  enemy's  cavalry  must  have  made  a  very  long  march 
to  reach  the  town,  and  their  horses  must  be  worn  out  by 
their  previous  exertions,  while  their  own  had  had  forty- 
eight  hours'  rest,  during  which  time  they  had  been  well  fed 
and  cared  for.  Moreover,  any  pursuit  that  was  made  would 
be  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  bulk  of  the  fugitives. 
Mounting  again,  they  rode  on.  It  was  but  a  narrow  country 
road  that  they  were  traversing,  and  during  the  day  they 
only  passed  through  two  or  three  small  hamlets. 

"Are  the  brigands  coming  this  way?"  they  were  asked. 

"  No,"  Leigh  replied.  "  They  are  fighting  at  Le  Mans.  If 
they  are  beaten  they  won't  come  this  way,  but  will  make 
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south.  We  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  town.  When  fight 
ing  is  going  on  in  the  streets  it  is  time  for  quiet  people  to 
be  off." 

They  rode  forty  miles  before  night  and  then  entered  a 
wood,  having  agreed  that,  until  they  got  farther  away  from 
the  scene  of  action,  and  struck  the  road  running  south,  it 
would  be  better  not  to  enter  any  place  where  they  would  be 
questioned.  Choosing  an  open  space  among  the  trees,  Leigh 
took  off  the  bridles  to  let  the  horses  pluck  what  grass  they 
could,  after  giving  to  each  a  hunch  of  bread  from  their  store. 
Then  he  returned  with  the  blankets  that  had  been  rolled  up 
and  fastened  behind  the  saddles. 

"  Now,  Patsey,  you  must  eat  something  and  drink  some 
wine.  You  must  keep  up  your  strength  for  the  sake  of 
Louis  and  Jean." 

Patsey  had  spoken  very  few  words  during  the  day.  She 
shook  her  head.  "I  will  try  for  Louis'  sake,"  she  said; 
"as  to  Jean — "  and  she  stopped. 

"  As  to  Jean,"  he  said,  "  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  for 
the  best.  Many  things  may  have  happened  to  prevent  his 
joining  us.  The  Blues  may  have  pushed  in  between  his 
party  and  us,  and  he  may  have  found  that  he  could  not  re 
join  us.  His  horse  may  have  been  shot  and  he  obliged  to 
fly  on  foot.  He  has  gone  through  all  these  battles  from  the 
first,  and  has  never  been  wounded.  Why  should  we  suppose 
that  he  has  not  done  the  same  now?  I  feel  sure  that  if  he 
had  lost  his  horse  he  would  not  have  tried  to  join  us,  for  he 
would  have  thought  that  he  would  have  hampered  our  escape. 
Jean  is  full  of  resources,  and  has  everything  in  his  favour. 
He  is  not  like  the  others,  who  have  but  one  aim,  to  get  back 
to  La  Vendee  and  die  there,  and  whose  way  is  barred  by  the 
Loire.  He  has  all  France  open  to  him,  and  if  he  gains  a  port 
has  but  to  get  some  sailor  clothes  to  pass  unnoticed.  He 
is  well  provided  with  money,  and  has  everything  in  his 
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favour.  When  he  once  gets  away  from  Le  Mans,  the  road 
would  be  open,  for  we  may  be  sure  that  the  enemy  will  all 
gather  in  the  rear  of  the  remains  of  our  army." 

"I  see  all  that,"  Patsey  said;  "and  if  I  were  but  sure 
that  he  got  safely  away  I  should  feel  comparatively  easy. 
However,  Leigh,  I  will  try  and  look  at  the  best  side  of  things. 
If  Jean  is  killed  he  has  died  gloriously,  doing  his  duty  till 
the  last.  If  he  is  not,  he  will  some  day  be  restored  to  me." 

"  That  is  right,  dear,"  he  said.  "  You  have  always  been 
so  hopeful  and  cheery  through  all  this  business  that  I  am 
sure  you  will  keep  up  your  courage  now.  We  have  every 
reason  to  hope,  and  for  my  part  I  confidently  expect  to  see 
Jean  safe  and  sound  when  we  arrive  home.  Now  let  us  set 
to,  we  both  want  something  badly." 

Patsey  did  her  best,  and  being  indeed  faint  from  hunger, 
having  eaten  nothing  since  the  evening  before,  she  felt  all 
the  better  and  stronger  when  she  had  finished  her  meal,  and 
was  able  to  chatter  cheerfully  to  little  Louis,  who  had  ridden 
before  Leigh  all  day,  and  who  was  now  just  beginning  to 
talk.  Then  they  spread  a  blanket  on  the  ground,  and,  lying 
down  together  for  warmth,  covered  themselves  with  the  rest 
of  their  wraps;  and  Leigh  was  glad  to  find  by  her  steady 
breathing  that  the  fatigue  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
had  sufficed  to  send  his  sister  to  sleep  in  spite  of  her  grief 
at  her  separation  from  her  husband.  The  next  day  they 
crossed  the  road  leading  to  Tours,  between  Chateaudun  and 
Chartres.  Once  over  this  there  was  no  longer  any  occasion 
for  haste.  There  was  no  fear  of  their  connection  with  the 
struggle  in  the  west  being  suspected,  and  they  had  now 
only  to  face  the  troubles  consequent  on  travelling  unpro 
vided  with  proper  papers. 

Late  that  evening  they  entered  the  town  of  Artenay,  on 
the  main  road  from  Paris  to  Orleans,  coming  down  upon 
it  from  the  north  side.  Here  they  entered  a  quiet  inn. 
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The  landlord  was  a  jovial,  pleasant-faced  man  of  some  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  his  wife  a  kind  motherly-looking  woman. 
As  usual,  the  travellers  signed  the  names  they  had  agreed 
upon  in  the  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  Patsey  retaining  her 
own  name,  and  he  signing  as  Lucien  Person. 

The  landlady,  seeing  that  Patsey  was  completely  worn 
out,  at  once  took  her  off  to  her  room. 

"Ah!  I  thought  that  monsieur  was  too  young  to  be 
.madame's  husband,"  the  landlord  said. 

Leigh  laughed.  "I  am  her  brother,"  he  said.  "Her 
husband  is  a  sailor,  and  she  is  to  join  him  at  Toulon." 

"  I  see  the  resemblance,"  the  landlord  said.  "  It  is  a  long 
journey  indeed  for  her,  and  with  a  child  under  two  years 
old,  and  in  such  weather. 

"  But  you  forget  that  such  a  place  as  Toulon  no  longer 
exists.  It  has  been  decreed  that  the  town  that  received 
the  English  and  resisted  the  Republic  is  to  be  altogether 
destroyed,  except  of  course  the  arsenal,  and  is  henceforth 
to  be  known  as  '  the  town  without  a  name '." 

The  tone,  rather  than  the  words,  convinced  Leigh  that  his 
host  was  not  an  admirer  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
Leigh  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly,  and  said,  with  a  smile, 
"  Perhaps  France  will  change  her  own  name.  Surely  a  Re 
public  cannot  put  up  with  the  name  that  has  been  associ 
ated  for  centuries  with  kings." 

The  landlord  brought  his  hand  down  with  a  heavy  smack 
on  Leigh's  shoulder.  "Ah,"  he  said,  "I  see  that  you  are 
too  young,  as  I  am  too  old,  to  care  for  the  present  changes ! 
With  anyone  in  the  town  I  should  not  venture  to  say  any 
thing,  but  I  am  sure  by  your  face  that  you  can  be  trusted." 

"  And  I  can  say  the  same  to  you,  landlord." 

"Are  your  papers,  by  the  by,  in  good  order?" 

"Frankly,  we  have  no  papers." 

The  landlord  gave  a  low  whistle  expressive  of  surprise 
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and  consternation.  "  And  how  do  you  expect  to  travel, 
monsieur?  How  you  have  got  so  far  as  this  I  cannot  make 
out,  for  at  any  tavern  where  you  put  up  you  might  of  course 
have  been  asked  for  them." 

"  We  have  not  put  up  at  any  towns  as  yet,  but  have  slept 
at  little  places  where  no  questions  were  asked." 

"But  you  can't  get  on  like  that,  monsieur.  Even  in  the 
small  villages  they  are  on  the  watch  for  suspected  persons. 
You  must  have  papers  of  some  sort." 

"That  is  all  very  well,"  Leigh  said;  "the  question  is, 
where  to  get  them." 

"  What  story  do  you  mean  to  tell  ? " 

"  If  we  had  been  stopped  anywhere  on  our  way  here  we 
should  have  said  that  we  belonged  to  Le  Mans,  that,  like 
most  of  the  other  inhabitants,  we  fled  before  the  Yendeans 
entered,  and  in  such  haste  that  I  forgot  all  about  papers,  and 
indeed  could  not  have  got  them  had  I  thought  of  it,  as  all 
the  authorities  had  fled  before  we  did." 

"That  story,  added  to  your  appearance  and  that  of 
madame  as  respectable  citizens,  might  succeed  sometimes 
with  those  who  are  not  anxious  to  show  their  zeal;  but  as 
most  of  these  functionaries  are  so,  you  would  probably,  if 
it  was  a  village,  be  sent  on  under  a  guard  to  the  next  town, 
and  if  it  were  a  town  would  be  thrown  into  prison.  And 
you  know,  to  get  in  a  prison  in  our  days  is — 

"  Equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death,"  Leigh  put  in  as  he 
hesitated. 

"  You  must  get  papers  somehow — something  that  would 
pass  at  any  rate  in  the  villages,  where  as  often  as  not  there 
is  not  a  man  who  can  read.  I  will  see  what  I  can  do;  a 
cousin  of  mine  is  clerk  to  the  mayor.  He  is  a  good  fellow, 
though  he  has  to  pretend  to  be  a  violent  supporter  of  the 
Convention.  I  don't  know  how  you  are  situated,  monsieur, 
but  times  are  hard,  and  all  salaries  terribly  in  arrears;  and 
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when  they  are  paid  it  is  in  assignats,  and  I  need  hardly 
say  that  when  you  pay  in  assignats  you  don't  buy  cheap." 

"We  have  money,"  Leigh  said,  "and  I  would  pay  any 
reasonable  sum  in  gold  for  proper  papers." 

"  Sapristi !  you  might  almost  tempt  the  maire  himself  by 
offering  him  gold.  Only  he  would  suspect  that  you  must 
have  more  hidden  away,  and  that  by  arresting  you  he  could 
make  himself  master  of  the  whole  instead  of  only  a  part; 
but  since  you  offer  gold  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  cousin 
would  not  mind  running  some  little  risk.  How  much  shall 
I  say,  monsieur1?" 

"  I  would,  if  necessary,  give  forty  louis." 

"  That  is  more  than  his  yearly  salary,"  the  innkeeper  said ; 
"  half  of  that  would  be  ample.  I  will  go  to  him  at  once. 
It  is  important  that  you  should  get  papers  of  some  kind, 
for  at  any  moment  anyone  might  come  in  and  demand  to 
see  them." 

"  Here  are  ten  louis.  I  have  more  sewn  up  in  my  saddle, 
and  can  give  him  the  other  ten  later  on  when  I  get  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  the  stable  unnoticed." 

"That  will  do  very  well,  monsieur.  I  will  be  off  at 
once." 

It  was  an  hour  before  he  returned,  and  Leigh  and  Patsey 
had  just  finished  supper.  As  there  were  two  or  three  other 
persons  in  the  room  he  said  nothing,  but  signified  by  a  little 
nod  that  he  had  succeeded.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later, 
the  other  customers,  having  finished  their  meal,  went  out. 

"  Here  are  your  papers,"  he  said  as  he  handed  a  document 
to  Leigh.  It  was  a  printed  form,  blanks  being  left  for  the 
names,  description,  and  the  object  of  journey. 

Arthenay  Mairie, — To  all  concerned,  it  is  hereby  testified  that 
citizen  Lucien  Porson  and  his  sister  citoyenne  Martin,  both  of 
good  repute  and  well  disposed  to  the  Republic,  natives  of  this 
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town  of  Arthenay,  are  travelling,  accompanied  by  a  child  of  the 
latter,  to  Marseilles,  whither  they  go  on  family  affairs,  and  to 
join  citoyenne  Martin's  husband,  a  master  mariner  of  that  town. 

The  destination  had  been  altered  when  they  heard  of  the 
state  of  things  at  Toulon.  The  document  was  purposed  to 
be  signed  b}-  the  maire  under  his  official  seal. 

"  There  is  only  one  difficulty,"  the  landlord  said  as  Leigh 
and  Patsey  warmly  thanked  him,  "and  that  is,  that  although 
it  will  pass  you  when  you  have  once  left  this  town  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  use  it  here,  and  you  may  at  any  moment  be 
asked  for  it  But  my  cousin,  who  is  a  charming  fellow, 
pointed  out  the  difficulty  to  me,  and  said,  '  The  best  thing 
will  be  for  me  to  take  a  couple  of  men,  and  pay  the  official 
visit  to  him  myself.'  I  expect  that  he  will  be  here  in  a 
few  minutes." 

"Then,  as  the  stableman  has  gone  out  at  last — at  least 
I  see  no  lights  there — I  will  go  and  get  the  rest  of  the 
money." 

"  Yes,  I  met  him  a  hundred  yards  off  on  my  way  back. 
There  is  no  one  about.  I  will  take  a  lantern  and  go  out 
with  you." 

In  ten  minutes  they  returned,  Leigh  having  the  ten  louis 
required  in  his  pocket.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the 
door  opened,  and  a  man  wearing  the  scarf  which  showed 
him  to  be  an  officer  of  the  municipality,  entered,  followed 
by  two  men  with  the  cockade  of  the  Republic  in  their 
hats. 

"  This  is  citizen  Person  and  citoyenne  Martin,  his  sister," 
the  landlord,  who  accompanied  the  party,  said. 

The  functionary  walked  up  to  the  table  and  said  gruffly, 
"Your  papers,  citizen."  Leigh  handed  him  the  document. 
He  glanced  through  it. 

"  That  is  right,"  he  said.    "  Citizen  Porson  and  citoyenne 
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Martin,  of  the  arrondissement  of  Paris,  travelling  to  Mar 
seilles,  duly  signed  by  the  maire  of  the  arrondissement  and 
duly  sealed.  That  is  all  in  order.  We  are  obliged  to  be  par 
ticular,  citizen;  there  are  many  ill-disposed  to  the  Eepublic 
travelling  through  the  country." 

"  Will  you  sit  down,  citizen,  and  take  a  glass  of  wine  with 
me?  Landlord,  draw  two  stoups  of  wine  for  these  two 
good  citizens." 

The  two  men  followed  the  landlord  out  to  the  public 
room. 

"I  should  think,  Jeannette,"  Leigh  said  to  his  sister, 
"  you  had  better  retire  to  bed.  You  have  had  a  long  day's 
ride,  and  must,  I  am  sure,  be  tired  out." 

As  soon  as  she  had  left  the  room  Leigh  dropped  the  ten 
louis  into  the  adjoint's  hand. 

"  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,"  he  said.  "  You  have 
done  a  good  action,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  can  do  no 
harm  to  the  Eepublic,  against  whom  I  have  no  intention  of 
conspiring.  There  is  no  fear,  I  suppose,  that  the  maire's 
signature  may  be  questioned?" 

"  There  is  no  fear  whatever  of  that,  because  the  signature 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  which  occurs  on  all  official  docu 
ments.  The  maire  is  without  doubt  an  excellent  Eepublican 
and  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Convention,  but  he  is  alto 
gether  ignorant  of  letters,  and  the  consequence  is  that  I  sign 
all  official  documents  for  him.  So  you  see  there  was  no 
trouble  whatever  in  filling  in,  signing,  and  sealing  this  letter. 
The  only  matter  that  concerned  me  was  that  if  by  any 
chance  you  should  be  arrested  as  a  suspect,  possibly  a  de 
mand  might  be  made  as  to  how  you  obtained  this  pass. 
However,  even  that  did  not  trouble  me  greatly,  for  as  I 
myself  open  and  read  the  maire's  letters,  I  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  him  altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
purport  of  any  letter  that  might  come,  and  should  myself 
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pen  an  answer  with  explanations  which  would  no  doubt 
be  found  satisfactory." 

"And  now  can  you  tell  me,  sir,  which  in  your  opinion 
would  be  the  best  port  for  me  to  make  to,  to  leave  the 
country?  It  matters  little  whether  we  go  by  land  or  sea." 

"  It  would  be  more  easy  for  you  to  make  your  way  to  a 
port  than  across  the  frontier,"  the  adjoint  said,  "  but  when 
you  reach  a  port  your  difficulties  would  but  begin.  In 
the  first  place,  our  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  almost 
at  a  stand-still,  and  every  vessel  that  goes  out  is  rigidly 
searched  for  concealed  emigres.  On  the  other  hand,  once 
across  the  frontier  your  troubles  would  be  at  an  end;  but 
every  road  is  closely  watched,  every  village  is  on  the  look 
out,  for  the  orders  are  precise  that  all  persons  leaving  France 
shall  be  arrested  and  detained  until  in  a  position  to  prove 
their  identity,  and  to  place  the  truth  of  the  reason  given  for 
journeying  beyond  all  doubt.  I  do  not  say  that  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  bribe  peasants  to  take  you  by  unfrequented 
paths  over  the  Jura;  but  the  journey  would  be  arduous  in 
the  extreme,  and  probably  impossible  to  be  performed  on 
horseback.  But,  for  my  part,  if  I  were  in  your  position  and 
desired  to  leave  the  country,  I  should  go  north  instead  of 
south.  I  should  go  in  the  first  place  to  Paris,  stay  there  in 
quiet  lodgings  for  a  little  time  until  you  became  known,  and 
you  might  then  get  your  papers  viseed  to  enable  you  to  con 
tinue  your  journey  to  Calais  or  Dunkirk.  Money  will  go 
just  as  far  among  the  incorruptibles  of  Paris  as  it  will  here. 
You  might  obtain  a  passage  down  the  Seine  to  Rouen  or 
Havre." 

"  That  would  certainly  suit  us  best.  I  regret  now  that  I 
had  the  paper  made  out  for  Marseilles." 

"  That  can  easily  be  remedied,  monsieur.  If  you  will  walk 
back  with  me  to  the  mairie,  I  will  write  a  fresh  paper  out 
and  destroy  the  one  I  have  given  you.  But  what  shall  I 
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say  is  your  object  in  journeying  to  Paris?  You  are  too 
young  to  be  going  to  purchase  goods,  and,  indeed,  would 
hardly  be  taking  a  woman  and  child  with  you  for  such  a 
purpose.  Now,  monsieur,  frankly  tell  me  who  you  are.  I 
have  some  relations  in  Paris,  quiet  bourgeois,  who  keep 
a  small  shop  near  the  markets.  If  I  were  to  give  you  a 
letter  to  them,  saying  that  you  have  business  in  Paris,  and 
have  asked  me  to  recommend  someone  who  would  provide 
you  with  quiet  lodgings,  no  doubt  they  would  willingly  take 
you  in.  But  I  would  not  involve  them  in  danger.  You 
might  be  recognized  as  being  members  of  some  family  who 
are  proscribed,  and  in  that  case  not  only  would  my  friends 
get  into  trouble,  but  as  they  would,  of  course,  say  that  you 
were  recommended  to  them  by  me,  I  might  find  myself  in 
a  very  unpleasant  position." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  anything  of  that  sort.  I  and  my 
sister  are  both  English.  She  married  the  son  of  a  merchant 
at  Nantes,  and  I  came  over  with  her  to  learn  the  business. 
There  have,  as  you  know,  been  troubles  in  that  part  of 
France.  We  endeavoured  to  escape,  but  she  was  separated 
from  her  husband,  who  has,  I  greatly  fear,  been  killed,  and 
we,  of  course,  are  both  anxious  to  rejoin  our  family  in 
England." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  France,  monsieur  ?  You 
speak  the  language  well." 

"  We  have  been  over  here  nearly  three  years." 

"  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  risk,  unless,  of 
course,  you  are  caught  in  the  act  of  trying  to  make  your 
escape.  But  I  think  that  it  would  be  as  well  that  my 
friends  should  be  prepared  for  your  coming.  I  know  a  man 
who  is  leaving  for  Paris  to-morrow.  I  will  give  him  my 
letter,  and  ask  him  to  deliver  it  personally  as  soon  as  he 
gets  there;  then  you  can  follow  twenty -four  hours  later. 
Now  that  it  is  known  that  I  have  examined  your  papers 
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and  found  them  correct,  there  will  be  no  further  inquiry 
about  you,  and,  at  any  rate,  you  could  stay  here  for  a  day 
or  two  without  any  questions  being  asked." 

"  That  would  be  an  admirable  plan,  monsieur,  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  you." 

"  Say  no  more  about  that,  monsieur,  you  have  paid  me 
well  for  it ;  and  moreover,  I  am  not  a  bad  fellow,  though  at 
present  I  am  obliged  to  appear  to  be  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  people  in  Paris.  NOAV,  if  you  will  put  on  your  hat  and 
come  along  with  me,  I  will  leave  you  a  short  distance  from 
the  hotel  de  ville,  to  which  I  have  access  at  all  hours.  I 
shall,  of  course,  simply  put  in  the  passport,  that  you  are 
travelling  to  Paris  on  private  matters,  and  that  you  will 
stay  with  your  friend,  citizen  Tourrier,  in  the  rue  des 
Halles." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Leigh  returned  to  the  auberge 
furnished  with  the  required  paper.  The  adjoint  had  said, 
on  handing  it  to  him,  "  I  shall  not  come  round  to-morrow. 
We  met  as  strangers  yesterday,  and  it  is  as  well  I  should 
not  appear  to  be  intimate  with  you.  But  should  you  find 
yourself  in  any  difficulty,  send  for  me  at  once,  and  I  will 
soon  set  matters  right." 

"Is  it  all  satisfactorily  arranged,  monsieur?"  the  hotel- 
keeper  asked  when  Leigh  returned. 

"Perfectly.  Your  friend  has  done  even  more  than  he 
promised."  And  he  told  him  of  the  change  that  had  been 
made  in  the  plans. 

"  That  is  certainly  better.  I  have  been  wondering  myself 
how  you  would  ever  be  able  to  get  away  from  Marseilles. 
Now  it  seems  comparatively  easy.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
my  cousin's  friends  in  Paris  will  be  able  to  get  you  another 
pass,  or  to  put  you  in  the  way  of  travelling  to  one  of  the 
ports,  though  no  doubt  it  will  be  almost  as  difficult  to  get 
away  from  there  as  from  Marseilles." 
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"  I  think  that  could  be  managed,  landlord.  I  am  a  pretty 
good  sailor,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
getting  hold  of  a  boat  and  making  out  to  sea,  and  when 
once  away,  I  could  steer  for  England,  or  get  on  board 
some  vessel  bound  there." 

He  tapped  at  his  sister's  door.     She  was  still  up. 

"  You  are  very  late,  Leigh." 

"  Yes,  but  you  will  be  able  to  sleep  as  long  as  you  like 
to-morrow,  as  we  are  not  going  to  start  till  next  day,  and 
are  then  going  north  instead  of  south.  Our  paper  has 
been  changed  for  Paris  instead  of  Marseilles,  and  we  are 
going  to  the  house  of  a  cousin  of  the  man  who  gave  me  the 
pass,  so  we  shall  be  safe  so  far,  and  ought  to  have  no  diffi 
culty  whatever  in  journeying  from  there  either  to  Havre  or 
one  of  the  northern  ports.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  to 
morrow." 

They  passed  the  next  day  quietly,  and  both  felt  better 
for  the  short  rest.  In  addition  to  the  pass,  the  adjoint 
had  given  Leigh  a  note  to  his  cousin.  It  was  unsealed,  and 
read: 

My  dear  Cousin, 

The  bearer  of  this  is  Monsieur  Porson,  and  his  sister, 
Madame  Martin,  of  whom  I  wrote  to  you.  You  will  find  them 
amiable  people,  who  will  give  you  but  little  trouble.  I  have 
assured  them  that  they  will  find  themselves  very  comfortable  with 
you,  and  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  fw  them,  for  the 

sake  of  your  affectionate  cousin, 

SIMON  V A  LIES, 
adjoint  to  the  maire  of  A  rthenay. 

They  journeyed  by  easy  stages,  stopping  at  Etampes, 
Arpajon,  and  Longjumeau,  and  rode  on  the  fourth  day  into 
Paris.  They  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  shop  of 
Monsieur  Tourrier.  It  was  a  grocer's,  and  as  soon  as  they 
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alighted  from  their  horses  its  owner  came  out  and  greeted 
them  heartily. 

"  Madame  and  monsieur  are  both  most  welcome,"  he 
said.  "  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  cousin  Simon.  I 
am  glad  indeed  to  receive  his  friends.  Fortunately  our 
rooms  upstairs  are  unlet.  Strangers  are  rare  in  Paris  at 
present." 

He  called  a  boy  from  the  shop  and  told  him  to  show 
Leigh  the  way  to  some  stables  near. 

He  then  entered  the  house,  accompanied  by  Patsey  with 
her  child.  Here  she  was  received  by  Madame  Tourrier,  a 
plump-faced  business-like  woman,  and  was  not  long  in  find 
ing  out  that  she  was  the  real  head  of  the  establishment. 

"  I  have  got  the  rooms  ready  for  you,"  she  said.  "  We 
were  surprised,  indeed,  to  get  a  letter  from  Simon  Valles, 
for  he  is  a  poor  correspondent,  though  he  generally  comes 
to  stay  with  us  for  three  days  once  a  year.  He  is  a  good 
fellow,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  go  into  trade.  He 
would  have  done  better  for  himself  than  by  becoming  ad 
joint  to  the  maire  of  Arthenay.  It  has  a  high  sound,  but  in 
these  days,  when  men  are  paid  their  salaries  in  assignats, 
it  is  but  a  poor  living.  However,  I  suppose  that  it  is  an 
easy  life,  for  I  don't  think  hard  work  would  suit  Simon. 
The  last  time  he  was  up  we  tried  to  persuade  him  that 
he  would  do  better;  here  but  he  laughed,  and  said  that 
people's  heads  were  safer  in  Arthenay  than  they  were  in 
Paris.  But  that  is  folly,  the  Convention  does  not  trouble 
itself  with  small  shopkeepers.  It  knows  well  enough  that 
we  have  work  enough  to  do  to  earn  our  living  without 
troubling  ourselves  about  politics;  yet,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  a  good  many  of  us  are  better  to  do  than  some  of 
those  they  call  aristocrats.  This  is  a  busy  quarter,  you  see, 
and  we  are  close  to  the  markets,  and  the  country  people 
who  come  in  know  that  we  sell  good  groceries,  and  on 
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cheaper  terms  than  they  can  get  them  in  their  villages. 
We  should  do  better  still  if  my  husband  would  but  bestir 
himself;  but  men  are  poor  creatures,  and  I  don't  know  what 
would  become  of  them  if  they  had  not  us  women  to  look 
after  their  affairs." 

They  now  reached  the  rooms,  which  were  small  but 
comfortable,  and  the  price  which  Madame  Tourrier  named 
seemed  to  Patsey  to  be  very  moderate. 

"  You  see,  your  room  is  furnished  as  a  sitting-room  also, 
madame,  and  you  and  your  brother  can  talk  over  your 
affairs  here.  As  to  your  rneals,  I  could  provide  your  cafe  au 
lait  in  the  morning,  but  I  can't  undertake  to  cook  for  you. 
But  there  are  many  good  places  where  you  can  obtain  your 
meals  at  a  cheap  rate  in  the  neighbourhood.  How  long  do 
you  expect  to  remain  in  Paris?" 

"  That  I  cannot  say  at  present.  My  husband  is  a  sailor, 
but  I  have  not  heard  from  him  for  a  long  time.  At 
Arthenay  there  is  but  small  opportunity  of  learning  what 
happens  outside,  and  it  may  be  that  I  shall  have  to  travel 
to  Havre  to  obtain  news  of  him,  although  I  am  troubled 
greatly  by  the  fear  that  his  ship  has  been  lo'st,  or  captured 
by  the  English.  We  have  never  been  in  Paris  before,  and 
my  brother  naturally  wishes  to  stay  a  short  time  to  see  the 
sights." 

Madame  Tourrier  shook  her  head.  "  There  are  but  few 
sights  to  see,"  she  said;  "the  churches  are  all  closed,  or  at 
least  are  turned  into  meeting-places  and  clubs.  It  is  not 
as  it  was  before  the  troubles  began;  there  are  few  amuse 
ments,  and  no  reviews  or  pageants.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  not  better  so;  I  have  no  opinion  on  such  subjects.  I 
have  never  once  been  to  the  hall  of  representatives,  I  have 
no  time  for  such  follies,  and,  except  on  Sunday  afternoons,  I 
never  stir  out  of  doors.  Still,  no  doubt,  it  will  all  be  new 
to  him,  and  as  you  have  horses  you  can  ride  over  to  Ver- 

(  X  672  )  T 
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sallies  and  other  places  round.  There  is  not  much  of  that 
now;  people  think  of  nothing  but  the  Convention,  talk  of 
nothing  but  of  the  speeches  there,  and  of  Robespierre  and 
St.  Just  and  Danton.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  always 
quarrelling,  and  that  nothing  much  comes  of  it.  Now,  if  you 
will  excuse  me,  madame,  I  will  go  down  to  the  shop  again. 
My  husband  cannot  be  trusted  there  a  minute,  and  if  my 
back  is  turned  he  will  be  selling  the  best  sugar  for  the  price 
of  the  worst,  then  we  shall  lose  money ;  or  the  worst  sugar 
for  the  price  of  the  best,  and  then  we  shall  lose  customers." 

So  saying  she  hurried  away.  In  a  few  minutes  Leigh 
came  up.  "I  was  told  where  to  find  you,"  he  said. 
"  Madame  is  in  the  thick  of  business,  and  there  were  half 
a  dozen  customers  waiting  to  be  served.  Monsieur  was 
standing  a  few  yards  away  from  the  front  of  the  shop.  It 
was  he  who  gave  me  instructions  for  finding  your  room. 

"'It  is  best,'  he  said,  'that  madame  should  be  asked  no 
questions  while  she  is  busy.  I  always  go  out  myself  when 
customers  come  in.  She  is  one  of  the  best  of"  wives,  and 
manages  affairs  excellently,  but  her  temper  is  short.  She 
likes  to  do  things  her  own  way,  and  as  it  pleases  her  I 
never  interfere  with  her.'" 

"I  think  he  is  wise  not  to  do  so,"  Patsey  laughed, 
I  can  see  already  that  she  is  mistress  of  the  establishment. 
But  from  what  I  have  seen  at  Nantes  I  think  that  it  is 
generally  the  women  who  look  after  the  shops  and  mind 
the  businesses.  However,  though  she  speaks  sharply  I 
should  say  that  she  is  a  kind-hearted  woman.  However, 
we  may  be  very  thankful  that  we  have  obtained  a  shelter 
where  we  can  live  safely  and  quietly  until  we  have  fixed 
on  our  plans  for  the  future." 

But  although  Monsieur  Tourrier  was,  in  all  matters  con 
nected  with  the  business,  but  as  a  child  in  the  hands  of  his 
wife,  he  was  far  better  acquainted  with  what  was  passing 
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around  them,  and  when  Leigh  mentioned  to  him  that  he 
intended  to  ride  out  to  Versailles,  he  at  once  warned  him 
against  doing  so. 

"My  dear  monsieur,"  he  said,  "I  know  nothing  of  the 
state  of  things  at  Arthenay,  and  for  aught  I  know  people 
may  go  out  riding  for  pleasure  there,  but  it  would  be  little 
short  of  madness  to  attempt  such  a  thing  here.  At  present 
things  have  got  to  such  a  state,  that  for  any  man  to  seem 
richer  than  another  is  in  itself  a  crime.  Here  all  must  be 
on  an  equality.  Were  you  to  ride  out,  every  man  you  pass 
would  look  askance  at  you.  At  the  first  village  through 
which  you  rode  you  would  be  arrested,  and  to  be  arrested 
at  present  is  to  be  condemned.  There  are  no  questions 
asked,  the  prisoners  are  brought  in  in  bunches,  and  are 
condemned  wholesale.  I  say  nothing  against  the  condem 
nation  of  the  aristocrats,  but  when  perhaps  two  or  three 
aristocrats  are  brought  up  with  half  a  dozen  journalists, 
and  a  dozen  others  who  may  have  been  arrested  merely 
out  of  spite,  and  all  are  condemned  in  five  minutes,  it  is 
clear  that  the  only  way  to  live  is  to  avoid  being  arrested, 
and  the  only  way  to  avoid  being  arrested  is  to  avoid 
attracting  attention. 

"  If  you  were  really  going  on  a  matter  of  business  it 
would  be  different,  but  to  ride  to  Versailles  merely  to  see 
the  place  would  be  regarded  as  ample  proof  that  you  were 
an  aristocrat;  and  no  one  would  regard  your  papers  as  any 
thing  but  a  proof  that  these  had  been  obtained  by  fraud, 
and  that  you  were  either  an  aristocrat,  or  a  spy  of  Pitt's, 
or  a  Girondist,  and  certainly  an  enemy  of  the  Convention. 
Therefore,  monsieur,  if  you  wish  to  go  anywhere,  walk,  or 
go  out  in  a  market  cart,  for  to  ride  might  be  fatal." 

"  I  will  take  your  advice,"  Leigh  said.  "  I  did  not  think 
that  things  were  so  bad  as  that." 

"  They  could  not  be  worse,  monsieur,  it  would  be  impos- 
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sible.  But  we  who  are  quiet  men  think  that  it  cannot  go 
on  much  longer;  even  the  sans-culottes  are  getting  tired  of 
bloodshed,  there  is  no  longer  a  great  crowd  to  see  the 
executions,  and  the  tumbrils  pass  along  without  insults  and 
imprecations  being  hurled  against  the  prisoners. 

"  The  men  of  the  Convention,  having  killed  all  the  Giron 
dists,  are  now  quarrelling  among  themselves.  Robespierre 
is  still  all-powerful,  but  the  party  opposed  to  him  are  gain 
ing  in  strength,  and  there  is  a  feeling  that  ere  long  there 
will  be  a  terrible  struggle  between  them,  and  if  Robespierre 
is  beaten,  there  are  many  of  us  who  think  that  the  reign 
of  terror  will  come  to  an  end.  We  who  are  too  insignificant 
to  be  watched,  talk  these  things  over  together  when  we 
gather  at  our  caf^,  and  there  is  no  one  but  ourselves 
present,  and  even  then  we  talk  only  in  whispers;  but  we 
all  live  in  hopes  of  a  change,  and  any  change  must  surely 
be  for  the  better." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A    FRIEND    AT    LAST. 

DAY  after  day  Leigh  went  out  into  the  town.  More 
than  once  he  saw  the  fatal  tumbrils  going  along  in  the 
distance,  but  he  always  turned  and  walked  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Once  or  twice,  having  changed  his  clothes  for 
those  of  a  workman,  he  fought  his  way  into  the  public 
galleries  of  the  Convention  and  listened  to  the  speeches,  in 
which  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  principal  object  of  each 
speaker  was  to  exceed  those  who  had  gone  before  him  in 
violence,  and  that  the  most  violent  was  the  most  loudly 
applauded,  both  by  the  galleries  and  the  Assembly.  Patsey 
was  most  anxious  to  be  off,  but  he  urged  that  it  would  not 
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do  to  show  haste.  She  did  not  leave  the  house  at  all, 
while  he  was  out  almost  all  day.  At  the  end  of  the  fort 
night  he  told  Monsieur  Tourrier  that  he  had  now  finished 
his  business,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  obtain  from  the 
maire  of  the  arrondissement  a  pass  down  to  Havre. 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  you  did  not  get  your  pass  direct  from 
Arthenay,"  he  said.  "You  say  that  your  sister  wants  to 
make  inquiries  about  a  husband  there,  and  that  you  are 
taking  her  down,  and  you  also  say  that  you  are  a  sailor." 

"Yes." 

"  Then,  I  should  think  that  the  best  thing  for  you  would 
be  to  dress  yourself  as  a  sailor  again;  it  will  seem  more 
natural  than  for  you  to  be  in  that  civilian  dress.  I  can  go 
with  you  and  say  that  you  were  strongly  recommended  to 
me  by  the  maire's  adjoint  at  Arthenay,  and  that  your  papers 
are  all  en  regie.  If  he  asks  why  you  did  not  have  your 
papers  made  out  in  the  first  place  to  Havre,  say  that  you 
had  hoped  to  have  been  joined  by  your  brother-in-law  here, 
but  as  he  has  not  arrived,  your  sister  is  anxious  about  him, 
and  wishes  therefore  to  go  on  to  Havre,  which  indeed  he 
has  requested  her  to  do,  as  it  was  uncertain  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  leave  his  ship.  I  know,  of  course,  that  it 
is  all  right,  or  my  cousin  would  not  have  recommended  you 
so  strongly  to  me,  but  in  these  days  everyone  is  suspicious, 
and  one  cannot  be  too  cautious.  I  will  get  one  of  the 
market  authorities  to  go  up  with  me;  I  am  well  known  to 
them  all,  and  'tis  likely  that  none  of  the  people  at  the 
mairie  will  know  me,  seeing  that  I  am  a  quiet  man  and 
keep  myself  to  myself." 

Leigh  had  no  trouble  in  buying  a  sailor's  dress  at  a  shop 
down  by  the  wharves,  and  having  put  this  on  went  up  with 
Monsieur  Tourrier  and  one  of  the  market  officers  to  the 
mairie.  As  the  former  had  anticipated,  there  was  no  diffi 
culty.  Leigh's  pass  was  examined.  The  market  official 
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testified  to  the  grocer  as  being  a  well-known  citizen,  doing 
business  with  the  market  people,  and  taking  no  part  in 
public  affairs,  while  Monsieur  Tourrier  showed  the  letter 
that  he  had  received  from  his  cousin  the  adjoint  at  Artenay. 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  ship  which  your  sister's  husband 
commands  1"  the  maire  asked. 

"The  Henriette,  a  lugger.  Formerly  she  traded  with 
England,  but  since  the  war  broke  out  she  trades  between 
the  ports  on  our  western  coast." 

"And  you  have  been  a  sailor  on  board  her?" 

"Yes,  citizen." 

The  maire  nodded,  and  made  out  the  pass  for  Jeannette 
Martin,  travelling  to  join  her  husband,  the  captain  of  the 
lugger  Henriette;  for  her  brother,  Lucien  Person;  and  for 
Louis  Martin,  aged  two  years,  son  of  the  above-named 
citoyenne  Martin. 

As  they  agreed  that  it  would  now  be  best  to  travel  by 
water,  Leigh  next  went  to  the  stables,  and  as  the  horses 
were  both  good  ones,  obtained  a  fair  price  for  them.  The 
next  morning  they  went  on  board  a  sailing  craft  going 
down  the  river,  and  after  a  cordial  adieu  from  their  host 
and  hostess,  and  a  promise  to  take  up  their  abode  there  on 
their  return  through  Paris,  they  went  on  board.  Leigh  had 
sold  the  saddles  with  the  horses,  having  on  the  journey  to 
Paris  removed  the  bundles  of  assignats  concealed  in  them. 

The  accommodation  on  board  was  very  fair.  Patsey 
occupied  a  roomy  cabin  aft,  the  rest  slept  in  a  large 
cabin  forward;  for  before  the  troubles  began  the  majority 
of  people  travelling  from  Paris  down  to  Rouen  or  Havre 
went  by  water,  and  although  the  boats  were  mainly 
constructed  for  the  carriage  of  merchandise,  the  convey 
ance  of  passengers  formed  an  important  part  of  the  profits. 
At  present,  however,  there  was  but  little  travelling,  and 
Patsey  had  the  women's  cabin  to  herself;  while  one 
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other  male  passenger,  with  the  master  and  two  hands,  had 
the  forward  compartments  to  themselves.  The  master 
explained  that  at  ordinary  times  his  two  men  occupied  a 
tiny  place  boarded  off  from  the  hold,  or  in  summer  slept 
on  deck;  but  that,  as  there  were  so  few  passengers,  they 
lived  with  the  rest  "  for",  as  he  growled  under  his  breath — 
"the  present". 

The  voyage  was  slow  but  not  unpleasant.  There  was 
scarce  wind  enough  to  fill  the  two  sails  carried  by  the  boat, 
but  the  captain  and  his  two  hands  frequently  got  out 
sweeps  to  keep  the  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  current. 
They  stopped  for  a  day  at  Rouen,  while  the  cargo  destined 
for  that  town  was  landed.  Patsey  and  Leigh  were  glad  to 
spend  the  day  in  the  town  visiting  the  cathedral,  taking 
their  meals  at  a  restaurant,  for  the  cuisine  on  board  the 
boat  was  not  of  the  highest  character. 

"  We  used  to  keep  a  regular  cook,"  the  captain  lamented. 
"  In  those  days  we  often  carried  several  passengers,  but  at 
present,  when  we  seldom  have  more  than  one  or  two,  we 
cannot  afford  it.  The  Revolution  is  no  doubt  a  grand  thing, 
and  has  greatly  benefited  the  nation,  but  it  has  weighed 
hardly  on  us.  There  are  but  half  the  boats  on  the  river 
there  used  to  be,  and  they  are  hardly  paying  expenses  now 
that  no  one  travels.  Those  that  go  to  sea  are  worse  off 
still,  for  what  with  the  falling  off  in  trade,  and  with  the 
English  cruisers  all  along  the  coast,  there  is  little  employ 
ment  for  seamen  save  in  the  privateers.  However,  they 
don't  starve,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  men  on  the 
coast  have  to  go  in  the  ships  of  the  Republic." 

On  the  sixth  day  after  leaving  Paris  they  arrived  at 
Havre.  Here  they  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  lodgings 
in  a  small  auberge  near  the  port.  Their  pass  was,  on  their 
arrival,  sent  to  the  authorities  of  the  town  and  duly 
stamped.  Leigh's  first  inquiries  were  for  the  Henriette. 
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He  found  that  she  was  well  known  in  the  port,  and  had 
sailed  for  La  Rochelle  six  weeks  before. 

"She  does  not  very  often  come  up  here,"  one  of  the 
sailors  said.  "Sometimes  she  is  months  between  her 
visits.  As  likely  as  not  she  may  have  been  captured  on 
her  way  down.  Her  port  is  Bordeaux,  and  if  you  wanted 
to  find  her  you  had  much  better  have  gone  straight  there 
than  come  to  this  place." 

"  I  do  want  to  find  her,"  Leigh  said.  "  Is  there  any 
chance  of  finding  a  ship  going  down  south?" 

"Well,  you  might  find  one,"  the  man  said;  "but  you 
would  have  to  take  your  chance  of  getting  there.  Many 
of  the  ships  are  laid  up,  for  the  risk  of  capture  is  great. 
It  is  small  craft  that  for  the  most  part  make  the  venture. 
They  creep  along  inshore,  and  either  run  into  a  port  or 
anchor  under  the  guns  of  a  battery,  if  they  see  a  British 
cruiser  outside.  Drawing  so  little  water,  they  can  keep  in 
nearer  than  a  cruiser  would  dare  to;  and  as  they  all  can 
take  the  mud,  they  do  not  mind  if  they  stick  on  the  sands 
for  a  tide." 

Leigh  returned  with  the  news  to  his  sister. 

"What  do  you  think,  Patsey?"  he  said.  "I  do  not 
say  that  we  cannot  cross  from  here  in  a  boat,  though  I 
have  learned  that  the  entrance  to  the  Channel  is  guarded 
by  gun-boats.  If  we  passed  safely  through  these  we  should 
have  serious  risk  and  many  hardships  to  undergo.  I  hear 
that  there  are  numerous  French  privateers,  and  we  might 
be  picked  up  by  one  of  them  instead  of  by  an  English 
cruiser.  I  am  afraid  that  our  passes,  in  that  case,  would  not 
avail  us  in  the  slightest.  Now,  if  we  go  down  to  Bordeaux 
we  have  only  to  wait  till  the  Henriette  comes  in,  possibly 
she  may  be  there  when  we  arrive.  In  that  case  I  am  sure 
that  Lefaux  will  be  willing  to  take  us  out,  and  either  put  us 
on  board  a  British  cruiser  or  land  us  in  England." 
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"Certainly  we  will  go  to  Bordeaux,"  Patsey  said;  "we 
may  find  Jean  there.  If  he  escaped  that  night  he  would 
make  for  the  Loire,  and  as  he  is  a  good  swimmer  he  would 
get  over  without  difficulty,  and  he  would  then  try  to  make 
his  way  towards  Bordeaux." 

"  That  may  be  so,  Patsey;  but  I  would  not  be  too  sanguine 
about  our  finding  him  there.  It  was  so  much  nearer  for  him 
to  have  made  for  one  of  the  northern  ports  that  he  might 
very  well  have  done  so,  and  as  soon  he  managed  to  obtain 
a  sea  outfit  he  would  no  longer  be  suspected  of  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  Vendeans." 

They  had  learnt  before  this  that  after  the  fight  at  Le 
Mans  the  Vendeans  had  made  for  the  river,  had  desperately 
fought  their  way  through  the  forces  that  barred  their  march, 
had  come  down  on  the  banks,  but  had  failed  to  find  any 
means  to  cross  it.  Then  they  had  turned  into  Brittany  again 
for  a  short  distance,  had  fought  two  or  three  more  desperate 
battles,  and  had  again  reached  the  Loire.  There  was  but 
one  leaky  boat  to  be  found.  In  this  la  Rochejaquelein, 
with  a  few  of  his  officers,  had  crossed  the  river  to  bring 
back  some  boats  that  were  moored  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Directly  they  got  across  they  were  attacked,  but  la  Roche- 
jaquelein,  with  two  or  three  others,  effected  their  escape. 
After  this  the  Vendeans  no  longer  kept  together.  The 
women  and  children,  wounded  and  invalids,  hid  them 
selves  in  the  woods,  where  they  were  hunted  down  like 
wild  beasts,  and  either  slaughtered  at  once  or  sent  to 
Nancy,  where  thousands  were  either  executed  or  drowned 
by  the  infamous  Carrier,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  villains 
produced  by  the  Revolution.  Many  of  the  men  managed 
to  cross  the  river  either  by  swimming  on  rough  rafts  or  in 
boats.  In  La  Vendee  the  war  was  still  going  on,  for  Char- 
ette  had  marched  up  again  from  Lower  Poitou,  and  was 
keeping  a  large  force  of  the  Republican  troops  engaged. 
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"I  will  try  not  to  hope  too  much,"  Patsey  said.  "But 
at  any  rate  I  am  for  going  down  to  Bordeaux;  for,  apart 
from  the  chance  of  finding  Jean  there,  it  seems  much  safer 
than  putting  out  to  sea  in  a  little  boat." 

"  I  certainly  think  so,"  Leigh  replied.  "  Now  I  will  go 
out  and  make  inquiries  as  to  what  craft  there  may  be  bound 
south." 

He  returned  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

"  I  have  arranged  for  our  passage,  Patsey.  She  is  a  fast- 
looking  little  craft,  with  very  decent  accommodation.  She  is 
in  the  wine  trade,  and  brought  a  cargo  safely  up  last  week, 
and  will  start  again  the  day  after  to-morrow.  She  carries 
a  crew  of  eight  hands;  and  I  have  made  inquiries  about  the 
captain,  and  hear  a  very  good  report  of  him,  and  he  seemed 
to  me  a  first-rate  fellow.  When  I  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  Henrietta  he  said  that  he  knew  her  well,  and  was 
acquainted  both  with  the  present  captain  and  with  your 
Jean.  He  had  heard  from  Lefaux  that  her  former  owner 
had  been  denounced,  and  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from 
Nantes  to  a  chateau  that  he  had  in  La  Vendee.  The 
Henriette  has  never  been  into  Nantes  since,  but  went  down 
to  Bordeaux,  and  was  there  registered  in  another  owner's 
name  and  Lefaux  had  worked  for  him  ever  since. 

" '  I  fancy,'  he  said,  '  she  sometimes  makes  a  run  with 
brandy  to  England.  She  was  in  that  business  before,  and 
had,  Lefaux  said,  been  chased  many  a  time  by  English 
cutters,  but  had  always  managed  to  give  them  the  slip.'  I 
was  half  inclined  to  tell  him  that  I  was  Jean's  brother-in- 
law,  but  I  thought  it  better  not  to  until  we  had  been  to  sea 
for  a  day  or  two  and  had  learned  a  little  more  about  him." 

The  next  day  Leigh  went  to  the  mairie,  and  explained 
that,  not  having  found  the  ship  commanded  by  citoyenne 
Martin's  husband,  and  thinking  it  likely  that  they  would 
hear  of  him  at  Bordeaux,  they  had  taken  passage  by  the 
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Trois  Frkres,  which  sailed  the  next  day.  The  addition  was 
made  to  his  papers  without  a  question,  and  the  next 
morning  they  went  on  board.  They  were  heartily  received 
by  the  captain. 

"You  ought  to  bring  us  luck,  madame,"  he  said — "I 
mean  citoyenne,  but  the  old  word  slips  out  of  one's  mouth 
sometimes.  It  is  not  often  that  I  have  a  lady  passenger. 
There  are  few  who  travel  now,  and  before  the  war  broke 
out  people  preferred  taking  passage  in  larger  ships  than 
mine.  Still,  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  you  comfortable, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  Leon,  my  cook,  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  hand  at  turning  out  dainty  dishes.  He  was  cook  in  an 
hotel  at  one  time,  but  he  let  his  tongue  wag  too  freely,  and 
having  to  leave  suddenly,  was  glad  enough  to  ship  with 
me.  Fortunately  he  likes  the  life,  and  I  do  not  think 
anything  would  tempt  him  to  go  back  to  an  hotel  kitchen 
again." 

"I  am  not  particular,  I  can  assure  you,"  Patsey  said. 
"  In  these  times  we  all  have  to  rough  it.  Still,  I  own  that 
I  like  a  good  dinner  better  than  a  bad  one." 

"  We  shall  put  in  to  a  good  many  little  ports,"  the  skipper 
said.  "Sailing  as  close  as  we  do  inshore,  I  always  make  a 
port  if  I  can  as  evening  comes  on,  and  we  are  therefore 
never  without  fresh  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables." 

"  How  long  shall  we  be  going  down1?" 

"That  I  cannot  tell  you.  It  all  depends  upon  the  wind. 
We  may,  too,  be  kept  in  port  for  two  or  three  days  if  there 
is  an  enemy's  cruiser  anywhere  about.  We  may  get  there 
in  ten  days,  we  may  take  three  weeks." 

Before  the  boat  set  sail,  a  commissary  with  two  men 
came  on  board  and  examined  the  passes  of  the  passengers, 
and  searched  below  the  hatches  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
was  hidden  there.  As  soon  as  they  had  completed  their 
inspection  the  sails  were  hoisted,  and  the  Trois  Frkres 
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started  on  her  way  down  the  Channel.  The  wind  was 
light  and  blowing  from  the  south-west,  and  they  were  just 
able  to  lay  their  course,  and  anchored  for  the  night  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Vire  river. 

"  I  suppose  to-morrow  you  will  get  round  the  Cape  de  la 
Hague,  captain?"  Leigh  said. 

"No,  we  shall  not  attempt  that.  The  coast  is  a  very 
difficult  one,  with  furious  currents.  We  shall  bring  up  off 
Cherbourg  and  start  at  daylight,  and  shall,  1  hope,  be  well 
down  towards  the  bay  of  Avranches  by  nightfall.  There 
is  no  fear  of  a  British  cruiser  till  we  get  out  towards 
Ushant.  They  do  not  care  about  coming  inside  the  islands; 
what  with  the  fogs,  the  rocks,  and  the  currents,  it  is  safer 
outside  than  in.  Besides,  there  is  little  to  be  picked  up 
except  coasters  like  ourselves  and  fishing-boats.  There  is 
hardly  any  foreign  trade  between  Havre  and  Brest;  it  is 
from  there  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  that  their 
cruisers  are  so  thick.  From  Ushant  to  Boulogne  there  are 
plenty  of  them,  but  these  are  chiefly  occupied  in  guarding 
their  ships  going  up  and  down  the  Channel  from  our  priva 
teers,  which  run  out  from  every  port,  Dieppe  and  Havre, 
Granville,  Avranches,  and  St.  Malo." 

The  skipper  had  by  no  means  overpraised  his  cook,  who 
turned  them  out  a  better  dinner  than  any  that  they  had 
eaten  since  the  troubles  began,  with  the  exception  only  of 
those  they  had  had  at  Arthenay. 

"He  takes  a  pride  in  it,"  the  captain  said,  "and  you  will 
never  get  good  work  done  in  any  line  unless  by  a  man  who 
does  so.  A  sailor  who  is  careless  about  the  appearance  of 
his  ship  is  sure  to  be  careless  about  the  keeping  of  the 
watch,  and  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  matters  of  navigation. 
When  you  see  a  craft  with  every  rope  in  its  place,  every 
thing  spotlessly  clean,  the  brass-work  polished  up,  and  the 
paint  carefully  attended  to,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
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skipper  is  as  particular  in  more  important  matters.  It  is 
just  so  with  our  man.  It  is  a  little  bit  of  a  galley,  but  his 
sauce-pans  shine  like  gold,  everything  is  clean  and  in  its 
place.  He  grumbles  if  we  run  short  of  anything,  and  is 
a  good  deal  more  particular  about  my  dinner  being  just 
what  it  should  be  than  I  am  myself. 

"  Sometimes  when  we  have  rough  weather  I  say  to  him, 
'  Make  me  a  soup  to-day,  Leon,  I  shall  be  well  content 
with  that,  and  it  is  not  weather  for  turning  out  a  regular 
dinner.'  He  always  replies  gravely,  '  Monsieur,  anyone  can 
cook  when  the  sea  is  calm ;  it  is  on  an  occasion  like  this  that 
one  who  knows  his  business  is  required.  Monsieur  will  dine 
as  usual.'  And  up  comes  dinner,  with  three  or  four  courses, 
cooked  to  perfection.  For  myself,  I  would  rather  snatch  a 
few  mouthfuls  and  go  up  on  deck  again;  but  this  would 
hurt  Leon's  feelings  if  he  saw  it,  and  he  might  even 
consider  that  he  must  seek  another  employer,  for  that  his 
talents  were  wasted  upon  me,  so  I  go  through  it  all  with 
exemplary  patience.  I  would  not  lose  him  for  anything, 
not  only  because  I  own  I  like  good  food,  but  the  Trois 
Frkres  has  such  a  reputation  for  good  living,  that  if  I  am  in 
port  passengers  will  wait  for  days  to  sail  with  me,  instead 
of  going  by  other  craft. 

"  And  then,  too,  I  have  no  trouble  with  my  crew,  and  it 
is  rarely  indeed  that  I  change  one  of  my  hands;  for 
although  their  meals  are  of  course  much  simpler  than  mine, 
they  are  all  perfect  in  their  way.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  off  my  hands,  too.  Instead  of  my  having  a  dozen 
little  accounts  to  go  into  at  every  port  we  enter,  I  allow 
him  a  certain  sum  and  he  manages  on  that — so  much  a  day 
for  my  own  table,  so  much  for  each  passenger,  and  so 
much  for  the  crew.  How  he  does  it  I  don't  know.  I  find 
that  it  is  cheaper  than  it  used  to  be  before  his  time,  and 
yet  I  have  all  sorts  of  dainties  I  never  dreamt  of  then.  I 
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say  to  him  sometimes,  '  L6on,  you  must  be  ruining  your 
self;'  but  he  smiles  and  says,  'I  am  well  content,  captain; 
if  you  are  satisfied,  I  am  so.' 

"He  buys  the  fish  off  the  boats  as  they  come  in,  and  I 
can  understand  that  he  gets  them  far  more  cheaply  than  if 
he  waited  till  they  were  hawked  in  the  streets.  He  is 
great  at  omelets,  and  when  he  has  a  chance  he  is  ashore 
before  the  countrywomen  come  into  the  market,  and  will 
buy  the  whole  stock  of  eggs,  a  pound  or  two  of  butter,  and 
three  or  four  couples  of  fowls  from  one  woman,  who  is  glad 
to  sell  cheaply  and  so  be  free  to  return  home  at  once.  At 
Bordeaux  he  lays  in  a  stock  of  snipe  and  other  birds  from 
the  sand-hills  and  marshes,  oysters,  and  other  such  matters. 
He  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  crew,  and  in  cold  weather 
or  stormy  nights  there  is  always  hot  soup  ready  for  them. 
He  has  only  one  fault.  As  a  rule  the  cooks  are  expected 
to  help  get  up  the  anchor  and  sails,  but  he  will  not  put 
a  hand  to  sailors'  work.  He  says  that  a  cook  must  not 
have  a  rough  hand,  but  that  it  should  be  as  soft  as  a 
woman's.  Personally,  I  believe  that  is  all  nonsense.  How 
ever,  as  we  have  a  fairly  strong  crew  I  do  not  press  him 
on  the  subject;  though  sometimes,  when  I  tail  on  to  a 
rope  myself  and  see  him  leaning  quietly  against  his  galley 
smoking  his  pipe,  I  am  inclined  to  use  strong  language." 

"I  don't  think  that  is  much  to  put  up  with,  captain," 
Patsey  said  with  a  smile,  "if  he  always  cooks  for  you 
such  breakfasts  and  dinners  as  we  have  had  to-day;  and  I 
do  think  that  there  is  perhaps  something  in  what  he  says 
about  rough  hands." 

"  Well,  I  feel  that  myself,"  he  said.  "  Still,  it  is  a  little 
aggravating,  when  everyone  else  is  working  hard,  to  see  a 
man  calmly  smoking  and  never  raising  a  finger  to  help." 

The  next  day  they  kept  very  close  inshore.  More  than 
once  a  white  sail  was  seen  in  the  distance,  which  the 
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captain  pronounced  from  its  cut  to  belong  to  a  British 
cruiser. 

"  The  weather  is  fine,  you  see,  and  the  wind  is  steady,  so 
they  are  coming  rather  farther  into  the  bay  than  usual.  We 
shall  see  more  of  them  as  soon  as  we  are  round  that  cape 
ahead,  for  they  keep  a  very  sharp  look-out  off  Cherbourg." 

It  was  not,  however,  until  they  had  rounded  Ushant 
that  any  British  vessel  came  near  enough  to  cause  them 
uneasiness.  There  were  two  large  frigates  cruising  back 
wards  and  forwards  off  Brest,  and  a  brig-of-war  came  within 
shot  as  they  were  doubling  Penmarch  Point. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  water  for  her  here,"  the  skipper  said. 
"  However,  she  will  hardly  catch  us  before  we  are  under 
shelter  of  the  batteries  of  Quimper." 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  she  would  hardly  think  you 
worth  the  trouble  of  chasing." 

"  It  may  be  that  they  think  we  are  carrying  fresh  meat 
from  St.  Malo  to  Nantes.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  trade 
that  way  this  time  of  year,  when  meat  will  keep  good  for  a 
week.  Or  it  may  be  that  they  want  to  get  news  of  what 
ships  there  are  in  Brest.  However,  it  is  certain  that  he  is 
in  earnest,  he  is  politely  requesting  us  to  lower  our  sails." 

He  laughed  as  a  puff  of  white  smoke  broke  out  from  the 
brig,  and  a  second  or  two  later  a  ball  dashed  up  the  water 
fifty  yards  ahead  of  them.  The  emotions  with  which 
Patsey  and  Leigh  watched  the  brig  differed  much  from 
those  of  the  captain.  They  would  gladly  have  seen  the 
lugger  overhauled  and  captured,  but  they  soon  saw  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  this.  The  lugger  was  a  fast  boat, 
the  wind  just  suited  her,  and  the  brig  fell  farther  and 
farther  astern,  until,  as  the  former  entered  the  bay  of 
Quimper  and  laid  her  course  north,  the  brig  hauled  her 
wind  and  turned  to  rejoin  the  vessels  off  Brest.  Keeping 
close  to  the  land,  they  passed  L'Orient  and  Quiberon  and 
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Vannes  without  stopping,  and  did  not  drop  anchor  again 
until  they  entered  the  bay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
of  Noirmoutier.  The  next  day  they  passed  out  through 
the  narrow  channel  of  Froment,  and  had  gone  between  the 
island  and  the  mainland  for  a  distance  of  two  miles,  when 
they  saw  a  large  brig  making  in  towards  the  shore. 

"Another  of  those  cruisers,"  the  captain  exclaimed.  "This 
is  more  serious,  for  there  is  no  bay  we  can  run  into,  and  the 
fellow  is  bringing  the  wind  down  with  him.  Our  only 
chance  is  to  anchor  under  the  guns  of  St.  Jean  des  Montes; 
we  shall  be  lucky  if  we  get  there  in  time." 

The  brig  came  up  fast,  and  was  within  a  mile  when 
the  lugger  caught  the  wind ;  then  running  along  rapidly  she 
held  her  own  until  off  St.  Jean,  when  she  ran  in  as  close  as 
her  draught  would  permit,  and  anchored.  Two  French 
privateers  were  already  lying  in  there,  one  having  dropped 
anchor  only  a  few  minutes  before  the  Trois  Frhes  arrived. 

"  I  expect  it  was  that  fellow  that  the  brig  was  in  chase 
of,  and  I  am  not  by  any  means  sure  that  we  have  done 
with  her  yet.  They  are  as  likely  as  not  to  try  to  cut  out 
one,  if  not  both,  of  these  privateers.  Of  course  it  would 
look  like  madness,  with  the  guns  of  that  battery  on  the 
height  protecting  them,  but  they  have  done  such  things 
so  often,  that  one  can  never  say  that  one  is  altogether  safe 
from  them." 

The  brig  stood  in  until  two  or  three  guns  in  the  bat 
tery  opened  fire,  when  she  turned  and  made  out  to  sea 
again. 

"  That  means  nothing,"  the  captain  said.  "  Of  course 
she  would  not  attack  in  daylight.  I  dare  say  she  will  sail 
pretty  nearly  out  of  sight,  so  as  to  make  the  privateers 
believe  that  she  had  no  intention  of  meddling  with  them. 
If  I  was  sure  that  was  her  game,  I  would  get  up  sail  again 
as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  and  make  for  Oleron;  but  it  is 
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likely  enough  that  she  may  think  that  that  is  just  what  the 
privateers  will  do,  and  will  sail  in  that  direction  herself, 
so  as  to  cut  them  off  before  they  get  there,  and  force  them 
to  fight  without  the  protection  of  a  shore  battery.  There 
is  the  bell  for  breakfast!  Leon  would  not  be  two  minutes 
late  if  there  was  an  action  going  on  close  to  us." 

Half  an  hour  later  they  went  on  deck  again. 

"At  any  rate,  the  sea  has  saved  us  the  trouble  of  dis 
cussing  the  matter,"  the  captain  said;  "we  are  aground. 
The  tide  turned  just  before  we  got  here.  It  is  now  half- 
past  twelve,  and  we  shall  not  be  afloat  again  for  nearly 
twelve  hours.  "Well,  there  is  one  thing,  if  they  are  thinking 
of  trying  to  cut  out  the  privateers  they  are  not  likely  to  do 
it  before  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  soon  as 
we  float  I  shall  haul  out  a  cable's  length  or  two,  so  as  to 
ensure  our  being  able  to  get  off,  and  if  they  do  attack,  I 
shall  get  up  my  sails  at  once  and  run  south;  they  will  be 
too  much  occupied  to  give  us  a  thought.  Whereas,  if  I 
stay  here,  and  they  capture  the  privateers,  they  might  take 
it  into  their  heads  to  come  on  board  and  set  fire  to  the 
lugger,  which,  as  I  am  part  owner,  would  be  a  very  serious 
matter  to  me." 

It  was  apparent  that  the  privateers  had  no  thought  of 
the  brig  returning,  at  any  rate  at  present,  as  boats  went 
backwards  and  forwards  between  them  and  the  shore. 

"What  do  you  think,  Leigh?"  his  sister  asked  quietly  as 
they  were  sitting  alone  together. 

"  I  do  not  know  in  the  least,"  he  said.  "  Our  best  chance 
is  that  the  two  Frenchmen  seem  to  be  so  confident  that  they 
are  safe  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  that  they  will  take  no 
very  great  precautions.  One  of  them  mounts  eight  guns, 
the  other  ten,  and  they  ought  to  be  a  match  for  the  brig, 
even  without  the  forts,  for  we  could  see  by  her  ports  that 
she  only  carries  sixteen  guns.  However,  I  think  myself 
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that  she  will  very  likely  have  a  try  at  them.  It  will  be  a 
very  dark  night,  for  the  sky  is  overcast  and  there  is  no 
moon." 

It  was  between  ten  and  eleven  when,  just  as  they  were 
about  to  turn  in,  the  captain  ran  in. 

"  Quick,  madame,  you  must  hurry  on  your  clothes !  I 
heard  a  sound  just  now  that  could  only  be  made  by  a  boat. 
As  we  are  still  aground,  I  shall  bring  a  boat  alongside  and 
land.  There  is  nothing  like  being  on  the  safe  side!" 

The  two  privateers  were  lying  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther 
out,  and  there  were  still  lights  burning  on  board  them. 

"The  fools!"  the  captain  growled  as  Leigh  and  his  sister 
came  on  deck,  Leigh  carrying  little  Louis,  who  had  been 
put  to  bed  fully  dressed.  Indeed,  no  time  had  been  lost, 
for  his  mother  and  Leigh  had  agreed  that  it  would  be  better 
to  lie  down  in  their  clothes  in  case  of  an  alarm  being  given. 
"The  fools!"  the  captain  repeated.  "If  they  had  extin 
guished  every  light,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  the  boats 
would  have  had  difficulty  in  finding  them;  now,  they 
could  not  miss  them  if  they  tried.  Now,  madame,  will  you 
please  take  your  place  in  the  boat  with  me?  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  boats  coming  along.  Of  course  the  oars  are 
muffled,  and  there  is  enough  sea  on  to  prevent  us  hearing 
the  splash.  I  think  the  noise  I  heard  was  caused  by  one  of 
the  stretchers  giving  way." 

Reluctantly  Patsey  and  Leigh  took  their  places  in  the 
boat.  Just  as  they  reached  the  shore  a  shout  was  heard  on 
board  one  of  the  privateers,  and  a  moment  later  came  the 
sound  of  a  British  cheer.  It  was  followed  by  a  hubbub  of 
shouts,  then  muskets  flashed  out  from  the  decks,  and  almost 
immediately  came  the  sounds  of  conflict.  A  blue  light  was 
struck  on  the  deck  of  one  of  the  privateers,  and  by  its  light 
those  on  shore  could  obtain  a  view  of  the  conflict.  The  boats 
had  boarded  from  the  shore  side ;  two  of  them  lay  alongside 
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each  of  the  privateers,  and  the  crews  could  be  seen  climbing 
up  by  the  chains  and  leaping  down  upon  the  decks. 

"They  deserve  to  be  taken,"  the  captain  said;  "they 
have  not  even  triced  up  their  boarding-nets." 

A  confused  medley  of  sounds  came  to  the  shore;  with  the 
shouts  of  the  French  sailors  were  mingled  the  clash  of  cut 
lasses  and  the  crack  of  pistols.  The  British  sailors  fought 
for  the  most  part  silently.  On  the  heights  above,  blue 
lights  were  burning  in  the  battery,  and  men  could  be  seen 
standing  on  its  crest  watching  the  combat  below,  but  power 
less  to  assist  their  friends.  It  was  but  five  minutes  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  combat  when  a  loud  British  cheer,  fol 
lowed  by  a  dead  silence,  showed  that  one,  at  least,  of  the 
privateers  had  been  captured.  The  fighting  still  continued 
on  the  deck  of  the  other  craft,  but  from  the  vessel  that  had 
been  captured  a  number  of  sailors  leapt  down  into  one  of 
their  boats,  and  rowed  to  the  assistance  of  their  comrades. 
The  reinforcements  apparently  decided  the  issue  of  the 
fight,  for  in  a  couple  of  minutes  the  British  cheer  was 
again  heard,  and  the  blue  light  was  promptly  extinguished, 
as  were  all  the  other  lights  on  both  vessels.  Scarcely  was 
this  done  when  the  guns  from  the  battery  boomed  out. 

"It  is  of  no  use  their  firing,"  the  captain  said;  "I  don't 
think  they  can  depress  the  guns  enough  to  bear  upon  them. 
There,  they  are  making  sail!"  he  went  on  as  the  creaking  of 
blocks  was  heard.  "Of  course  they  have  cut  the  cables; 
they  would  not  waste  time  in  getting  up  anchors  with  the 
forts  playing  upon  them.  However,  it  is  mere  waste  of 
powder  and  shot  on  such  a  night  as  this.  I  don't  suppose 
the  gunners  can  make  them  out  now;  for  a  certainty  they 
won't  be  able  to  do  so  as  soon  as  they  have  moved  off 
another  quarter  of  a  mile.  Of  course  a  stray  shot  may  hit 
them,  but  practically  it  is  all  over.  I  think  that  we  can 
go  on  board  again.  I  did  not  think  of  it  before,  but  they 
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would  hardly  set  fire  to  us,  for  the  light  would  enable  the 
gunners  to  see  them  till  they  were  a  long  way  out.  There 
is  no  doubt  those  Englishmen  can  fight.  Our  men  are  all 
right  when  they  are  under  sail  and  it  is  a  question  of  ex 
changing  broadsides,  but  the  success  of  so  many  of  their 
cutting-out  expeditions  shows  that,  somehow  or  other,  we 
lose  heart  when  we  are  boarded.  We  must  have  had 
nearly  twice  as  many  men  as  there  were  in  those  four 
boats,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  be  a  certainty  as  soon  as  the 
English  got  among  them.  Our  craft  had  much  better  have 
sailed  out  together  when  the  brig  came  in  this  morning, 
and  fought  her  fairly.  They  ought  to  have  been  more  than 
a  match  for  her. 

"  No  doubt  they  would  have  done  so  if  they  had  thought 
that  they  would  be  attacked  to-night;  but  they  relied  upon 
the  battery,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  completely 
by  surprise.  I  could  see,  even  from  this  distance,  that 
most  of  them  were  fighting  in  their  shirts,  and  I  expect 
that  they  were  sound  asleep  when  the  attack  began;  and 
men  roused  in  that  sudden  way  can  never  be  relied  upon  to 
do  their  duty  as  they  would  do  if  prepared  to  meet  it." 

The  party  were  soon  on  board  the  lugger  again.  Just  as 
daylight  was  breaking  there  was  a  trampling  of  feet  on  the 
deck,  and  Leigh,  going  up,  found  that  sail  was  being  hoisted. 
Keeping  close  to  the  shore,  they  ran  down,  without  put 
ting  in  anywhere,  to  La  Rochelle.  Here  they  waited  for 
a  day,  and  then,  keeping  inside  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  entered 
the  Gironde,  and  the  next  day  anchored  in  the  Garonne, 
off  the  quays  of  Bordeaux.  After  thanking  the  captain 
very  heartily  for  his  kindness  during  the  passage,  they 
landed,  showed  their  papers  to  an  official  on  the  quay, 
and  then,  being  unhampered  by  luggage,  walked  quietly 
away.  As  there  was  nothing  particularly  noticeable  in  their 
appearance  they  attracted  no  attention  whatever.  It  was. 
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five  o'clock  when  they  landed,  and  already  becoming  dusk. 
They  waited  until  it  was  quite  dark,  and  then,  having  in 
quired  for  the  house  of  Monsieur  Flambard,  the  merchant 
to  whom  Jean  had  assigned  the  Henriette,  they  knocked  at 
his  door.  It  was  a  handsome  house  not  far  from  the  quays. 
The  lower  portion  was  evidently  occupied  by  the  offices. 
As  a  servant  opened  the  door,  Leigh,  seeing  that  his  sister 
hesitated  to  speak,  inquired  if  Monsieur  Flambard  was  at 
home. 

"He  is,"  the  man  said  shortly;  "but  he  does  not  see 
people  on  business  after  the  office  is  closed."  Leigh  saw 
that  his  dress  as  a  sailor  did  not  impress  the  man. 

"I  think  he  will  see  us,"  he  said,  "if  you  take  the  name 
up  to  him.  Will  you  tell  him  that  Citoyenne  Martin  wishes 
to  speak  to  him." 

A  minute  later  the  merchant  himself,  a  handsome  man  of 
about  the  same  age  as  Jean  Martin,  came  down.  "Ah, 
madame,  I  am  glad  indeed  to  see  you!"  he  said;  for  he  had 
more  than  once  been  up  to  Nantes  during  the  time  she  was 
living  there,  and  had  been  frequently  at  the  house.  "I 
have  been  in  great  anxiety  about  you." 

"Has  Jean  been  here?"  she  asked  in  a  tone  of  intense 
anxiety. 

"No,  madame,  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  for  many 
months;  not,  indeed,  since  his  lugger  first  came  down  here 
with  his  letter  and  the  deed  of  her  sale  to  myself.  Did  you 
expect  to  find  him  here?" 

"  I  hoped  so,  although  there  was  no  arrangement  between 
us  to  meet  here.  Still,  I  thought  that  he  would  have  made 
his  way  down  here,  if  possible,  as  he  would  then  be  able  to 
escape  in  the  lugger." 

"  He  may  have  found  it  more  difficult  than  he  thought," 
Monsieur  Flambard  said  soothingly.  "  But  do  not  let  us  be 
standing  here.  Pray,  come  up.  My  wife  will  be  glad  to 
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welcome  you,  for  she  has  often  heard  me  speak  of  Martin's 
English  wife." 

Leigh  had  been  standing  behind  Patsey  while  they  spoke, 
but  as  the  merchant  closed  the  door  his  eye  fell  upon  him. 

"Ah,  monsieur,  now  I  recognize  you.  You  are  Monsieur 
Leigh  Stansfield,  the  brother  of  madame.  I  welcome  you 
also  cordially."  So  saying  he  led  the  way  upstairs. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

A   GRAVE   RISK. 

"VTOTHING  could  be  kinder  than  the  reception  of  the 
-1^1  fugitives  by  Madame  Flambard.  She  had  heard  so 
much  of  Patsey,  she  said,  from  her  husband,  to  whom  she 
had  been  married  six  months  before,  that  she  had  quite 
shared  his  anxiety  about  the  fate  of  Jean  Martin,  who  had 
more  than  once  been  mentioned  as  being  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Vendeans.  She  soon  went  off  with  Patsey  to  put 
the  child  to  bed,  and  while  they  were  away  Monsieur  Flam- 
bard  took  Leigh  into  his  smoking-room. 

"  Before,"  he  said,  "  I  ask  you  anything  about  your  adven 
tures,  I  must  explain  to  you  the  state  of  things  here.  Until 
November  last  Bordeaux,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the 
Gironde,  was  moderate.  All  our  deputies — who  have  now, 
as  perhaps  you  know,  either  fallen  on  the  scaffold  or  been 
hunted  down  like  wild  beasts — belonged  to  that  party.  They 
were  earnest  reformers,  and  were  prominent  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Revolution.  They  went  with  the  stream  up 
to  a  certain  point.  They  voted  for  most  of  the  sanguinary 
decrees,  although  in  time  they  strove  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
inflicted  by  the  extreme  party,  but  after  a  long  conflict  the 
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latter,  supported  by  the  mob  of  Paris,  obtained  the  ascen 
dency,  and  the  Girondists  underwent  the  same  fate  that  had 
befallen  so  many  others.  For  myself  I  cannot  pity  them. 
They  were  all  men  of  standing  and  of  intelligence,  but, 
without  perceiving  the  terrible  results  that  must  follow, 
they  unchained  the  mob  and  became  its  victims. 

"  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  but  few  executions  here, 
and  the  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  moderate  party. 
Two  months  since,  however,  there  was  a  local  insurrection. 
The  party  of  the  terror  suddenly  rose,  seized  the  members 
of  the  council,  and  threw  them  into  prison.  Other  prominent 
citizens  were  seized,  and  the  guillotine  began  its  bloody 
work  in  earnest.  Since  that  time  every  citizen  of  position 
or  standing  lives  in  momentary  danger  of  arrest.  Not  a 
day  passes  but  a  dozen  or  so  are  seized  and  dragged  off.  I 
grant  that  at  present  there  is  nothing  like  the  wholesale 
butchery  that  goes  on  at  Nantes  under  that  fiend  Carrier, 
it  is  only  those  who  have  wealth  and  property  that  are 
seized.  Not  only  in  this  town,  but  in  the  whole  department, 
the  agents  of  those  who  assumed  power  are  busy.  It  is 
the  Gironde,  and  therefore  hateful  to  the  party  of  Eobes- 
pierre;  and  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  who  have  hitherto 
been  left  unmolested,  are  being  brought  in  daily. 

"The  trial  is  of  course  a  mere  farce,  the  prisoners  are 
murdered,  not  because  they  are  moderates,  but  because 
they  are  rich,  and  their  wealth  is  divided  among  the 
members  of  the  council  and  the  mob  who  support  them. 
So  far  I  have  been  unmolested.  I  have  never  taken  any 
part  in  politics,  business  being  sufficient  to  occupy  all  my 
time.  Another  thing  is,  that  I  employ  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  in  addition  to  the  crews  of  some  ten 
vessels  which  belong  to  me.  I  believe  that  I  am  popular 
generally  on  the  wharves,  and  it  is  the  knowledge  that 
my  arrest  might  promote  a  tumult  and  might  reverse 
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the  present  order  of  things  that  has  led  to  my  being  left 
alone  so  far.  Fortunately  my  servant,  who  let  you  in,  has 
been  in  the  family  for  the  past  five-and-thirty  years,  and 
is  devoted  to  me.  Had  it  been  otherwise  the  position 
would  have  been  a  dangerous  one.  A  report  to  the  council 
that  a  young  man  in  the  attire  of  a  sailor,  accompanied  by 
a  lady  and  child,  had  arrived,  and  been  at  once  received, 
would  suffice  to  set  them  in  motion.  I  should  be  accused 
of  having  a  suspect,  probably  one  of  the  emigres,  hidden 
here,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  explain  your  recep 
tion.  You  must,  in  the  first  place,  attire  yourself  in  clothes 
such  as  are  worn  by  the  mate  of  a  privateer.  I  suppose  you 
have  papers,  or  you  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  land." 

Leigh  took  out  the  passes  and  handed  them  to  him.  M. 
Flambard  glanced  through  them.  "  You  must  have  managed 
well  to  have  got  hold  of  these  passes,  and  they  certainly  put 
the  matter  on  safer  ground.  However,  I  should  find  some 
difficulty  in  explaining  how  I  came  to  show  hospitality 
to  two  persons  who,  by  a  strangely  roundabout  course,  had 
made  their  way  from  Arthenay.  It  is  a  little  unfortunate 
that  your  sister  kept  her  own  name.  Had  it  been  other 
wise,  I  might  have  said  that  her  husband  was  captain  of  one 
of  my  ships.  But  he  is  unfortunately  not  unknown  here. 
After  Martin's  flight  from  Nantes  a  claim  was  made  by  the 
committee  of  public  safety  at  Nantes  for  the  Henriette.  For 
tunately  your  brother-in-law  had  dated  his  bill  of  sale  to  me 
a  fortnight  before  he  left.  The  trial  took  place  here,  and 
as  in  those  days  law  and  justice  still  prevailed  in  the  civic 
courts,  the  decision  was  given  in  my  favour. 

"  It  was  urged  on  the  other  side  that  the  transaction  was 
invalid,  as  Martin  must  have  parted  with  his  vessel  know 
ing  well  that  he  was  a  traitor  to  the  Republic,  and  that  his 
property  would  be  confiscated.  However,  we  got  the  best 
of  them.  There 'was  no  proof  whatever  that  Martin  was 
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conscious  that  he  was  suspected  of  being  disaffected,  and  we 
claimed  that  he  had  only  sold  it  as,  having  married,  he  had 
decided  to  give  up  the  sea  and  to  settle  upon  his  estates  in 
La  Vendee.  Of  course  at  that  time  La  Vendee  had  not 
risen,  and  it  was  not  a  crime  worthy  of  death  to  own  an 
estate  there.  Still,  the  case  attracted  attention,  and  the  fact 
that  my  guest  was  a  Madame  Martin  might  recall  the 
circumstances  and  at  once  awake  a  suspicion  that  she  was 
the  wife  of  one  of  those  who  had  led  the  insurgents  of  La 
Vendee,  in  which  case  her  life  and  yours  would  be  certainly 
forfeited,  arid  my  receiving  you  would  be  regarded  as  amply 
sufficient  evidence  of  my  connection  with  the  insurgents. 

"Now,  for  our  sakes,  as  well  as  yours,  I  think  that  it 
would  be  strongly  advisable  that  you  should  take  up  your 
abode  elsewhere.  Believe  me  that  it  is  no  want  of  hospi 
tality,  but  a  measure  of  precaution,  both  for  your  sake  and 
ours.  To-morrow  morning  I  should  have  to  send  in  a  state 
ment  that  two  guests  have  arrived  here,  and  it  is  therefore 
most  desirable  that  you  should  move  without  delay.  For 
tunately  the  wives  of  two  or  three  of  my  captains  live  here ; 
one  of  these  especially,  an  excellent  woman,  has  a  house 
much  larger  than  she  needs,  and  takes  in  lodgers,  generally 
captains  whose  families  do  not  reside  here,  when  their 
ships  are  in  port.  Therefore  the  fact  that  a  sailor  with  a 
sister  and  her  child  have  taken  rooms  there  will  excite  no 
suspicion  whatever.  She  will  as  a  matter  of  course  send  in 
your  name  to  the  police  of  the  town,  together  with  your 
passes.  They  will  be  marked  and  returned  without, 
probably,  being  glanced  at." 

"  I  think  that  that  will  be  an  excellent  arrangement,  sir," 
Leigh  said,  "  and  I  quite  see  that  our  stay  here  might  be 
awkward  for  you  as  well  as  us." 

"  I  will  at  once  go  with  you,  that  is  as  soon  as  you  have 
told  your  sister  the  reason  why  it  will  be  better  for  you  to 
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establish  yourselves  elsewhere  than  here.  I  may  tell  you 
that  I  myself  have  been  quietly  making  preparations  for 
flight,  but  it  is  not  all  my  captains  whom  I  can  trust.  The 
Henriette,  which  I  expect  here  shortly,  has  been  delayed,  but 
on  her  arrival  I  propose  that  we  shall  all  cross  the  Channel 
together.  I  hear  the  ladies'  voices  in  the  next  room.  It 
were  best  that  we  got  this  painful  business  over  at  once." 

Madame  Flambard  was  greatly  distressed  when  Leigh 
gave  his  sister  an  account  of  the  conversation  they  had 
had,  and  the  resolution  at  which  they  had  arrived;  but 
Patsey  at  once  saw  that  it  was  most  desirable  that  the 
change  should  be  made,  and  assured  her  hostess  that  she 
fully  recognized  that  their  safety  would  be  imperilled  by 
staying  at  their  house. 

"  It  would  be  a  cruel  kindness  on  your  part  to  insist 
upon  our  stopping  here,  Madame  Flambard.  We  know 
that  it  is  from  no  lack  of  hospitality  that  we  are  leaving, 
but  that  you  are  making  a  real  sacrifice  in  order  to  procure 
our  safety. 

"Shall  I  put  on  my  things  at  once,  monsieur?" 

"By  no  means.  I  will  go  with  your  brother  first  to  see 
if  Madame  Chopin  has  other  lodgers;  if  so,  I  will  go  to 
the  wife  of  one  of  my  clerks,  who  also  lets  a  portion  of  a 
house;  or,  if  you  would  not  mind  poor  accommodation,  to 
another  of  the  captain's  wives,  as  in  your  brother's  char 
acter  of  a  sailor  it  would  be  more  natural  for  you  to  go  to 
such  a  lodging,  which  may  very  well  have  been  recom 
mended  to  you  by  the  skipper  of  the  lugger  in  which  you 
•came  here.  When  we  have  arranged  things  we  will  return. 
It  is  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk,  for  the  house  stands 
near  the  river  above  the  bridge." 

He  at  once  set  out  with  Leigh.  On  arriving  at  the  house 
they  found  that  there  were  at  present  no  lodgers  there. 

"  This  young  sailor  has  brought  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
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tion  to  me,  Madame  Chopin.  He  has  a  married  sister  and 
her  child  with  him,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  make  them 
very  comfortable,  and  can  supply  them  with  what  they 
may  require.  They  have  just  arrived  by  sea  from  Havre; 
the  length  of  their  stay  is  uncertain.  This  young  man  is 
looking  for  a  berth  as  mate,  arid  shall  have  the  first  vacancy 
on  one  of  my  vessels.  His  sister  may  stop  with  you  for 
some  time,  as  she  is  hoping  that  her  husband  will  return 
here,  though  he  is  so  long  overdue  that  I  fear  his  ship  has 
been  either  lost  or  captured  by  the  English." 

"  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  them  both  comfortable, 
Monsieur  Flambard,  and  thank  you  for  recommending  them 
to  me." 

Leigh  saw  the  rooms,  which  consisted  of  two  bedrooms, 
and  a  third  room  which  was  similarly  furnished ;  but 
Madame  Chopin  said  that  she  Avould  take  down  the  bed 
and  put  some  other  furniture  jnto  it,  so  that  they  could 
use  it  as  a  sitting-room. 

"  "We  should  prefer  that,  madame,  for  my  sister  at  times 
is  greatly  depressed,  and  we  should  prefer  being  alone." 

"  I  can  quite  understand  that,"  the  woman  said.  "  Well, 
you  will  not  be  troubled  with  society  here,  as  I  have  only 
these  three  rooms  to  let,  so  that  unless  my  husband  comes 
home  before  you  go,  we  shall  be  quite  alone." 

"  I  shall  return  with  my  sister  in  an  hour's  time,"  Leigh 
said;  "  that  will  not  be  too  late  for  you?" 

"  No,  monsieur,  it  is  little  past  eight  o'clock  yet,  and  it 
will  take  me  fully  two  hours  to  get  everything  straight  and 
tidy." 

"Very  well,  then,  we  will  say  ten  o'clock,"  Monsieur 
Flambard  said.  "  I  will  keep  Monsieur  Porson,  as  he  has 
news  to  give  me  concerning  the  friend  who  recommended 
him  to  me." 

On  their  return  to  the  merchant's,  they  sat  chatting  for 
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an  hour  over  the  adventures  through  which  Leigh  and  his 
sister  had  passed,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
separated  from  Jean  Martin. 

"  I  think  you  have  every  reason  to  hope,  madame,"  Mon 
sieur  Flambard  said  cheerfully.  "Jean  is  not  the  sort  of 
fellow  to  let  himself  be  caught  in  a  hole;  and  I  expect  that 
when  he  found  that  he  could  not  rejoin  you,  he  at  once 
struck  north,  either  for  Dunkirk  or  Calais,  and  has  probably 
managed  to  be  taken  over  in  a  fishing-boat  or  a  smuggler, 
and  if  he  failed  in  doing  so  he  would  probably  make  off  in 
a  boat  single-handed.  I  think  that  you  have  every  reason 
to  hope  that  you  will  find  him  at  Poole  when  you  arrive 
there;  but  even  should  he  riot  be  there,  there  will  be  no 
reason  for  despair.  He  may  have  had  difficulty  in  getting 
away,  he  may  have  been  impressed  for  the  naval  service. 
At  any  rate,  I  have  great  faith  that  he  will  turn  up  sooner 
or  later.  Certainly  when,  he  has  once  managed  to  get  a 
seafaring  outfit  he  will  be  safe  from  any  fear  of  detection 
as  one  of  the  terrible  Vendean  insurgents." 

At  a  quarter  to  ten  little  Louis  was  taken  out  of  bed, 
wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  and  carried  by  Leigh.  Monsieur 
Flambard  insisted  on  again  accompanying  them.  The 
streets  were  now  almost  deserted,  and  they  soon  arrived  at 
Madame  Chopin's. 

"  I  quite  forgot  to  ask  if  you  would  want  anything  before 
going  to  bed,  but  I  can  make  you  a  cup  of  good  coffee  if 
you  would  like  it." 

"  Thank  you,  but  we  have  eaten  but  an  hour  ago." 

Saying  good-night  to  M.  Flambard,  they  went  up  to 
their  rooms,  their  hostess  leading  with  a  candle.  She  had 
made  the  most  of  her  time  since  Leigh  left  the  house. 
White  curtains  had  been  put  up  at  the  windows,  and 
everything  looked  beautifully  clean,  and  Patsey  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  pleasure  when  she  entered  the  room. 
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"  This  does  indeed  look  fresh  and  home-like,"  she  said. 
"  Thank  you  for  taking  so  much  trouble,  madame." 

The  next  morning  Leigh  procured  a  jacket  and  waistcoat 
with  brass  buttons,  and  a  cap  with  a  gold  band.  He  then 
sauntered  along  the  wharves  and  went  aboard  the  Trois 
Frkres,  and  told  the  skipper  that  no  news  had  been  received 
of  his  sister's  husband.  It  had  been  agreed  that  it  was 
best  that  they  should  not  go  to  Monsieur  Flambard's  house, 
but  that  the  merchant  should  call  at  the  lodging  after  dark. 
When  Leigh  returned  to  the  mid-day  meal,  he  found  that 
the  papers  had  come  back  from  the  mairie,  duly  stamped 
and  countersigned,  and  that  as  no  one  had  been  to  the 
house  to  make  inquiries,  it  was  evident  that  no  suspicion 
had  been  excited. 

During  the  next  four  or  five  days  Leigh  went  but  little 
into  the  town,  contenting  himself  with  keeping  near  the 
wharves,  watching  the  vessels  loading  or  discharging  cargo, 
and  spending  much  of  his  time  on  board  the  Trois  Frhes. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  he  saw  a  lugger  approach 
ing,  and  as  it  came  near  he  made  out,  to  his  great  delight, 
that  it  was  the  Henriette.  As  soon  as  she  dropped  anchor 
in  the  stream,  her  boat  rowed  to  the  wharves.  Lefaux 
was  sitting  in  the  stern,  and  as  soon  as  he  landed,  went  off 
in  the  direction  of  Monsieur  Flambard's  office.  Leigh  did 
not  go  near  him.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  better  that 
the  honest  sailor  should  learn  that  he  and  his  sister  were 
there  from  the  merchant  before  he  spoke  to  him,  as  any 
imprudent  remark  on  the  sailor's  part  might  be  caught  up 
by  one  of  the  spies  of  the  committee  and  lead  to  trouble. 
As  he  expected,  Monsieur  Flambard  came  round  with 
Lefaux  that  evening. 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you  again,  madame,"  he  said 
as  Patsey  shook  him  by  the  hand;  "and  you  too,  Monsieur 
Stansfield.  I  began  to  think  that  I  never  should  do  so, 
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and  I  only  wish  that  Monsieur  Jean  was  here  too.  Still,  I 
feel  confident  that  he  has  got  safely  away;  trust  a  sailor 
for  getting  out  of  a  scrape.  You  must  have  gone  through 
a  lot,  madame,  but  you  don't  look  any  the  worse  for 
it." 

"  Except  anxiety  for  my  husband,  I  have  gone  through 
nothing  to  speak  of.  I  had  a  horse  to  ride,  and  gener 
ally  a  shelter  to  sleep  under,  and  for  myself  I  had  little 
to  complain  of;  but  it  was  terrible  to  see  the  sufferings 
of  the  peasant  women  and  children,  and  of  the  many  men 
broken  down  by  sickness.  And  there  was,  too,  the  anxiety 
as  to  the  safety  of  my  husband  and  brother  in  each  battle 
that  took  place.  But  of  hardship  to  myself  there  was  very 
lijttle." 

"  Well,  madame,  I  hope  that  I  shall  soon  have  the  plea 
sure  of  sailing  into  Poole  again  with  you  and  Monsieur 
Leigh  on  board,  and  also  with  my  good  master,  Monsieur 
Flambard,  and  his  wife." 

"  AVhen  will  you  be  off  again  ?"  Patsey  asked  eagerly. 

"That  is  what  I  have  come  to  talk  with  you  about, 
Madame  Martin,"  Monsieur  Flambard  said.  "I  have 
pretty  good  information  as  to  what  passes  at  the  meetings 
of  the  wretches  who  call  themselves  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  and  I  hear  that  there  will  very  shortly  be  a  seizure 
of  a  number  of  prominent  citizens,  and  my  name  has  been 
mentioned.  They  are  only  hanging  back  until  they  can 
decide  upon  what  shall  be  the  pretext,  since  none  of  those 
named  have  taken  any  part  in  politics  here.  All  those  who 
have  done  so  have  been  already  seized.  However,  the 
blow  may  come  at  any  moment.  The  Henriette  has  already 
begun  to  discharge  her  cargo,  fortunately  there  is  not  much 
of  it.  The  moment  that  she  has  finished  she  will  drop  down 
below  the  rest  of  the  shipping,  and  be  ready  to  start  at 
any  moment.  If  we  find  that  the  matter  is  not  absolutely 
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pressing,  we  will  go  quietly  on  board  as  soon  as  she  is 
ready  and  sail  at  once,  as  there  will  then  be  no  fear  of  her 
being  stopped. 

"  If,  however,  I  find  that  the  order  for  our  arrest  is  on 
the  point  of  being  issued,  I  will  send  her  down  and  let  her  lie 
beyond  Fort  Medoc  and  Blaye.  If  it  were  discovered  that 
I  was  missing  a  few  hours  after  she  had  started,  it  would  be 
suspected  at  once  that  I  had  gone  in  the  Henriette,  mounted 
messengers  would  carry  the  news  down  to  both  forts,  and 
the  boat  would  be  forced  to  heave  to  as  she  passed  between 
them.  Therefore  I  shall  have  a  light  carriage  with  two 
fast  horses  kept  in  readiness  a  quarter  of  a  mile  outside  the 
town,  and  a  relay  of  horses  fifteen  miles  on,  which  is  about 
half-way,  and  join  the  ship  below  the  forts.  If,  as  may 
possibly  happen,  I  am  suddenly  arrested  in  the  streets,  I 
shall  have  my  servant  near  me.  He  will  have  his  orders, 
which  will  be  to  hurry  back  home  to  tell  his  mistress  to 
put  on  the  disguise  of  a  peasant  woman  that  has  already 
been  prepared  for  her,  and  to  go  with  her  at  once  to  the 
carriage;  and  another  man  whom  I  can  also  thoroughly 
trust  is  to  come  here  and  say  to  you,  'It  is  a  bad  day.' 
Then  you,  and  your  sister,  and  the  child,  will  at  once 
start  to  join  my  wife.  She  has  most  reluctantly  consented 
to  carry  out  this  plan,  for,  as  I  tell  her,  it  will  add  to 
my  sufferings  a  hundred  -  fold  were  she  also  to  be  ar 
rested." 

By  dint  of  great  exertions  the  Henriette  was  unloaded  by 
the  following  evening,  and  half  an  hour  after  her  last  bale 
was  ashore  she  dropped  down  the  river  with  the  tide.  She 
was  to  anchor  off  a  small  village  two  miles  beyond  Fort 
Medoc,  and  if  inquiry  was  made  as  to  why  she  stopped 
there,  Lefaux  was  to  say  that  he  was  to  take  in.  some 
wine  that  Monsieur  Flambard  had  bought  from  a  large 
grower  in  that  district,  and  that  the  lugger  was  then 
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going  to  Charente  to  fill  up  with  brandy  for  Havre.  Leigh 
had  the  day  before  gone  with  the  merchant  into  the  ex 
tensive  cellars  which  adjoined  the  house. 

"There  is  not  a  man  here,"  Monsieur  Flambard  said, 
"  who  would  not  do  all  in  his  power  for  me.  Some  of  them 
have  been  with  the  firm  nearly  all  their  lives.  I  treat  them 
well,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  not  one  of  them  has  taken 
any  part  in  our  last  troubles.  Indeed,  I  am  told  that  is 
one  of  the  matters  that,  if  I  am  arrested,  will  be  brought 
against  me.  It  will  be  said  that  it  was  a  proof  of  my  enmity 
to  the  Convention,  that  none  of  my  people  took  the  side 
of  the  patriots.  However,  it  tells  both  ways.  I  have 
over  forty  men  here.  They  have,  of  course,  friends  among 
the  porters  and  others  working  on  the  wharves,  and  a  dis 
turbance  might  take  place  were  I  arrested.  However,  the 
scoundrels  have  now  got  such  absolute  power,  that  no  doubt 
they  feel  that  they  could  disregard  any  local  rising,  and, 
indeed,  with  the  plunder  of  my  store  before  them,  they 
could  reckon  on  the  devotion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  mob 
of  the  town." 

On  the  morning  after  the  Henriette  had  sailed,  the 
merchant  took  Leigh  down  to  a  little  wayside  inn  half  a 
mile  below  the  town,  where  he  had  placed  his  carriage  and 
horses,  and  gave  instructions  to  his  coachman  that  he  was 
to  place  himself  under  Leigh's  orders. 

"At  whatever  hour  of  the  day  or  night  he  comes,  you 
will  start  at  once  with  him,  and  the  lady  and  child  who 
accompany  him.  You  will  know  in  that  case  that  I  am  not 
coming,  but  have  been  arrested." 

"But,  master—" 

"  It  must  be  as  I  say,  Pierre.  Once  I  am  arrested — and 
it  is  almost  certain  my  wife  would  be  arrested  with  me — 
nothing  can  be  done  to  help,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  my  friends  have  escaped. 
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There  will  be  in  that  case  no  need  of  extreme  haste,  for  no 
one  knows  that  they  are  in  anyway  connected  with  me,  and 
there  will  be  no  inquiries  for  them." 

Leigh  told  Patsey  that  afternoon  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  Flambards  being  arrested,  he  might  possibly,  instead 
of  coming  himself,  send  a  messenger  to  her,  and  that  she 
must  then  start  at  once,  and  await  his  coming  in  front  of 
the  church,  at  the  end  of  the  street  in  which  the  merchant's 
house  stood. 

"  You  had  better  have  a  letter  written  to  our  landlady, 
inclosing  the  sum  due  to  her  and  a  week's  rent  in  advance, 
and  say  that  we  are  hastily  called  away  to  Blaye,  but  may 
return  in  a  few  days,  and  begging  her  to  keep  the  rooms 
vacant  for  a  week,  for  which  you  leave  the  money.  You 
had  better  write  the  letter  at  once,  so  that  if  you  get  my 
message  you  can  leave  instantly.  There  is  nothing  like 
being  prepared  for  everything.  Of  course  the  arrest  of  the 
Flambards  would  not  really  affect  us  in  any  way,  or  add  to 
our  danger,  but  if  the  coachman  were  to  hear  of  it  before 
we  got  there,  he  might  disregard  his  master's  orders  and 
return  at  once  with  the  carriage." 

Leigh  had  in  his  mind  the  very  short  notice  that  De- 
sailles  had  had  of  his  danger,  and  how  narrowly  he 
escaped  being  arrested,  although  he  had  a  friend  who  kept 
him  acquainted  with  what  was  going  on.  He  thought  that 
it  was  still  more  likely  that  the  arrest  of  the  Flambards 
would  take  place  suddenly.  It  would  probably  be  decided 
upon  by  two  or  three  of  the  men  who  were  the  leaders  of 
the  party  of  terror,  and  no  word  would  get  about  as 
to  their  intentions  until  the  arrest  had  been  absolutely 
made,  in  which  case  the  captives  would  be  lodged  in  prison 
before  the  matter  would  be  known,  and  all  fear  of  an  tmeute 
be  thereby  prevented.  He  had  therefore  decided  upon 
what  was  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and  posted  himself  in 
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the  street,  where  he  could  observe  anyone  who  entered  or 
left  Flambard's  house. 

It  was  already  getting  dusk  when  he  saw  two  commis 
saries  of  the  committee,  with  six  armed  men,  stop  before 
the  door  and  knock.  It  was  opened;  two  of  the  men 
remained  outside,  and  the  rest  entered.  He  ran  to  the 
stores.  The  head  cellarman  had  gone  round  the  place  with 
him  and  his  master,  and  Leigh  at  once  went  to  him. 

"Lefranc,"  he  said,  "your  master  and  mistress  have  just 
been  arrested.  Two  commissaries  and  six  armed  men  have 
gone  into  the  house.  There  is  time  to  save  them  yet. 
They  have  a  carriage  in  waiting  a  short  distance  away,  and 
if  we  can  overpower  these  men  and  tie  them  up,  so  that 
they  cannot  give  the  alarm  until  morning,  Monsieur  Flam- 
bard  and  his  wife  will  get  safely  away.  They  have  a  vessel 
waiting  for  them  in  readiness  down  the  river." 

"  I  am  your  man,  sir,  and  everyone  here." 

"  Half  a  dozen  will  be  enough.  Pick  out  that  number  of 
strong  fellows  whom  you  can  rely  upon.  Let  them  all  take 
off  their  aprons,  and  tear  up  this  black  silk  handkerchief, 
and  as  we  leave  the  cellar  let  each  man  put  a  piece  over  his 
face  to  act  as  a  mask.  There  is  a  private  door  leading 
to  the  house,  is  there  not?" 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Well,  draw  the  men  off  quietly,  so  that  the  others  shall 
not  notice  them,  and  tell  them  to  go  to  that  door  and  to 
put  on  their  masks  there.  Let  each  man  take  some  weapon, 
but  not  a  mallet  or  anything  used  in  the  trade.  Let  them 
bring  some  stout  rope  with  them." 

The  man  nodded  and  hurried  away,  and  Leigh  went 
to  the  end  of  the  stores  abutting  on  the  house  and 
stopped  at  the  door  he  found  there.  In  a  minute  the 
men  began  to  arrive.  They  had,  as  he  directed,  thrown 
aside  their  leather  aprons  and  put  on  blouses,  so  that 
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they  differed  in  no  way  in  appearance  from  ordinary  work 
ing-men.  One  or  two  were  armed  with  hammers,  others 
with  long  knives.  Each  carried  a  piece  of  black  hand 
kerchief  in  his  hand  long  enough  to  go  from  the  forehead 
down  to  the  mouth.  Leigh  tied  these  on  with  strings, 
cutting  holes  with  his  knife  through  which  they  could  see. 
When  the  six  men  and  the  foreman  had  assembled  they 
entered  the  house.  The  old  servant  was  standing  in  the 
hall  wringing  his  hands  in  distress. 

"  Where  are  they?"  Leigh  asked. 

"In  the  master's  study,  sir.  They  are  searching  the 
drawers." 

"  Come  on  quietly,"  Leigh  said  to  the  men.  "  We  must 
take  them  by  surprise." 

The  door  of  the  study  was  standing  open,  and  lights 
burned  within.  Leigh  had  already  instructed  his  followers 
to  go  at  once  for  the  armed  men,  and  to  knock  them  down 
before  they  had  time  to  use  their  muskets.  Going  noise 
lessly  up,  they  entered  the  door  with  a  sudden  rush.  The 
two  commissaries  were  engaged  in  emptying  the  contents 
of  the  table  drawers  into  a  basket.  The  armed  ruffians  had 
leant  their  muskets  against  the  wall,  and  had  seated  them 
selves  in  comfortable  chairs.  Flambard  stood  with  his  arm 
round  his  wife,  looking  disdainfully  at  the  proceedings  of 
the  commissaries. 

In  a  moment  the  scene  changed.  Before  the  men  could 
even  rise  from  their  seats  they  were  knocked  down,  bits  of 
sacking  thrust  into  their  mouths,  and  their  arms  tied. 
Leigh  had  levelled  one  of  the  commissaries  by  a  blow  in 
the  face,  and  the  foreman  had  struck  down  the  other  with 
a  hammer.  These  were  also  securely  tied.  The  Flambards 
stood  a  picture  of  astonishment.  The  whole  thing  had 
passed  so  instantaneously  that  they  could  scarcely  realize 
what  had  happened.  When  they  did  so,  Madame  Flambard, 
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who  had  hitherto  preserved  her  calmness,  burst  into  tears, 
while  her  husband  embraced  Leigh  with  passionate  gratitude. 

"Now,  monsieur,"  the  latter  said,  "you  had  better  collect 
at  once  any  money  and  jewels  you  wish  to  take  with  you, 
while  we  are  making  sure  of  these  ruffians.  Now,  my  men," 
he  went  on,  "take  these  fellows  into  different  rooms;  but 
first  let  me  see  that  the  ropes  are  securely  tied,  although, 
as  sailors,  you  are  not  likely  to  make  any  mistake  that  way. 
Still,  it  is  as  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side." 

He  himself  then  examined  the  fastenings,  and  added  a 
few  more  cords. 

"  Now,  when  you  have  got  them  into  separate  rooms,  tie 
their  feet  to  a  heavy  piece  of  furniture;  make  a  slip-knot 
at  the  end  of  another  rope,  put  the  noose  round  the  neck, 
and  fasten  the  other  end  to  another  piece  of  furniture,  that 
there  may  be  no  chance  of  their  getting  loose  till  their 
friends  come  to  their  assistance." 

He  saw  all  this  securely  done.     Then  he  said : 

"  There  is  one  more  thing  to  see  to.  In  time  those  fellows 
at  the  door  will  be  getting  impatient,  and  will  begin  to  sus 
pect  that  all  is  not  right.  We  must  get  them  inside,  and 
then  tie  them  up  with  the  others.  Stand  back  behind  the 
door  as  they  enter,  and  as  I  close  it,  throw  yourselves 
upon  them.  One  of  you  grip  each  of  them  by  the  throat, 
and  another  seize  his  musket  and  wrench  it  from  him;  the 
rest  will  be  easy." 

The  men  placed  themselves  as  directed,  and  Leigh  then 
opened  the  door  and  said,  "You  are  to  come  in.  They 
will  take  some  little  time  over  the  papers,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  good  wine  for  you  to  amuse  yourselves  with." 

With  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction  the  two  men  entered. 

"  It  is  very  dark  in  here,"  one  said,  as  Leigh  closed  the 
door.  "Why  didn't  you  get  alight?" 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when  there  was  a  rush, 
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a  sudden  exclamation,  the  sound  of  a  short  struggle,  and 
then  silence. 

"Keep  hold  of  them  tightly  while  I  fetch  a  candle," 
Leigh  said,  and,  running  upstairs,  soon  came  down  with  the 
light.  The  two  guards  were  standing  helpless  in  the  hands 
of  their  captors,  and  gripped  so  tightly  that  they  were  un 
able  to  utter  the  least  sound. 

"  Now,  put  the  gags  into  their  mouths  and  truss  them  up 
as  you  did  the  others." 

Leaving  the  men  to  carry  out  his  orders  he  ran  upstairs 
again. 

"Everything  is  arranged  now,"  he  said.  "The  whole  of  the 
fellows  are  bound,  and  the  road  is  free  for  you.  I  should  go 
out  by  the  back  way,  for  there  is  sure  to  be  a  little  crowd 
in  front  of  the  house  attracted  by  the  sight  of  the  guard 
standing  outside.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  extra 
ordinary  hurry,  but  in  an  hour  or  so,  if  either  of  the  men 
who  have  ordered  your  arrest  is  waiting  at  the  prison,  he 
may  get  impatient,  and  send  down  to  see  what  detains  the 
party  here.  I  am  going,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  the 
servants  bound,  so  that  they  may  not  be  suspected  of 
having  aided  in  this  business.  As  soon  as  that  is  done  I 
shall  hasten  to  my  lodging  and  bring  my  sister  and  the 
child  to  the  inn  where  you  have  your  carriage.  Of  course 
you  will  have  the  horses  put  in  as  soon  as  you  get  there. 
I  shall  not  be  very  long  behind  you,  as  I  shall  take  the 
first  fiacre  and  drive  down  to  that  end  of  the  town,  and 
then  discharge  him.  As  I  am  not  in  any  way  associated 
with  you,  even  if  inquiries  are  made  our  movements  will 
throw  no  light  upon  yours." 

The  conversation  took  place  in  the  bedroom  where 
Madame  Flambard  was,  with  her  husband,  packing  up  a 
few  necessaries. 

"  As  we  go  downstairs,"  he  went  on,  "  I  shall  make  some 
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remark  about  our  going  straight  on  board.  That  will 
put  them  on  the  wrong  scent,  and  they  will  waste  a  lot 
of  time  searching  all  the  craft  in  the  river.  I  do  it  princi 
pally  because  I  want  them  to  believe  that  you  have  been 
rescued  by  a  party  of  sailors.  You  heard  me  say  that  as 
sailors  they  would  be  accustomed  to  tie  the  knots  tightly, 
and  of  course  my  uniform  will  help  to  lead  them  astray. 
The  men  with  me  were  really  some  of  your  cellarmen  under 
Lefranc." 

"  We  shall  be  ready  in  three  minutes.  Fortunately  we 
have  not  much  beyond  my  wife's  jewels  that  we  want 
to  save.  Like  your  wife's  brother,  I  have  already  made 
provision  in  England  for  this." 

"  I  will  be  off  as  soon  as  I  see  the  servants  tied  up." 

He  ran  downstairs  again.  The  two  men  and  the  maids 
willingly  suffered  themselves  to  be  tied  up  when  Leigh 
explained  to  them  the  reasons  for  which  it  was  done. 

"Mind,"  he  said,  "if  questioned,  you  say  you  believe 
that  the  men  who  rushed  in  and  fastened  you  up  were 
sailors." 

Before  the  work  was  done  Monsieur  Flambard  came 
down,  and,  standing  at  the  door  which  communicated  with 
the  cellars,  shook  hands  with  his  rescuers  as  they  went  out, 
and  thanked  them  most  heartily  in  the  name  of  himself  as 
well  as  his  wife  for  the  service  that  they  had  rendered.  The 
men,  before  they  passed  through  the  door,  took  off  their 
masks.  It  had  already  been  arranged  that  they  should  at 
once  scatter  and  return  quietly  to  the  places  where  they 
had  been  at  work,  and  in  so  large  a  place  it  was  not  likely 
that  their  absence  had  been  noticed,  as  it  would  be  supposed 
that  they  had  gone  to  another  part  of  the  cellar,  and  it 
was  not  above  twenty  minutes  since  they  had  left  it. 
As  soon  as  they  had  gone  out,  the  door  was  locked  on  the 
inside.  Leigh  and  the  Flambards  went  out  at  the  back 
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entrance  into  another  street  and  there  separated,  Leigh 
hurrying  back  to  his  lodgings.  Madame  Chopin  opened 
the  door. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  I  have  good  news  for  my  sister.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  news  of  her  husband 
at  Blaye,  for  he  may,  if  my  information  is  correct,  have 
sailed  up  the  Dordogne,  and  we  may  catch  him  as  he  comes 
down  again.  If  my  information  is  not  correct,  we  shall 
return  here.  I  will  therefore,  if  you  will  allow  me,  pay 
you  our  reckoning  at  once,  and  also  the  rent  of  the  rooms 
for  another  week,  so  that  if  we  return  we  may  find  them 
unoccupied." 

"But  you  are  not  going  to  start  this  evening  surely, 
monsieur  1 " 

"  Yes;  I  have  arranged  for  a  passage  on  a  boat  that  is  on 
the  point  of  starting,  and  have  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

He  ran  upstairs  to  Patsey. 

"They  have  gone  on  to  the  carriage,"  he  said.  "Put  on 
Louis's  things  and  your  own;  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  as 
we  go." 

He  then  went  down  again  and  settled  up  with  his 
landlady,  who  was  profuse  in  her  exclamations  of  regret 
at  their  departure.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  Patsey  came 
down.  She  had  the  letter  that  she  had  written  in  her 
hand.  Leigh  took  it  from  her. 

"  I  have  already  settled  up  with  our  kind  hostess,"  he 
said.  "  Say  good-b.ye,  dear,  at  once,  or  the  boat  may  be 
starting  without  us." 

A  minute  later  they  were  out  of  the  house.  Leigh  carried 
Louis,  and  led  the  way  to  a  spot  near,  where  two  or  three 
fiacres  were  always  standing.  He  took  the  first,  and  told 
the  driver  to  put  them  down  in  a  street  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  town,  the  name  of  which  he  had  noticed  when  he  went 
with  Monsieur  Flambard  to  the  inn  where  the  carriage  was 
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standing.  When  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  street  he  tokl 
the  driver  to  stop,  saying  that  he  was  not  sure  of  the 
number.  Paying  the  man  his  fare,  they  walked  slowly 
down  the  street  tintil  the  fiacre  had  driven  off,  and  then 
returning,  took  the  road  leading  into  the  country.  Ten 
minutes'  walking  brought  them  close  to  the  little  inn. 
They  met  the  carriage  coming  along  slowly  three  hundred 
yards  before  they  arrived  there.  It  stopped  at  once. 

"You  are  here  sooner  than  I  expected,  madame," 
Monsieur  Flambard  said,  as  he  alighted  and  helped  Patsey 
in. 

As  she  took  her  place  by  the  side  of  Madame  Flambard 
the  latter  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck. 

"Thank  God  this  awful  time  is  over!"  she  said.  "It 
is  to  your  brother  we  owe  it  that  we  are  not  both  now 
in  that  terrible  prison." 

"Leigh  is  good  at  breaking  prison,"  Patsey  said.  "He 
rescued  me  from  the  gaol  at  Nantes." 

By  this  time  her  husband  and  Leigh  had  taken  their 
places,  Louis,  still  soundly  asleep,  was  transferred  to  his 
mother's  lap,  and  the  carriage,  turning,  went  back  at  the 
full  speed  of  the  horses. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HOME. 

WHY  did   you   come   down   the   road?"   Leigh   asked 
Monsieur  Flambard  as  the  carriage  flew  past  the 
little  inn.     "We  had  not  arranged  for  that,  and  in  the 
dark  we  might  have  passed  it  without  knowing  that  it  was 
yours." 
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"We  were  on  the  look-out  for  you,  and  had  no  fear 
of  missing  you.  I  decided  to  drive  back  to  the  town  as 
we  went  out.  I  believe  the  innkeeper  to  be  an  honest 
fellow,  and  he  has  been  one  of  our  customers  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  I  thought  it  just  as  well  to  throw  dust  in  his 
eyes.  Therefore,  as  I  got  into  the  carriage  I  said  in  his 
hearing,  '  Don't  go  through  the  main  streets  of  the  town, 
but  drive  round  and  strike  the  road  beyond  it.  Keep 
on  to  Langon;  we  shall  stop  there  to-night.'  We  drove  off 
fast,  and  only  broke  into  a  walk  just  before  you  met  us. 
The  innkeeper  would  have  gone  into  the  house  again  before 
we  met,  and  as  I  noticed  that  the  shutters  were  up,  he 
certainly  would  not  have  supposed  that  the  vehicle  which 
passed  was  our  carriage  coming  back  again.  Well,  thank 
God  we  are  all  safe  and  together!  In  three  hours  we 
shall  be  at  the  village.  Lefaux  was  to  keep  a  boat  ashore, 
and  to  be  himself  at  the  inn.  There  is  only  one  in  the 
village." 

The  road  was  a  good  one,  and  the  horses  fast,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  they  reached  the  spot  where  the 
relay  of  horses  had  been  stationed.  Five  minutes  sufficed 
to  make  the  change,  and  in  a  little  under  three  hours  after 
starting  they  arrived  at  the  village  two  miles  below  Fort 
Medoc.  They  stopped  at  the  first  house. 

"Now,  Gregoire,"  Monsieur  Flambard  said  as  they 
alighted,  "  here  are  five  louis  for  yourself.  You  had  better 
drive  back  to  the  place  where  we  changed  horses  and  put 
up  there  for  the  night,  to-morrow  you  can  go  quietly  back 
to  Bordeaux.  Don't  get  there  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Return  the  carriage  and  the  other  two  horses  to  the  stables 
where  you  hired  them,  and  take  my  two  horses  back  to 
our  stables.  You  are  sure  to  be  questioned,  and  can  tell 
them  the  truth.  Say  that  you  acted  by  my  orders,  and 
had  no  idea  of  the  reason  for  which  I  had  hired  the 
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carriage  and  the  extra  horses;  that  you  knew  that  I  often 
made  flying  visits  to  the  vineyards,  and  you  thought  I 
wanted  to  see  some  proprietor  of  Medoc  on  business  and 
to  return  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  were  much  surprised 
when  you  saw  that  madame  went  with  me.  Do  not  say 
anything  about  our  picking  up  my  friends  on  the  road." 

"  I  understand,  monsieur,  and  I  will  stick  to  that  story. 
God  bless  you,  sir,  and  you,  madame,  and  I  trust  that 
before  long  you  will  be  back  again  with  us!" 

"  I  hope  so,  Gregoire,  but  I  fear  it  will  not  be  for  some 
time  to  come." 

They  now  walked  forward,  Leigh  hurrying  on  in  front 
until  he  came  to  the  little  village  inn.  It  was  already 
closed,  but  on  his  knocking  violently  at  the  door,  a  window 
above  was  opened. 

"  What  are  you  making  such  a  noise  for  at  this  time  of 
night?" 

"I  have  come  to  call  Captain  Lefaux,"  he  said.  "A 
messenger  has  just  brought  an  order  from  Bordeaux  that 
he  is  to  get  up  anchor  at  daylight." 

"  I  will  call  him,"  the  landlord  said;  and  in  three  minutes 
Lefaux  came  out. 

"We  are  all  here,  Lefaux,"  Leigh  said,  "and  we  want 
to  go  on  board  and  get  up  anchor  at  once,  and  to  be  as  far 
down  the  river  as  we  can  before  daylight." 

"The  saints  be  praised  that  you  have  all  escaped, 
Monsieur  Stansfield!  We  will  lose  no  time.  I  have  two 
men  sleeping  in  a  cottage  close  to  where  the  boat  is  made 
fast.  They  sleep  on  the  ground-floor,  and  I  can  tap  at  the 
window  and  get  them  out.  I  told  them  to  turn  in  as  they 
stood,  as  they  might  be  wanted  at  any  moment." 

The  others  had  now  come  up,  and  together  they  went 
down  to  the  boat.  The  tide  had  turned  about  an  hour 
before,  and  the  boat  was  afloat. 
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"  Now,  I  will  fetch  the  men  out,"  the  skipper  said;  arid 
in  five  minutes  he  came  down  with  them. 

They  untied  the  head-rope  of  the  boat  from  the  stump  to 
which  it  was  fastened  and  hauled  it  in. 

"That  is  the  lugger,  I  suppose1?"  Leigh  said,  pointing  to 
a  dark  object  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore. 

"  That  is  her,  sir,  and  it  won't  take  us  long  to  get  under 
weigh.  Everything  is  ready  for  hoisting  sail." 

They  rowed  off  to  the  Henriette,  and  Leigh  could  hardly 
restrain  a  shout  of  joy  at  finding  himself  once  again  on 
board  her.  The  crew  had  been  unchanged  since  they  left 
Nantes,  and,  tumbling  up  on  deck  as  they  heard  the  boat 
coming  off,  greeted  Leigh  most  heartily,  and  respectfully 
saluted  Patsey  and  their  owner.  They  would  have  broken 
into  cheers  had  not  their  skipper  sharply  silenced  them. 

"  It  will  be  time  enough  to  cheer  when  we  reach  the  open 
sea,  lads,"  he  said,  "and  we  will  do  so  more  heartily  still 
when  we  land  Madame  Martin,  Monsieur  Leigh,  and  the 
owner  and  his  wife  either  on  English  ground  or  the  deck 
of  aft  English  ship." 

"You  mistake,  captain,"  Monsieur  Flambard  said.  "As 
you  know,  the  lugger  was  only  passed  over  to  me  by 
Monsieur  Martin,  to  escape  confiscation.  There  is  no  longer 
any  need  that  I  should  appear  as  owner,  and  in  fact 
Madame  Martin,  as  representative  of  her  husband,  is  the 
owner  of  the  Henriette,  and  I  and  my  wife  are  passengers  on 
board  her." 

"I  hope  that  you  will  find  it  all  right  below,  madame," 
Captain  Lefaux  said.  "  Captain  Martin's  cabin — we  have 
always  called  it  so — is  ready  for  you  and  Madame  Flambard, 
monsieur  will  take  the  spare  ca"bin,  and  Monsieur  Leigh 
mine." 

"  I  will  sleep  on  one  of  the  sofas  in  the  saloon,  captain. 
I  should  not  feel  comfortable  if  I  turned  you  out;  and 
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besides,  I  like  being  able  to  pop  quietly  on  deck  whenever 
I  feel  inclined:  so  that  is  settled." 

"  Now  we  will  have  a  tumbler  of  hot  brandy  and  water," 
the  captain  said;  "you  have  had  a  cold  drive.  What  will 
you  take,  ladies'?" 

Both  declared  that  they  wanted  nothing  but  to  get  to 
bed,  and  they  at  once  retired  to  the  after-cabin,  with  little 
Louis,  who  had  slept  without  waking  ever  since  he  had 
been  lifted  from  his  bed  at  Bordeaux.  The  captain  had 
given  orders  as  soon  as  he  came  on  board  to  have  the 
sails  hoisted,  and  as  Monsieur  Flambard  and  Leigh  sipped 
their  grog  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  water 
rippling  past,  and  of  feeling  by  the  heel  of  the  boat  that 
there  was  sufficient  wind  to  send  them  along  at  a  good  rate. 

"What  is  she  making,  captain1?"  Leigh  asked  as  he  went 
up  to  take  a  last  look  round. 

"About  five  knots,  but  the  wind  is  getting  up.  There 
was  scarcely  a  breath  when  I  turned  in  at  ten  o'clock." 

"  How  far  do  you  call  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  river1?" 

"  It  is  about  forty  miles  to  the  tower  of  Cordouan.  Once 
past  that  we  reckon  we  are  at  sea." 

"Eight  hours  going  at  five  knots.  It  is  nearly  twelve 
now;  it  will  be  daylight  when  we  get  there." 

"  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  there  before  that,  sir.  You 
have  not  allowed  for  the  tide  nor  for  the  wind  increasing.  I 
reckon  we  shall  be  there  by  six,  and  day  does  not  begin  to 
break  till  an  hour  later.  I  want  to  get  past  without  being 
seen.  There  are  always  a  couple  of  gun-boats  lying  there.  I 
fancy  that  they  know  us  pretty  well  by  this  time,  biit 
sometimes  as  we  go  out  they  make  us  lie  to  and  come  on 
board,  to  see  that  we  are  not  taking  off  suspected  per 
sons,  and  that  any  passengers  we  have  tally  with  those  on 
the  manifest.  If  they  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
do  that  in  the  morning  it  would  be  awkward,  and  I  am 
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anxious  to  get  past  without  being  seen.  Once  out  of  gun 
shot  I  do  not  mind.  I  fancy  that  we  can'  show  our  heels  to 
either  of  the  gun-boats." 

Leigh  and  Monsieur  Flambard  turned  in.  The  latter 
slept  soundly,  but  Leigh  went  frequently  on  deck. 

"  She  is  doing  well,"  the  captain  said  gleefully,  "  she  is 
going  fully  seven  knots  an  hour.  You  see,  Master  Leigh,  I 
still  keep  to  Captain  Martin's  terms  and  count  by  knots 
instead  of  by  leagues.  The  tide  is  giving  us  another  two 
knots.  I  reckon  that  at  the  rate  we  are  going  we  shall  keep 
it  pretty  nearly  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river;  seven  and 
two  are  nine,  and  as  I  have  just  been  looking  up  the  chart, 
and  as  I  find  that  it  is  but  thirty-seven  from  the  village  where 
we  started,  we  shall  do  it  in  five  hours  at  the  outside.  The 
river  is  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  by  heading  south  directly 
we  get  there,  and  running  so  for  a  couple  of  miles  before 
we  put  straight  out  to  sea,  there  will  be  no  chance  whatever 
of  our  being  seen.  Once  away  we  shall  of  course  lay  a 
course  inside  the  islands  till  we  are  off  Finisterre,  then  we 
can  either  strike  out  into  the  Channel  or  coast  along  as  far 
as  Cape  la  Hague,  and  thence  sail  straight  for  Poole.  But 
there  is  no  occasion  to  discuss  that  at  present." 

Satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  the  captain,  Leigh  turned 
in  again  at  two  o'clock,  and  this  time  slept  soundly.  When 
he  awoke  the  motion  of  the  vessel  told  him  that  he  was  at 
sea,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  broad  daylight.  Leaping  off 
the  sofa,  he  saw  by  his  watch  that  it  was  eight  o'clock, 
and  he  was  speedily  on  deck.  The  mate  was  in  charge. 

"  The  captain  turned  in  half  an  hour  ago,  sir.  Do  you 
wish  him  to  be  called?" 

" Certainly  not.     Where  are  we  now?" 

"We  are  just  passing  between  the  island  01  Oleron  and 
the  mainland." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  see!     When  I  came  down,  of  course  we  saw 
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it  from  the  other  way,  and  I  did  not  recognize  it  at  first. 
So  we  managed  to  get  past  Cordouan  without  being 
seen?" 

"Yes,  we  rounded  the  south  point  of  the  river  before 
six  o'clock,  laid  her  head  soufh-west  for  an  hour,  and  just 
as  it  became  light  changed  our  course  north  and  passed 
three  miles  to  seaward  of  the  tower.  They  doubtless  sup 
posed  that  we  were  coming  up  from  Bayonne.  At  any 
rate,  they  paid  no  attention  to  us." 

"  The  wind  is  blowing  pretty  strongly." 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  should  have  had  a  rough  tumble  of  sea  if  it 
had  been  from  the  west,  and  should  have  had  to  lie  up 
under  shelter  of  the  island;  but  as  it  is  blowing  right  off 
shore  it  is  just  about  the  right  strength  for  us,  and  we  shall 
make  a  quick  run  of  it  if  it  holds.  I  hear  there  is  no 
news  of  Captain  Martin,  monsieur?" 

"No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  not;  but  I  have  every 
hope  that  we  shall  find  he  has  got  to  Poole  before  us." 

"  We  are  all  hoping  that  nothing  has  happened  to  him. 
Of  course  we  heard  that  he  was  fighting  in  La  Vendee,  and 
as  every  one  of  us  comes  from  one  port  or  another  there  we 
only  wished  that  we  had  been  with  him." 

"  You  were  well  out  of  it,  Edouard;  it  was  a  terrible  busi 
ness.  No  one  could  have  fought  better  than  your  people 
did,  but  they  had  all  France  against  them;  and  few  indeed 
of  those  who  were  engaged  from  the  first  can  ever  have 
returned  to  their  homes.  And  even  when  they  get  there 
there  can  be  no  safety  for  them,  for  Carrier  and  his  com 
missioners  seem  to  be  determined  to  annihilate  the  Vendeans 
altogether." 

The  mate  indulged  in  many  strong  expressions  as  to  the 
future  fate  of  Carrier  and  his  underlings. 

"We  heard  of  that  attack  on  the  jail,  Master  Leigh.  I 
guessed  that  you  were  in  that,  for  among  the  prisoners  who 
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were  delivered  the  names  of  Monsieur  Martin  and  Madame 
Jean  Martin  were  mentioned." 

"Yes,  Captain  Martin  and  I  were  in  the  thick  of  it. 
There  was  very  little  fighting  to  do,  for  we  chose  a  time 
when  the  troops  were  all  busy  with  Cathelineau's  and 
Stofflet's  attack,  and  we  had  really  only  to  open  the  door 
of  the  prison  to  get  them  out." 

"  The  captain  has  been  telling  us  that  Monsieur  Flambard 
was  also  in  danger  of  arrest.  It  is  atrocious.  Everyone 
knows  that  he  is  a  good  master,  and  I  never  heard  a  word 
said  against  him.5' 

"  That  has  very  little  to  do  with  it,"  Leigh  said.  "  His 
crime  was  that  he  was  rich,  and  the  scoundrels  wanted  his 
money.  They  did  arrest  him,  but  he  was  rescued  before 
they  got  him  out  of  his  house,  and  fortunately  everything 
had  been  prepared  for  his  flight.  At  the  present  moment 
they  are  searching  high  and  low  for  him,  and  I  expect  that 
no  craft  there  will  be  permitted  to  leave  till  she  has  been 
thoroughly  ransacked,  to  make  sure  that  he  and  madame 
are  not  hiding  there." 

"Ah,  they  are  bad  times,  monsieur!  It  may  be  that 
things  were  not  quite  as  they  might  have  been,  though  for 
my  part  I  never  saw  anything  to  grumble  at,  nor  did  any 
other  Vend  can  as  far  as  I  ever  heard;  but  if  things  had 
been  ten  times  as  bad  as  they  were,  they  would  have  been 
better  than  what  is  going  on  now.  Why,  monsieur,  all 
Europe  must  think  that  we  Frenchmen  are  devils.  They 
say  that  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  people  have  been 
put  to  death,  not  counting  the  loss  in  La  Vende'e." 

"  Which  must  be  quite  as  much  more,  Edouard ;  and  it  is 
no  consolation  to  know  that  the  loss  of  the  Blues  must  have 
been  fully  equal  to  ours." 

"How  is  it  to  end,  monsieur?" 

"I  think  that  the  first  part  will  end  soon.     As  far  as  I 
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could  find  out  as  we  travelled  through  the  country,  and  in 
Paris,  even  the  mob  are  getting  sick  of  this  terrible  blood 
shed.  That  feeling  will  get  stronger,  until  finally  I  believe 
that  Robespierre  and  his  gang  will  be  overturned.  What 
will  come  after  that  I  don't  know.  One  may  hope  that  some 
strong  man  will  rise,  drive  out  the  Convention,  and  establish 
a  fixed  government.  After  that,  I  should  say  that  no  one 
can  guess  what  will  follow." 

"  There  is  one  consolation,  monsieur,  no  change  can  be  for 
the  worse." 

"That  is  absolutely  certain."  He  went  to  the  galley. 
"  Well,  cook,  when  are  you  going  to  let  us  have  some  break 
fast?  I  am  famishing,  for  I  have  eaten  nothing  since  twelve 
o'clock  yesterday." 

"  It  will  be  ready  in  twenty  minutes,  monsieur.  I  was 
just  going  to  ask  you  if  you  would  call  the  ladies,  or  whether 
you  will  take  the  cafe  au  lait  and  eggs  to  their  door." 

"I  will  go  and  ask  them." 

He  went  and  knocked  at  the  cabin  door.  "  Patsey,  cafe 
au  lait  will  be  ready  in  twenty  minutes.  Will  you  and 
Madame  Flambard  take  it  in  your  cabin  or  come  into  the 
saloon  1" 

"  I  am  just  dressed,  and  shall  be  up  on  deck  with  Louis 
in  two  or  three  minutes.  Madame  Flambard  will  not  get 
up.  It  is  her  first  voyage,  and  she  will  not  take  anything 
to  eat." 

He  was  just  going  to  knock  at  the  merchant's  door  when 
there  was  a  shout  from  within,  "I  have  heard  what  you 
are  saying,  and  shall  be  dressed  in  ten  minutes." 

Patsey  was  soon  on  deck. 

"  This  is  splendid,  Leigh!  and  now  that  we  have  got  away 
so  wonderfully  I  feel  more  hopeful  than  I  have  done  before 
that  Jean  also  will  have  made  his  escape.  Well,  Louis,  Avhat 
do  you  think  of  this  ?  You  had  better  keep  hold  of  your 
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uncle's  hand  as  well  as  mine,  or  you  may  get  a  nasty 
tumble." 

"Nasty,  bad  ship,  mama?" 

"It  is  because  the  wind  is  blowing  hard  and  the  sea  is 
rough.  We  had  smooth  water  on  our  last  voyage,  you  know." 

"Louis  not  like  him,"  he  said  positively;  "very  bad 
ship." 

"  You  will  be  all  right  if  you  keep  hold  of  your  uncle's 
hand.  He  will  walk  up  and  down  with  you." 

"This  is  good  indeed,"  Monsieur  Flambard  said.  "If 
we  go  on  as  well  as  we  have  begun  we  shall  have  nothing 
to  grumble  at." 

The  voyage  to  Ushant  was  accomplished  without  any 
adventure.  The  lugger  was  so  evidently  French  that  two 
or  three  privateers  who  passed  close  by  paid  no  attention 
to  them;  and  although  they  saw  the  sails  of  more  than  one 
British  cruiser,  they  either  escaped  observation  or  were  con 
sidered  too  insignificant  to  be  chased.  On  the  voyage  they 
had  agreed  that  when  they  came  to  Ushant  they  would 
be  guided  by  the  wind.  If  it  continued  to  blow  as  it  had 
done  from  the  east,  it  would  be  a  great  loss  of  time  to  beat 
in  to  St.  Malo,  and  they  would  be  within  sight  of  England 
long  before  they  could  make  in  there.  As  the  wind  was 
unchanged  they  therefore  laid  their  course  from  Ushant  for 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Before  they  had  been  many  hours  out 
they  saw  an  English  brig  of  war  making  towards  them. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  escape,  but  slightly  changed  their 
course  so  as  to  head  for  her.  As  the  brig  approached  they 
lowered  their  mainsail.  The  brig  was  thrown  up  into  the 
wind  a  couple  of  lengths  away. 

"Send  your  boat  on  board!"  the  captain  of  the  brig 
shouted.  They  had  indeed  already  got  the  boat  over  the 
side. 

"You  may  as  well  come  with  me,"  Leigh  said  as  he 
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stepped  into  her.  "Monsieur  Flambard  will  take  care  of 
Louis  while  you  are  away."  Seeing  that  there  was  a  woman 
in  the  boat  the  brig  lowered  its  accommodation  ladder,  and 
the  captain  was  standing  at  the  gangway. 

"  We  are  English,  sir,"  Leigh  said.  "  The  lugger  is  owned 
by  my  sister's  husband  if  he  is  alive.  If  not,  I  suppose  it 
belongs  to  her.  We  are  escaping  from  France  with  two 
French  friends.  My  brother-in-law  was  a  Vendean,  and  has 
fought  through  the  war.  We  were  with  him  until  at  the 
attack  on  Le  Mans  we  were  separated.  We  hope  to  meet 
him  at  Poole.  The  vessel  traded  between  that  port  and 
Nantes  until  the  war  broke  out.  Some  members  of  the 
family  are  already  established  there,  and  our  father  is  a 
magistrate,  living  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  town." 

"I  am  sorry,  madam,  that  I  cannot  offer  you  a  passage, 
but  I  must  not  leave  my  cruising  ground." 

"Thank  you,  sir;  we  are  doing  very  well  in  the  lugger. 
We  intend  to  register  her  as  a  British  vessel,  and  the  crew, 
who  are  all  Vendeans,  will  probably  remain  in  our  service 
until  things  settle  down  in  France." 

"And  were  you  through  the  war  too,  madam?"  the 
captain  asked  Patsey. 

"  Not  through  the  whole  of  it,"  she  replied.  "  Our  chateau 
was  burned  down  by  the  Republicans,  and  I  was  carried 
to  the  prison  at  Nantes,  and  should  have  been  guillotined 
had  not  my  husband  and  brother  rescued  me  when  the 
Vendeans  were  attacking  the  town.  I  remained  at  the 
farmhouse  until  the  Vendeans  could  no  longer  maintain 
themselves  in  La  Vendee  and  crossed  the  Loire,  then  I 
accompanied  my  husband. ' 

"Well,  madame,  I  congratulate  you  heartily  on  your 
escape.  We  heard  terrible  tales  in  England  of  what  is  going 
on  in  France." 

"However  terrible  they  are  they  can  hardly  give  you  an 
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idea  of  the  truth.  At  Nantes,  for  instance,  the  guillotine  is 
too  slow,  and  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  are 
put  into  boats,  which  are  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
It  is  too  horrible  to  think  of." 

"Is  there  anything  that  I  can  do  for  you,  madam? 
Anything  in  the  way  of  provisions  with  which  we  can  supply 
you?" 

"No,  thank  you,  we  have  everything  that  we  can  want." 

"Then  I  will  detain  you  no  further,"  he  said,  "and  can 
only  wish  you  a  pleasant  voyage.  I  see  by  the  course  you 
are  steering  that  you  are  making  for  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
You  ought  to  be  there  to-morrow  afternoon." 

The  boat  returned  to  the  lugger,  the  sails  were  filled 
again,  and  at  four  next  afternoon  the  Henrietta,  passed 
Handfast  Point  and  headed  for  the  entrance  to  Poole 
harbour.  As  the  distance  from  home  lessened,  Patsey's 
excitement  increased  hourly.  She  could  not  sit  down  for 
a  minute  quietly,  but  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
deck.  She  had  scarcely  spoken  when  Leigh  said,  after  a 
long  look  through  the  telescope : 
"I  can  make  out  the  house  on  the  hill  quite  plainly,  Patsey." 

At  any  other  time  Patsey,  who  dearly  loved  their  old 
home,  would  have  shown  the  liveliest  interest;  but  just  then 
her  thoughts  were  all  of  Jean,  and  she  could  spare  none  for 
anything  else. 

"  They  must  have  made  us  out  by  this  time,"  she  said, 
as  they  passed  Durleston. 

"  I  should  think  so,  but  I  don't  suppose  they  watch  as  we 
used  to  do  in  the  old  days.  The  revenue  men  up  there  " — and 
he  nodded  up  the  cliff — "  must  of  course  see  that  we  are 
French,  and  if  there  are  any  of  them  who  were  here  three 
or  four  years  ago,  no  doubt  they  know  us  again,  and  must 
be  wondering  what  brings  us  here." 

They  had  scarcely  passed  Durleston  when  Patsey  sprang 
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on  to  the  rail,  holding  fast  by  the  shrouds,  and  gazed 
intently  at  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  channel  between 
the  island  and  the  mainland. 

"There  is  a  boat  coming  out,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  The  coastguard  are  sure  to  have  launched  their  boat  as 
soon  as  they  made  us  out.  They  would  naturally  come  out 
to  inquire  what  a  French  lugger  is  doing  here." 

He  went  forward  with  his  telescope  and  took  a  long  look 
at  the  boat.  "  Yes,  it  is  the  coast-guard  rowing-  six  oars." 

In  a  minute  or  two  he  went  back  to  his  sister. 

"Do  get  down,  Patsey,"  he  urged.  "Of  course  they 
may  have  news  of  Jean,  but  you  must  not  be  disap 
pointed  too  much  if  they  have  not.  You  know  that  we 
have  agreed  all  along  that  very  likely  we  shall  be  the  first 
back,  and  no  news  cannot  be  considered  as  bad  news.  It 
will  only  mean  that  we  must  wait." 

She  shook  her  head,  but  did  not  reply. 

"There  are  three  men  in  the  stern,"  she  said  at  last. 

Leigh  sprang  up  on  to  the  rail  behind  her. 

"Yes,  there  are  three  sitters." 

Suddenly  one  of  the  men  stood  up.  The  boat  was 
still  too  far  away  for  the  figure  to  be  distinguished.  Leigh 
would  have  called  to  the  captain  to  use  his  glass,  but 
he  feared  to  hold  out  even  a  hope  to  Patsey  that  Jean 
might  be  in  the  boat.  A  minute  later  the  standing  figure 
began  to  wave  his  arms  wildly. 

"It  is  Jean,  it  is  Jean!"  Patsey  cried,  "he  has  made  me 
out." 

It  was  well  that  Leigh  had  taken  his  place  beside  her, 
for  suddenly  her  figure  swayed;  his  arm  closed  round  her, 
and,  calling  to  the  captain  to  help  him,  he  lowered  her  and 
laid  her  on  the  deck. 

"My  sister  has  fainted,  bring  a  bucket  of  water."  Madame 
Flambard  took  Patsey  from  him.  "  She  thinks  she  sees  her 
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husband  in  that  boat,"  Leigh  said.  "  Pray  try  and  get  her 
round  before  it  comes  up.  I  think  it  must  be  he,  but  if 
it  should  not  be  we  will  take  her  below  directly  we  are 
sure.  It  will  be  a  terrible  blow  to  her  to  be  disappointed 
now;  but  possibly  they  may  have  news  of  him,  and  that 
would  be  almost  as  good  as  his  being  here." 

"She  could  not  have  recognized  him  at  this  distance," 
Monsieur  Flambard  said. 

"No,  she  did  not;  but  he  would  have  recognized  her. 
At  least  he  must  have  seen  that  there  was  a  woman  stand 
ing  upon  the  rail  watching  them,  and  it  was  hardly  likely 
that,  coming  in  his  own  boat,  it  should  be  anyone  but  her. 
I  don't  see  why  anyone  else  should  have  waved  his  arms 
suddenly  in  the  way  that  he  did." 

He  took  the  bucket  of  water  from  Lefaux's  hands. 

"  We  think  it  is  Captain  Martin,"  he  said.  "  Run  up 
the  shrouds  and  take  a  look  through  the  glass."  Then, 
taking  a  double  handful  of  water,  he  dashed  it  into  his 
sister's  face. 

"But,  monsieur — "  Madame  Flambard  began  to  remon 
strate. 

"Oh,  it  does  not  matter  about  her  being  wet  a  bit," 
Leigh  said,  "  the  great  thing  is  to  bring  her  round.  There, 
she  is  opening  her  eyes.  I  never  saw  her  faint  before;  she 
is  not  that  sort." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  joyous  shout  from  the  skip 
per,  "  It  is  Captain  Martin  himself;  hurrah,  boys!  it  is  the 
captain." 

The  crew  broke  into  joyous  shouts. 

"  It  is  Jean,  Patsey ! "  Leigh  said  sharply.  "  Thank  God 
it  is  he !  Steady,  steady ! "  he  added,  as  his  sister  suddenly 
sat  up  and  held  out  her  arms  to  be  lifted  to  her  feet.  "Are 
you  all  right,  dear1?  He  will  not  be  alongside  for  some 
little  time.  Don't  try  to  get  up  for  a  minute  or  two." 
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As  Madame  Flambard  supported  her  he  ran  down  into 
the  cabin,  poured  out  a  little  brandy  and  water,  and  ran  up 
stairs  again  with  the  glass.  "  There,  dear,  drink  this,  you 
must  be  strong  enough  to  greet  him  as  he  comes  alongside." 

She  drank  it  up,  and  then  he  helped  her  to  her  feet. 
She  stood  leaning  on  the  rail,  but  unable  to  see  the  boat 
through  her  tears.  Leigh  ran  up  a  few  of  the  ratlines  and 
waved  his  cap,  and  two  or  three  minutes  later  the  whole 
crew,  clustered  along  the  side,  raised  a  loud  cheer  as  the 
boat  came  near.  Patsey  held  out  her  arms  to  Jean,  who 
had,  after  his  first  eager  signal,  dropped  back  into  his  seat, 
and  sat  there  with  his  face  covered  in  his  hands  until 
within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  lugger,  then  he 
had  stood  up  again.  He  waved  his  cap  in  reply  to  the 
cheers  of  the  crew,  but  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Patsey. 
As  the  boat  came  alongside,  he  sprang  on  to  the  channel, 
swung  himself  over  the  rail,  Patsey  falling  into  his  arms 
as  his  feet  touched  the  deck.  The  others  all  drew  back, 
and  for  two  or  three  minutes  husband  and  wife  stood 
together;  then  Jean,  placing  Patsey  in  a  chair,  turned  and 
embraced  Leigh  warmly. 

"I  felt  sure  that  you  would  bring  her  back  safely,"  he 
said,  "I  never  allowed  myself  to  doubt  it  for  a  minute; 
and  as  soon  as  I  made  the  lugger  out  from  the  height 
there,  I  was  sure  that  she  was  on  board,  and  ran  down  to 
the  coast-guard  station,  and  Captain  Whiffler  and  the  crew 
were  in  her  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  Where  is  Louis  1 " 

"  Here  he  is ! "  Monsieur  Flambard  said,  coming  forward 
with  the  child  in  his  arms. 

Louis  knew  his  father  at  once,  and  greeted  him  with  a 
little  shout  of  pleasure. 

"And  you  too,  Flambard?"  Jean  said,  after  he  had  kissed 
and  embraced  his  boy.  "I  am  glad  indeed  that  you  too 
have  escaped  from  that  inferno  they  call  France." 


"FOR  TWO  OR  THREE  MINUTES  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE 
STOOD  TOGETHER." 
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"Yes,  and  my  wife  too,  Martin;  and,  like  your  wife,  we 
owe  our  safety  to  Leigh." 

Although  they  had  not  met  before,  Jean  and  Madame 
Flambard  shook  hands  as  warmly  as  if  they  had  been 
old  friends,  filled  as  they  were  by  a  common  happiness. 
Captain  Whiffler  now  came  on  board.  He  had  hitherto 
remained  in  the  boat  in  order  that  the  family  meetings 
should  be  got  over  before  he  showed  himself. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Master  Leigh,"  he  said,  shaking 
hands  as  he  spoke,  "though  I  certainly  should  not  have 
known  you  again.  You  ought  no  longer  to  be  called  Master 
Leigh,  for  you  are  a  grown  man.  We  have  talked  of  you 
often  and  often,  and  it  was  not  until  Captain  Martin  arrived, 
a  week  ago,  that  we  had  any  idea  of  what  had  become  of 
you.  Everyone  will  be  glad  to  know  that  you  are  safely 
back ;  and  you  too,  Mrs.  Martin.  Everyone  has  missed 
Miss  Patsey,  as  they  still  call  you  when  they  speak  of  you." 

Jean  had  been  shaking  hands  with  Lefaux  and  the 
crew,  and  now  returned.  "I  don't  know  how  we  stand 
with  this  craft,  captain.  She  has  come  into  port  of  her 
own  free-will  and  not  as  a  prize.  I  claim  that  she  is  the 
property  of  a  French  Royalist,  now  an  emigre";  and  as 
England,  so  far  from  being  at  war  with  French  Royalists, 
is  their  ally,  I  intend  to  transfer  her  to  my  wife,  and  to 
have  her  registered  as  an  English  ship." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  that  you  will  have  to  settle  that  with 
the  authorities,  Captain  Martin;  but  I  should  think  that 
you  are  right,  for  other  French  craft  have  come  across 
with  emigres,  and  have  always  been  allowed  to  return.  Is 
there  any  cargo  on  board?" 

"None,"  Leigh  said.  "She  left  Bordeaux  the  moment 
she  discharged  the  cargo  she  brought  there." 

As  they  dropped  anchor  off  the  island  another  boat  came 
alongside,  with  Mr.  Stansfield  and  his  two  sons,  and  there 
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was  again  a  scene  of  tender  greeting  between  them,  her, 
and  Leigh. 

"Where  is  Polly?"  Patsey  asked. 

"  She  was  married  two  years  ago,"  her  father  said,  "to 
Harry  King,  the  son  of  the  banker,  you  know.  Of  course 
she  lives  in  Poole  now.  And  so  this  is  your  little  boy  ?" 

"Yes,  but  he  cannot  understand  you  at  present.  We 
have  always  talked  French  with  him  since  the  troubles 
began,  as,  had  he  spoken  a  word  or  two  of  English,  it  might 
have  been  fatal  to  him  and  to  us;  but  he  will  soon  pick  it 
up  now  he  is  among  you  all." 

It  was  a  happy  party  indeed  that  evening  at  Nether- 
stock,  where  Mr.  Stansfield  had  insisted  that  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Flambard  should  stay  till  they  could  find  a  lodging 
to  suit  them  in  Poole.  Madame  Martin  and  her  daughter 
Louise  arrived  a  few  minutes  after  the  others  had  reached 
the  house,  as  Jean  had  sent  off  a  boy  to  tell  them  as  soon 
as  he  made  out  the  lugger,  and  a  little  later  Patsey's  sister 
Polly  came  over  from  Poole. 

At  first  innumerable  questions  were  asked  on  each  side, 
and  then  Leigh  related  all  that  had  happened  since  they 
left  Le  Mans.  Monsieur  Flambard  interrupted  when  it 
came  to  the  point  where  Leigh  had  rescued  him  and  his 
wife,  and  gave  full  particulars  of  it  to  Jean,  who  translated 
it  to  the  others.  Then  it  came  to  Jean's  turn. 

"  I  was  with  Rochejaquelein,"  he  said.  "  We  had  made 
our  last  charge  down  on  the  head  of  the  enemy's  column. 
It  was  hot  work.  Desailles  was  shot  through  the  head 
close  by  my  side,  and  as  we  rode  off  I  felt  my  horse 
stumble,  arid  knew  that  it  was  hit.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  my  sword  fell  from  my  hand,  my  right  arm  being 
broken  by  a  musket  ball.  La  Rochejaquelein  had  given 
orders  that  this  charge  was  to  be  the  last.  He  knew  that 
by  this  time  the  main  part  of  the  army  would  have  left  the 
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town.  My  horse  lagged  behind  the  others,  and  I  was  just 
turning  it  to  ride  to  our  meeting-place  when  it  fell  under 
me.  I  decided  at  once  not  to  attempt  to  come  to  the 
rendezvous.  In  the  first  place,  I  felt  sure  that  you  had 
already  followed  out  my  instructions ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
had  I  joined  you  I  should  have  ruined  your  chance  of 
escape.  Being  dismounted,  I  should  have  hampered  your 
flight,  and  even  had  we  escaped  pursuit,  your  having  a 
man  with  a  broken  arm  with  you  would  everywhere  have 
roused  suspicion.  I  therefore  determined  to  go  as  far  as  I 
could,  and  then  hide  in  a  wood  and  shift  for  myself. 

"  I  got  a  peasant  who  was  running  past  me  to  stop  for 
a  moment  and  bind  my  arm  tightly  Avith  my  sash.  It 
was  broken  high  up.  I  walked  for  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  army  had  re 
treated.  The  peasant  who  had  bound  my  arm  up  accom 
panied  me.  I  found  that  he  came  from  a  farm  near  us; 
he  had  recognized  me  at  once,  but  I  had  not  noticed  who 
it  was.  I  told  him  to  try  and  save  himself,  but  he  would 
not  hear  of  it.  '  Monsieur  will  require  my  aid,'  he  said, 
'  and  it  is  my  duty  to  render  it.  Besides,  I  am  as  likely  to 
escape  one  way  as  the  other.  Monsieur  knows  more  about 
the  roads  than  I  do,  and  will  be  able  to  direct  me.'  Of 
course,  I  assented,  for  I  was  glad  indeed  to  have  him  with 
me.  As  soon  as  we  hid  up  in  a  wood  he  cut  two  strips  of 
bark  off  the  trunk  of  a  young  tree,  cut  off  the  sleeve  of  my 
coat  and  shirt,  put  the  arm  straight,  and  with  a  strip  torn 
off  my  sash  first  bandaged  it,  and  then  applied  the  two  pieces 
of  bark  as  splints,  and  finally  bound  another  bandage  round 
them. 

"He  had  carried  with  him  the  blanket  and  valises  he 
had  taken  off  the  saddle.  The  latter  contained  a  bottle 
of  wine  and  some  food,  and  on  this  we  lived  for  three 
days;  then  I  determined  upon  starting.  He  went  out  in 
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the  evening  and  managed  to  buy  at  a  cottage  two  loaves 
of  bread  and  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine.  We  divided 
these.  Then  I  put  on  my  disguise,  and  we  started  in 
different  directions,  he  making  south  for  the  river,  which  I 
trust  the  good  fellow  managed  to  reach  and  cross  safely, 
while  I  struck  north.  My  wine  and  bread  lasted  me  for 
four  days,  by  which  time  I  had  arrived  at  Louviers  on  the 
Seine.  I  was  now  a  hundred  miles  from  Le  Mans,  and 
altogether  beyond  the  line  of  action.  I  felt  comparatively 
safe.  My  arm  was  so  painful,  however,  that  I  felt  that  at 
whatever  risk  I  must  see  a  surgeon.  I  went  first  to  an 
inn,  where  my  appearance  as  a  stranger  and  without  means 
of  conveyance  excited  the  surprise  of  the  landlord. 

"  *  You  are  hurt,  monsieur,'  he  said. 

"'Yes;  my  horse  fell  under  me  and  threw  me  heavily, 
and  broke  my  arm.  Before  I  could  recover  myself  it  had 
run  away.  Fortunately  a  peasant  who  was  going  by  ban 
daged  my  arm  up,  and  I -was  able  to  walk  on  here.  Who  is 
the  best  surgeon  in  the  place?' 

"  He  mentioned  the  name  of  the  doctor,  and  said  that  he 
had  the  reputation  of  being  very  skilful  and  kind.  He 
offered  to  send  for  him,  but,  being  close  by,  I  said  that  I 
would  rather  go  to  him.  The  man's  face  gave  me  confi 
dence  as  soon  as  I  entered.  I  knew  that  it  would  be  of 
no  use  to  tell  him  the  story  of  a  fall,  and  I  said  at  once, 
'Monsieur,  I  believe  doctors  are  like  confessors,  and  that 
they  keep  the  secrets  of  their  patients.' 

"He  smiled.     'Monsieur  has  a  secret,  then?' 

" '  I  have,'  I  said.  '  I  have  had  my  arm  broken  by  a 
musket-ball — it  does  not  matter  how  or  when,  does  it?' 

'"In  no  way,'  he  said;  'my  business  is  simply  to  do 
what  I  can  for  you.' 

" '  It  is  seven  days  old,'  I  said,  '  and  is  horribly  painful 
and  inflamed.' 
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"He  examined  the  wound.  'The  bone  is  badly  broken,' 
he  said.  '  It  is  well  for  you  that  it  has  been  bound  up 
with  some  skill,  and  that  these  rough  splints  have  kept  it 
in  its  place.  Of  course,  what  you  require  is  rest  and  quiet. 
Without  cutting  down  to  the  bone  I  cannot  tell  how  badly 
it  is  splintered,  and  in  the  state  of  inflammation  that  it  is 
now  in  I  could  not  venture  upon  that.  I  can  only  re- 
bandage  it  again,  and  give  you  a  lotion  to  pour  over  it 
from  time  to  time.  Tell  me  frankly  what  you  are;  you 
can  trust  me.' 

"  '  I  am  a  sailor,'  I  said,  '  captain  of  my  own  craft.  I  am 
also  a  Vendean,  and  as  the  cause  is  now  lost,  I  am  making 
my  way  down  to  the  sea.  I  hope  in  some  way  or  other  to 
make  my  escape  to  England,  where  I  have  friends,  my  wife 
being  an  Englishwoman.  What  I  require  more  than  any 
thing  is  a  suit  of  sailor's  clothes.' 

" '  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  help  you,  my  friend.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  think  that  France  can  be  regenerated 
by  the  slaughter  of  the  whole  of  the  best  of  her  people, 
and  by  all  power  being  given  to  the  worst.  Let  me  see; 
I  cannot  go  and  buy  sailor's  clothes  myself,  but  my  old  ser 
vant  can  be  trusted  absolutely.  There  is  a  shop  down  by 
the  river  where  such  things  are  sold.  I  will  get  her  to  go 
down  there  and  say  that  she  has  a  nephew  just  arrived 
from  sea,  and  that  she  wants  to  give  him  a  new  rig-out,  but 
as  he  has  hurt  himself,  and  cannot  come,  she  must  choose  it. 
What  is  your  height?' 

"  'About  five  foot  ten,'  Martin  said. 

"  'And  how  broad  round  the  shoulders?' 

'"  Forty -three  inches.  I  have  plenty  of  money  to  pay 
for  all  that  is  necessary,  and  more;'  and  I  took  out  my  roll 
of  assignats. 

" '  Since  you  are  well  provided,'  he  said,  '  I  will  take 
some.  The  people  are  very  poor,  and  we  all  suffer  to- 
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gather.  They  pay  me  when  they  can,  and  so  that  I  can 
make  ends  meet  I  am  well  content.' 

"  In  an  hour  the  woman  returned  with  a  suit  of  rough 
sailor's  clothes,  and  you  may  imagine  how  glad  I  was  to 
put  them  on,  the  doctor  helping  me  on  with  the  jacket. 

"  '  Now,'  he  said  when  I  had  dressed  and  eaten  some 
food  the  old  servant  had  set  before  me,  '  it  happens  that  at 
daybreak  to-morrow  one  of  my  patients,  the  master  of  a 
river  boat,  is  starting  on  the  turn  of  tide  for  Honfleur.  I 
will  first  go  round  to  the  auberge  and  tell  the  landlord  that 
your  arm  is  badly  broken,  and  that  I  shall  keep  you  here 
for  the  night,  as  you  will  require  attention;  then  I  will  go 
to  the  captain  and  arrange  for  your  passage.  When  I  tell 
him  that  you  are  a  patient  of  mine,  and  that  I  should  be 
obliged  if  he  would  find  you  some  quiet  lodging  at  Hon 
fleur,  where  you  can  remain  till  your  arm  is  better  and  you 
are  fit  to  be  about  again,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  manage 
it.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  I  shall  let  him  understand 
that  you  don't  want  inquiries  made  about  you.  Now,  you 
had  better  lie  down  on  a  bed  upstairs  and  try  to  sleep.  I 
will  call  you  in  time  to  go  down  to  the  boat.' 

"'There  is  no  fear  of  my  getting  you  into  trouble?'  I 
asked.  '  I  would  rather  go  on  to  Honfleur  by  road  at  once, 
than  do  so.' 

"'There  is  no  fear  of  that;  the  maire  is  a  friend  and 
patient  of  mine.  And  if,  as  may  be  the  case,  the  landlord 
mentions  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  and  his  coming  to  me,  I 
shall  simply  tell  the  maire  that  your  arm  being  badly 
broken,  I  kept  you  for  the  night,  and  then  sent  you  on  by 
boat;  and  that  as  for  papers,  not  being  a  gendarme,  I 
never  thought  of  asking  you  for  them.' 

"  The  next  morning  he  dressed  my  arm  again,  and  then 
himself  took  me  down  to  the  boat  and  handed  me  over  to 
its  skipper.  He  absolutely  refused  any  payment  for  his 
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services,  but  I  insisted  on  his  receiving  a  couple  of  hundred 
francs  in  assignats  for  the  use  of  his  poorer  patients. 

The  skipper  carried  out  his  instructions  to  the  letter. 
We  got  to  Honfleur  after  dark  on  the  day  after  starting, 
and  he  went  with  me  to  the  cottage  of  a  widow  of  his 
acquaintance. 

"He  said  to  her,  'Mother,  I  want  you  to  take  care  of  this 
young  sailor;  he  has  broken  his  arm  and  wants  nursing. 
He  does  not  want  his  being  here  to  be  known,  because  he 
is  afraid  he  might  be  packed  off  in  one  of  the  ships  of 
war  as  soon  as  he  recovers.  I  suppose  you  can  manage 
that?' 

"'Oh,  yes!'  she  said;  'I  have  very  few  visitors,  and  no 
one  would  guess  that  I  have  anyone  upstairs.' 

"'He  has  plenty  of  money  to  pay  your  charges.  Now  I 
will  leave  him  with  you,  and  will  look  in  to-morrow  to  see 
how  he  is  getting  on.' 

"  I  stayed  there  a  fortnight,  by  which  time  the  inflam 
mation  had  pretty  well  subsided.  No  one  could  be  kinder 
than  the  old  woman  was.  She  used  to  bathe  my  arm  by 
the  hour,  and  she  fed  me  up  with  broth.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  I  felt  ready  for  work,  though  my  arm  was  of 
course  useless.  So,  having  paid  my  account,  I  went  down 
boldly  to  the  river  and  crossed  to  Harfleur,  and  then  went 
on  to  Havre.  I  stayed  there  for  a  couple  of  days  at  a 
sailors'  cabaret,  where  they  supposed  that  I  belonged  to  a 
vessel  in  port,  and  no  questions  were  asked. 

"  Finding  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  pass  the  gun-boat 
lying  there,  I  walked  up  to  Fecamp,  picked  out  a  likely- 
looking  boat  afloat  by  the  quay,  and  at  night  got  on  board, 
rowed  quietly  out,  and  then  managed  to  get  the  sail  hoisted. 
The  wind  was  off-shore,  and  by  the  morning  I  was  out  of 
sight  of  the  French  coast.  I  laid  my  course  for  Portsmouth, 
and  landed  there  that  evening.  Being  fortunately  able  to 
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speak  English,  I  had  only  to  leave  the  boat  tied  up  to  the 
quay  and  go  up  to  a  small  inn  close  by.  I  slept  there, 
crossed  to  Gosport,  and  walked  to  Southampton  the  next 
morning,  and  got  into  Poole  on  the  following  day,  and 
soon  found  where  my  mother  and  sister  were  staying.  So 
you  see  I  had  altogether  very  little  adventure  on  my  way 
from  Le  Mans.  Since  then  I  have  spent  most  of  my  time 
up  here  sweeping  the  water  with  your  father's  glass.  I 
had  been  watching  the  Henriette  for  hours  before  she  came 
near  enough  for  me  to  be  sure  that  it  was  she,  though,  of 
course,  I  could  see  that  she  was  a  French-rigged  boat. 

"As  soon  as  I  made  her  out  I  sent  off  word  to  my 
mother  and  ran  down  to  the  coast-guard  station.  I  felt  sure 
that  you  were  on  board,  for  otherwise  the  lugger  would 
not  have  come  over  here.  Still,  of  course  I  could  not  be 
absolutely  certain  until  I  saw  that  the  figure  I  could  make 
out  standing  on  the  rail  was  that  of  a  woman." 

It  was  some  little  time  before  their  plans  were  finally 
decided  upon.  It  was  evident  that  at  present  no  trade 
could  be  done  in  French  wines.  However,  as  Jean,  his 
mother,  and  his  friend  Flambard  had  sufficient  capital  to 
enable  them  to  live  without  trade  for  some  time,  they 
agreed  that  they  should  establish  themselves  at  once  in 
London  as  wine  merchants.  Flambard  had  correspondents 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  whom  he  could  obtain  wine  of 
these  countries,  and  they  agreed  that  Poole  did  not  offer 
opportunities  for  carrying  on  any  considerable  trade.  Both 
insisted  that  Leigh  should  become  a  member  of  the  firm, 
and  a  month  after  their  arrival  at  Poole  the  party  moved 
up  to  London.  Madame  Martin,  her  daughter,  Jean,  and 
his  wife  took  a  house  between  them  at  Hackney,  and 
Monsieur  Flambard  and  his  wife  established  themselves  in 
another  a  few  hundred  yards  away. 

From  time  to  time  came  scraps  of  news  from  across  the 
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Channel.  La  Kochejaquelein  and  Stofflet,  after  being 
separated  from  their  followers  when  crossing  the  Loire,  had 
gathered  a  small  band  together,  and  gained  some  successes 
over  parties  of  the  enemy.  Two  grenadiers,  after  one  of 
these  skirmishes,  were  on  the  point  of  being  shot  by  the 
peasants  when  Henri  came  up  to  save  their  lives.  One  of 
the  prisoners,  however,  recognizing  the  gallant  leader  of  the 
Vend^ans,  raised  his  musket  and  shot  him  dead.  It  was 
not  for  two  years  after  this  that  the  struggle  was  finally 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  for  the  heroic  people  of  La  Vendee 
continued  to  resist  all  the  efforts  of  their  enemies  until 
Stofflet  and  Charette  were  captured  and  executed,  the  one 
in  February,  1796,  the  other  in  the  following  month.  The 
moderation  and  judgment  of  General  Hoche  finally  brought 
about  the  end  of  a  war  which  stands  unexampled  in  history 
for  the  noble  resistance  offered  by  a  small  body  of  peasants 
to  the  power  of  a  great  country. 

As  soon  as  Monsieur  Flambard  heard  from  his  corre 
spondents  abroad  that  a  consignment  of  wine  was  on  its 
way  they  took  an  office,  for  it  had  already  been  agreed  that, 
having  no  connection  for  sales  to  private  customers,  they 
would  work  only  as  wholesale  merchants,  dealing  with  the 
trade  and  with  large  hotels  and  other  establishments,  con 
tenting  themselves  with  the  smallest  possible  rate  of  profit 
until  they  made  a  connection,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  years  they  were  doing  a  considerable  business.  The 
Henriette  sailed  for  France  shortly  after  their  arrival  in 
Poole,  as  the  crew  preferred  returning  home.  Lefaux  was 
to  trade  as  before,  and,  being  so  well  known  at  all  the 
western  ports,  was  certain  of  obtaining  freights.  He  was 
to  pay  wages  and  all  other  expenses,  and  to  transmit  the 
balance  as  opportunity  occurred.  Three  years  later,  when 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  had  calmed  down,  Jean 
managed  to  get  a  letter  sent  to  the  priest  of  their  village, 
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asking  him  to  inquire  about  Marthe,  and  after  a  consider 
able  time  an  answer  was  received,  saying  that  she  and 
Francois  had  reached  home  in  safety,  had  been  married 
shortly  after  their  return,  and  were  doing  well,  having,  with 
their  joint  savings,  purchased  at  a  very  low  price  one  of 
Jean's  confiscated  farms. 

Ten  years  later  the  firm  of  Flambard,  Martin,  &  Stans- 
field  were  doing  a  large  business,  and  when  the  war  came 
to  a  termination,  and  trade  with  Bordeaux,  Charente,  and 
Nantes  was  renewed,  M.  Flambard  returned  to  Bordeaux, 
and  having  a  large  connection  there,  the  firm  soon  became 
known  as  the  largest  importers  of  foreign  wines  in  London. 
Madame  Martin  had  long  before  that  died.  Patsey  was  the 
mother  of  three  boys  and  two  girls,  and  Leigh  had  a  separate 
establishment  of  his  own,  and  had  been  for  fifteen  years  a 
married  man.  Mr.  Stansfield  was  still  alive,  and  things 
went  on  at  Netherstock  in  very  much  the  same  fashion  as 
before  Patsey  left  home.  Jacques  Martin  had  been  one  of 
the  many  who  were  guillotined  when  the  terror  came  to  an 
end  after  the  death  of  Robespierre. 


THE  END. 
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"Mr.  Henty  resumes  the  absorbing  story  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  carries  it  on  as  far  as 
the  battle  of  Salamanca.  The  Irish  hero's  further  adventures  by  land  and  sea  will  be  found 
extremely  entertaining,  told  as  they  are,  in  stimulating  fashion.  Mr.  Henty  offers  several 
clever  and  humorous  sketches  of  Irish  character,  and  the  book  should  prove  not  less  success 
ful  than  its  predecessors." — Daily  Telegraph. 

Both  Sides  the  Border:  A  Tale  of  Hotspur  and  Glendower.     By 
G.  A.  HENTY.     6s. 

"  We  are  carried  back  to  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  early  fifteenth  century,  and  to  the 
troubles  which,  on  the  northern  and  the  Welsh  border,  found  ample  field  for  men  of  courage 
and  daring.  No  boy  will  read  this  stirring  story  without  acquiring  a  clear  knowledge  of  his 
torical  events." — Record. 

"  Owen  Glendower  is  described  with  great  vigour,  and  the  peppery  Hotspur  is  also  drawn 
with  skill.  The  tale  is  full  of  movement;  plenty  of  romance  is  woven  round  the  principal  to 
make  him  a  small  idol  with  the  youthful  reader." — Public  Opinion. 

With  Frederick  the  Great :   A  Tale  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.     By 
G.  A.  HENTY.     6s. 

"The  story  is  one  of  Mr.  Henty's  best,  and  so  cleverly  is  history  interwoven  with  fiction 
that  the  boy  who  reads  it  will  know  as  much  about  the  Seven  Years'  War  as  many  an  adult 
student  of  Carlyle's  masterpiece."— Standard. 

With   Moore    at    Corimna:    A  Tale  of  the  Peninsular  War.      By 
G.  A.  HENTY.     6s. 

"A  very  spirited  story,  well  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  best  of  Mr.  Henty's  work. 
Terence  O'Connor,  up  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  tale,  has. done  little  but  get  into 
mischief,  but  as  soon  as  he  feels  the  responsibility  of  being  one  of  Mr.  Henty's  heroes, 
combines  discretion  with  courage,  not  forgetting,  however,  to  spice  the  mixture  with  a  little 
fun."— Spectator. 

A  Knight  Of  the  White  CrOSS:  A  Tale  of  the  Siege  of  Khodes. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY.     6s. 

"Mr.  Henty  is  as  vigorous  as  ever  in  the  narrative  of  his  heroes'  exploits,  and  the  valiant 
resistance  of  the  Knights  against  the  Sultan's  great  host.  Boys  will  be  fascinated  with  this 
vivid  and  lifelike  picture  of  what  we  can  only  regard  as  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
mediaeval  chivalry— the  long  and  stubborn  fight  made  by  the  successive  defenders  of  Jeru 
salem,  Acre,  Rhodes,  and  finally  Malta,  against  overwhelming  odds."— Spectator. 
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"The  story  conveys  a  graphic  idea  of  the  troubles  brought  about  by  the  Fire  of  London  and 
the  Great  Plague.  The  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  carry  away  a  vivid  impression -of  the  vast 
city  wrapped  in  a  pall  of  death  and  then  swept  by  a  pillar  of  flame.  The  illustrations 
are  decidedly  above  the  average  of  merit,  and  have  evidently  been  drawn  with  careful  regard 
to  historic  veracity." — Daily  Telegiaph. 

At    AglncOUrt:    A  Tale  of  the  White   Hoods  of   Paris.     By  G.  A. 
HENTY.     6s. 

"  Mr.  Henty  has  taken  for  his  subject  the  war  between  the  houses  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy. 
It  has  the  general  characteristics  of  his  work — spirit,  abundance  of  incident,  and  a  sufficiently 
careful  presentment  of  the  features  of  the  time."— Spectator. 

The   Lion  Of  St.  Mark:  A  Tale  of  Venice  in  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
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By  G.  A.  HENTY.     6s. 

"  By  England's  Aid  carries  on  the  story  of  the  struggle  of  the  Netherlands  for  indepen 
dence — carries  it,  in  fact,  till  the  fall  of  Ostend.  Mr.  Henty  takes  care  to  introduce  into  Iris 
story  the  principal  events  of  the  war,  and  his  descriptions  of  battles  and  sieges  are  lucid  and 
picturesque. " — Spectator. 

With  Wolfe  in  Canada:  or,  The  Winning  of  a  Continent.    By  G.  A. 
HENTY.     6s. 

"A  model  of  what  a  boys'  story-book  should  be.  Mr.  Henty  has  a  great  power  of  infusing 
into  the  dead  facts  of  history  new  life,  and  as  no  pains  are  spared  by  him  to  ensure  accuracy, 
his  books  supply  useful  aids  to  study  as  well  as  amusement." — School  Guardian. 

Bonnie   Prince  Charlie:    A  Tale  of   Fontenoy  and   Culloden.      By 
G.  A.  HENTY.     6s. 

"A  book  for  boys,  very  much  as  Quentin  Durward  is  a  book  for  boys.  As  its  name  indicates, 
it  deals  with  Jacobite  intrigues  and  the  Jacobite  rising  in  1745.  But  Mr.  Henty,  with  the 
help  of  Ronald  Leslie,  succeeds  very  skilfully  in  introducing  into  his  story  the  old  connection 
between  Scotland  and  France.  Ronald's  adventures  on  French  ground  are  even  better  than  liis 
hairbreadth  escapes  in  Scotland.  Then  Mr.  Henty,  by  his  portraits  of  Malcolm  Anderson  and 
his  douce  brother,  the  bailie,  has  accomplished  the  task  of  reproducing  old  Scotch  humour 
as  illustrated  by  character."— A cademy. 
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HENTY.     6s. 

"Mr.  Henty's  graphic  prose  pictures  of  the  hopeless  Jewish  resistance  to  Roman  sway  adds 
another  leaf  to  his  record  of  the  famous  wars  of  the  world.  The  book  is  one  of  Mr.  Henty's 
cleverest  efforts."— -Graphic. 

True  tO  the  Old  Flag:  A  Tale  of  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY.     6s. 

"Does  justice  to  the  pluck  and  determination  of  the  British  soldiers.  The  son  of  an 
American  loyalist,  who  remains  true  to  our  flag,  falls  among  the  hostile  redskins  in  that  very 
Huron  country  which  has  been  endeared  to  us  by  the  exploits  of  Hawkeye  and  Chingach- 
gook." — Times. 

With    Lee   in  Virginia :    A  Story  of  the  American  Civil  War.     By 

G.  A.  HENTY.     6s. 

"The  story  is  a  capital  one  and  full  of  variety.  Young  Wingfleld,  who  is  conscientious, 
spirited,  and  'hard  as  nails',  would  have  been  a  man  after  the  very  heart  of  Stonewall 
Jackson." — Times. 

Redskin  and  Cow-boy :  A  Tale  of  the  Western  Plains.     By  G.  A. 
HENTY.     6s. 

"It  has  a  good  plot;  it  abounds  in  action;  the  scenes  are  equally  spirited  and  realistic. 
The  pictures  of  life  on  a  cattle  ranche  are  most  graphically  painted,  as  are  the  manners  of 
the  refikless  but  jovial  cow-boys." — Times. 

The    Lion    Of   the    North:    A  Tale  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the 
Wars  of  Religion.     By  G.  A.  HENTY.     6s. 

"  A  praiseworthy  attempt  to  interest  British  youth  in  the  great  deeds  of  the  Scotch  Brigade 
in  the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus.  Mackay.  Hepburn,  and  Munro  live  again  in  Mr.  Henty's 
pages  as  those  deserve  to  live  whose  disciplined  bands  really  formed  the  germ  of  the  modern 
British  army." — Athenceum. 

With   Clive   in   India:  or,  The  Beginnings  of  an  Empire.     By  G.  A. 
HENTY.     6s. 

"Those  who  know  something  about  India  will  be  the  most  ready  to  thank  Mr.  Henty 
for  giving  them  this  instructive  volume  to  place  in  the  hands  of  their  children."— Academy. 
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(1821-1827.)     By  G.  A.  HENTY.     6s. 

"There  are  adventures  of  all  kinds  for  the  hero  and  his  friends,  whose  pluck  and  ingenuity 
in  extricating  themselves  from  awkward  fixes  are  always  equal  to  the  occasion.  It  is  an  ex 
cellent  story,  and  if  the  proportion  of  history  is  smaller  than  usual,  the  whole  result  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired." — Journal  of  Education. 

The   Dash    for   KhartOUm:  A  Tale  of  the  Nile  Expedition  of  1884. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY.     6s. 

"It  is  literally  true  that  the  narrative  never  flags  for  a  moment;  the  incidents  which  fall 
to  he  recorded  after  the  dash  for  Khartoum  has  been  made  and  failed  are  quite  as  interesting 
as  those  which  precede  it."— Academy. 
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The    Young1    Carthaginian:    A  Story  of  the  Times  of  Hannibal. 
By  G.  A.  HKNTY.     6s. 

"  From  first  to  last  nothing  stays  the  interest  of  the  narrative.  It  bears  us  along  as  on 
a  stream  whose  current  varies  in  direction,  but  never  loses  its  force."— Saturday  Review. 

Through    the    Fray:    A   Story   of  the   Luddite   Eiots.      By  G.  A. 
HENTY.     6s. 

"  >Ir.  Henty  inspires  a  love 
for  straightforwardness,  truth, 
and  courage.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  many  good  books 
he  has  produced,  and  deserves 
to  be  classed  with  his  facing 
Death." — Standard. 

Captain      Bayley's 

Heir:  A  Tale  of 
the  Gold  Fields. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY.  6s. 

"A  "Westminster  boy  who 
makes  his  way  in  the  world  by 
hard  work,  good  temper,  and 
unfailing  courage.  The  de 
scriptions  given  of  life  on  ooard 
aflat  on  the  Mississippi,  of  the 
march  of  a  gold-seeking  cara 
van,  and  of  the  race  for  wealth 
at  the  California!!  gold-mines, 
are  just  what  a  healthy  intelli 
gent  lad  should  delight  in." 

—St.  James's  Gazette. 

St.    Bartholomew's 

Eve:  A  Tale  of  the 
Huguenot  Wars.  By 
G.  A.  HENTY.  6s. 

"The  story  opens  at  the  time 
of  the  conference  at  Poissy, 
mid  the  hero  goes  to  join  his 
French  relations  and  flght  for 
the  Huguenot  cause.  In  the 
course  of  his  adventures  he 
comes  in  contact  with  the  distinguished  people  of  the  day.  Characters  and  scenes  are  alike 
effectively  described  as  Philip  passes  from  one  thrilling  situation  to  another.  The  book  is  all 
that  could  be  wished  from  a  boy's  point  of  view."— Journal  of  Education. 

BeriC     the     Briton:    A   Story   of  the   Eoman   Invasion.     By  G.  A. 

HENTY.     6s. 

"  We  are  not  aware  that  anyone  has  given  us  quite  so  vigorous  a  picture  of  Britain  in  the 
days  of  the  Eoman  conquest.  Mr.  Henty  has  done  his  utmost  to  make  an  impressive  picture 
of  the  haughty  Roman  character,  with  its  indomitable  courage,  sternness,  and  discipline. 
Beric  is  good  all  through."— Spectator. 


"  Tt  was  with  the  ureatest  difficulty  that  he  guarded  his  head." 
Reduced  from  "BOTH  SIDES  THE  BORDER".     (See  page  1.) 
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'  What  would  boys  do  without  Mr.  Henty?   Ever  fresh  and  vigorous,  his  books  have  at  once 
the  solidity  of  history  and  the  charm  of  romance." — Journal  of  Education. 
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In   Freedom's   Cause:    A  Story  of  Wallace  and  Bruce.      By  G.  A. 

HENTY.     6s. 

"His  tale  is  full  of  stirring  action,  and  will  commend  itself  to  boys."—Athencnun. 
"Scarcely  anywhere  have  we  seen  in  prose  a  more  lucid  and  spirit-stirring  description  of 
Bannockburn." — Dumfries  Standard. 

With  Coehrane  the  Dauntless:  A  Tale  of  the  Exploits  of  Lord 

Cochrane  in  South  American  Waters.     By  G.  A.  HENTY.     6s. 

"  Mr.  Henty  has  taken  for  his  hero  the  brilliant  naval  commander,  Lord  Cochrane,  whose 
daring  and  genius  were  exerted  on  behalf  of  oppressed  nationalities.  From  Java  to  Chili, 
from  Peru  back  to  Brazil,  the  doughty  Cochrane  fought  many  a  hard  tight,  and  with  him 
went  the  hero  of  the  story,  Stephen  Embleton.  It  is  a  spirited  narrative,  giving  glimpses  of 
many  lands,  and  it  holds  the  reader  fascinated  to  the  last  page.'  —Tall  Mall  Gazette. 

By    Right    Of   Conquest:    or,  With  Cortez  in  Mexico.     By  G.  A. 
HENTY.     6s. 

"  Mr.  Henty  revels  in  a  field  of  rich  description.  Nothing  can  be  more  dramatic  than  the 
resolute  advance  of  Spain's  famous  infantry  under  the  iron  '  conqueror",  the  dismal  retreat 
of  the  'sorrowful  night',  and  the  tales  of  treasures  amassed  through  generations,  to  be  pillaged 
by  the  freebooters  of  Old  Spain.  But  Mr.  Henty  introduces  an  English  element.  Roger 
Hawkshaw  falls  into  the  hands  of  friendly  Indians.  .  .  .  He  makes  a  love  match  with  a 
beautiful  Aztec  princess,  and  considering  the  success  with  which  he  surmounted  conversa 
tional  difficulties,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Roger  was  a  very  clever  fellow." — Times. 

By  Pike  and  Dyke :  A  Tale  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.     By 
G.  A.  HENTY.     6s. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  good  reading  in  the  book.  The  mission  of  Xed  to  deliver  letters  from 
William  the  Silent  to  his  adherents  at  Brussels,  the  fight  of  the  Good  Venture  with  the 
Spanish  man-of-war,  the  battle  on  the  ice  at  Amsterdam,  the  siege  of  Haarlem,  are  all  told 
with  a  vividness  and  skill  worthy  of  Mr.  Henty  at  his  best.  The  book  will  interest  boys 
in  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  noble  struggles  in  the  history  of  the  world." — Academy. 

Wulf    the    SaXOn:    A  Story  of  the   Norman  Conquest.      By  G.   A. 
HEXTY.     6s. 

"As  excellent  as  a  chapter  of  English  history,  as  well  as  fascinating  as  a  work  of  fiction.  The 
hero  rises  by  dint  of  courage  to  be  one  of  the  most  trusted  attendants  of  the  king.  The  actors 
in  the  drama  of  the  Conquest  move  before  us  in  a  lifelike  manner.  The  points  of  the  Saxon 
character  are  hit  off  very  happily,  and  the  life  of  the  period  is  ably  reconstructed."— Spectator. 

ThPOUgh  the  Sikh  War:   A  Tale  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Ptinjaub. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY.     6s. 

"The  picture  of  the  Punjaub  during  its  last  years  of  independence,  the  description  of 
the  battles,  and  the  portraiture  of  native  character,  seem  admirably  true.  We  have  never 
read  a  more  vivid  and  faithful  narrative  of  military  adventure  in  India.  '—Academy. 

Under   Drake's   Flag:    A   Tale   of  the   Spanish   Main.      By  G.  A. 
HENTY.     6s. 

"There  is  not  a  dull  chapter,  nor,  indeed,  a  dull  paee  in  the  book;  the  author  has  so 
carefully  worked  up  his  subject  that  the  exciting  deeds  of  his  heroes  are  never  incongruous  01- 
absurd.  "—Observer. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   BOOKS   FOR   YOUNG   PEOPLE. 


BY    G.   A.    HENTY. 

"  G.  A.  Henty  more  than  holds  his  own  as  the  prince  of  story-tellers  for  boys." 

—St.  James's  Gazette. 

In  crown  8eo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges.      With  8  page  illustrations 
by  eminent  artists.    Price  5s.  each. 

At  AbOUkiP  and  Acre :  A  Story  of  Napoleon's  Invasion  of  Egypt. 
By  G.  A.  HKNTY.     5s. 

"  It  has  all  the  flavour  and 
excitement  of  fiction,  and  lias 
the  added  charm  of  telling  of 
achievements  which  are  part 
of  the  national  history.  No 
better  background  for  a  tale 
of  heroism  and  romance  than 
the  campaign  in  which  Eng 
land  drove  Napoleon  out  of 
Egypt  could  be  desired.  A 
thoroughly  patriotic  story, 
with  brisk  action  and  inci 
dents  crowding  upon  each 
other.  "-Tablet. 

A  March  on  Lon 
don:  A  Story  of  Wat 

Tyler's       Insurrection. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY.     5s. 

"The  story  of  Wat  Tyler's 
ever-famous  insurrection  is  set 
forth  with  a  degree  of  cunning 
and  an  eye  for  effect  that  may 
always  he  looked  for  in  the 
work  that  comes  from  this 
practised  hand.  Mr.  Henty 
deals  with  troublesome  times 
and  with  characters  that  have 
left  their  mark  on  the  pages 
of  history.  He  is  fresh,  virile, 
and  never  dull,  and  this  volume 
must  needs  add  to  his  reputa 
tion.  " — Daily  Telegraph. 


"  Well,  my  lad,  who  are  you?" 
On    the    IPPaWaddV  Reduced  from"  AT  ABOUKIE  AND  ACRE". 

A  Story  of  the  first  Burmese  War.     By  G.  A.  HENTY.     5s. 

"Altogether  this  is  a  capital  story,  and  the  descriptions  of  the  Burmese  cities  are  very 
good." — Times. 

"Stanley  Brook's  pluck  is  even  greater  than  his  luck,  and  he  is  precisely  the  hoy  to  hearten 
with  emulation  the  boys  who  read  his  stirring  story." — Saturday  Review. 

In  the  Heart  Of  the  Rockies:  A  Story  of  Adventure  in  Colorado. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY.     5s. 

"  From  chapter  to  chapter  Mr.  Henty  leads  us  on,  through  dangers  of  all  sorts.  The 
descriptions  of  the  fighting  with  the  Indians  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the  warfare  that  pioneers  of 
thirty  years  ago  waged  against  the  relentless  Sioux  and  Navahoes.  The  characters  are  as  good 
as  ever;  perhaps  the  best  are  the  two  Indians,  Leaping  Horse  and  Hunting  Dog,  who  are  en 
dowed  with  all  the  craft  of  war.  The  story  moves  briskly,  and  boys  will  be  fascinated  with 
the  thrilling  adventures  of  Tom  Wade  and  his  uncle,  Straight  Harry."— Spectator. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   BOOKS   FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

BY   G.    A.    HENTY. 

"Ask  for  Henty,  and  see  that  you  get  him."— Punch. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges.      With  8  page  illustrations 
by  eminent  artists.     Price  5s.  each. 

Through    Russian    SHOWS:    A   Story  of  Napoleon's  Retreat   from 
Moscow.     By  G.  A.  HENTY.     5s. 

•'Julian,  the  hero  of  the  story,  early  excites  our  admiration  and  is  altogether  a  fine 
character  such  as  boys  will  delight  in,  whilst  the  story  of  the  campaign  is  very  graphically 
told." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

One  Of  the  28th:  A  Tale  of  Waterloo.     By  G.  A.  HENTY.     5s. 

"  Written  with  Homeric  vigour  and  heroic  inspiration.  It  is  graphic,  picturesque,  and 
dramatically  effective  .  .  .  shows  us  Mr.  Henty  at  his  best  and  brightest.  The  adventures 
will  hold  a  boy  of  a  winter's  night  enthralled  as  he  rushes  through  them  with  breathless 
interest  'from  cover  to  cover'." — Observer. 

Facing1  Death:  or,  The  Hero  of  t"he  Vaughan  Pit.     A  Tale  of  the 
Coal  Mines.     By  G.  A.  HENTY.     5s. 

"  If  any  father,  clergyman,  or  schoolmaster  is  on  the  look-out  for  a  good  book  to  give  as  a 
present  to  a  boy  who  is  worth  his  salt,  this  is  the  book  we  would  recommend."— Standard. 

The    Cat    Of    BubastCS;     A   Story  of  Ancient  Egypt.      By   G.   A. 
HENTY.    5s. 

"  The  story,  from  the  critical  moment  of  the  killing  of  the  sacred  cat  to  the  perilous  exodus 
into  Asia  with  which  it  closes,  is  very  skilfully  constructed  and  full  of  exciting  adventures. 
It  is  admirably  illustrated." — Saturday  Review. 

Maori  and  Settler:  A  Story  of  the  New  Zealand  War.     By  G.  A. 
HENTY.     5s. 

"An  admirable  picture  of  colonial  life  in  the  troublous  times  when  the  brave  tribes  of  New 
Zealand  were  fighting  the  forces  of  England  and  the  Colony.  Maori  and  Settler  is,  like  all  Mr. 
Henty's  books,  graphically  written,  instructive,  and  amusing.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the 
beautiful  full-page  illustrations."— Educational  Times. 

St.  George  for  England:  A  Tale  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers.     By  G.  A. 
HENTY.     5s. 

"  A  story  of  very  great  interest.  In  his  own  forcible  style  the  author  has  endeavoured  to 
show  that  determination  and  enthusiasm  can  accomplish  marvellous  results;  and  that  courage 
is  generally  accompanied  by  magnanimity  and  gentleness." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Bravest  Of  the  Brave :  or,  With  Peterborough  in  Spain.     By 

G.  A.  HENTY.     5s. 

"Mr.  Henty  never  loses  sight  of  the  moral  purpose  of  his  work — to  enforce  the  doctrine  of 
courage  and  truth,  mercy  and  lovingkindness,  as  indispensable  to  the  making  of  an  English 
gentleman.  British  lads  will  read  The  Bravest  of  the  Brave  with  pleasure  and  profit;  of  that 
we  are  quite  sure." — Daily  Telegraph. 

For    Name    and    Fame:    or,  Through   Afghan   Passes.      By  G.  A. 
HENTY.     5s. 

"Not  only  a  rousing  story,  replete  with  all  the  varied  forms  of  excitement  of  a  campaign, 
but,  what  is  still  more  useful,  an  account  of  a  territory  and  its  inhabitants  which  must  for 
a  long  time  possess  a  supreme  interest  for  Englishmen,  as  being  the  key  to  our  Indian 
Empire.  "—Glasgow  Herald. 


BLACKIE  AND  SON'S  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

BY   G.    A.    HENTY. 

"Mr.  Henty's  books  are  always  alive  with  moving  incident.  "—Review  of  Reviews. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant.      With  8  page  illustrations  by  eminent 
artists.     Price  5s.  each. 

A  Jacobite  Exile:  Being  the  Adventures  of  a  Young  Englishman  in 
the  Service  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.     By  G.  A.  HENTY.     5s. 

"  Incident  succeeds  incident,  and  adventure  is  piled  upon  adventure,  and  at  the  end  the 
reader,  be  he  boy  or  man,  will  have  experienced  breathless  enjoyment  in  a  romantic  story 
that  must  have  taught  him  much  at  its  close." — Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

Held   Fast   for   England:    A  Tale  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar.     By 
G.  A.  HENTY.     5s. 

"Written  with  all  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  which  Mr.  Henty  is  so  thoroughly  a  master. 
Besides  the  interest  of  the  actual  history  of  the  siege  there  are  thrilling  encounters  with 
Spanish  warships,  and  the  capture  of  'prizes'  by  the  English  privateers.  The  illustrations 
are  admirably  drawn."—  Journal  of  Education. 

Condemned  as  a  Nihilist:    A  Story  of  Escape  from  Siberia.      By 
G.  A.  HENTY.     5s. 

"  Mr.  Henty  describes  the  arrest  followed  by  deportation  to  Siberia  in  so  graphic  a  way 
that  one  who  had  actually  been  in  charge  of  a  Cossack  guard  might  very  well  be  proud  of  it. 
.Russian  prisons  and  Russian  mines  naturally  come  into  the  story.  .  .  .  One  of  the  freshest 
and  liveliest  of  Mr.  Heuty's  stories." — Spectator. 

Orange  and  Green:    A  Tale  of  the  Boyne  and  Limerick.     By  G.  A. 
HENTY.     5s. 

"The  narrative  is  free  from  the  vice  of  prejudice,  and  ripples  with. life  as  vivacious  as  if 
what  is  being  described  were  really  passing  before  the  eye.  .  .  .  Should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  young  student  of  Irish  history."—  Belfast  News. 

In  the   Reign  Of  Terror:    The  Adventures  of  a  Westminster  Boy. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY.     5s. 

"  Harry  Sandwith,  the  Westminster  boy,  may  fairly  be  said  to  beat  Mr.  Henty's  record. 
His  adventures  will  delight  boys  by  the  audacity  and  peril  they  depict.  The  story  is  one  of 
Mr.  Henty's  best. "— Saturday  Review. 

By  Sheer    Pluck :  A  Tale  of  the  Ashanti  War.     By  G.  A.  HENTY.     5s. 

"Written  with  a  simple  directness,  force,  and  purity  of  style  worthy  of  Defoe.  Morally, 
the  book  is  everything  that  could  be  desired,  setting  before  the  boys  a  bright  and  bracing  ideal 
of  the  English  gentleman."— Christian  Leader. 

The    Dragon   and  the   Raven :   or,  The  Days  of  King  Alfred.     By 
G.  A.  HENTY.     5s. 

"  A  story  that  may  justly  be  styled  remarkable.  Boys,  in  reading  it,  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  Alfred  persevered,  through  years  of  bloodshed  and  times  of  peace,  to  rescue  his 
people  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Danes.  We  hope  the  book  will  soon  be  widely  known  in 
all  our  schools." — Schoolmaster. 

A  Final  Reckoning :    A  Tale  of  Bush  Life  in  Australia.     By  G.  A. 

HENTY.     5s. 

"  All  boys  will  read  this  story  with  eager  and  unflagging  interest.  The  episodes  are  in  Mr. 
Henty's  very  best  vein-graphic,  exciting,  realistic;  and,  as  in  all  Mr.  Henty's  books,  the 
tendency  is  to  the  formation  of  a  manly,  and  even  heroic,  character."— Birmingham  Post. 
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BY    PROFESSOR    A.    J.    CHURCH. 

"  That  prince  of  winning  story-tellers,  and  master  of  musical  English."— Expository  Times. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant.      With  illustrations  by  eminent  artists. 

Lords  Of  the  World:    A  Tale  of  the  Fall  of  Carthage  and  Coriiith. 

By  Prof.  A.  J.  CHURCH.     6s. 


"Mr.  Church's  mastery  of  his  sub 
ject  and  his  literary  skill  are  suffici 
ently  complete  to  carry  his  adult  readers 
witli  him.  Some  of  the  scenes  are 
highly  picturesque,  and  there  is  many 
an  exciting  adventure  that  sustains  the 
reader's  curiosity  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
hero,  Cleanor.  As  a  hoys'  hook,  Lord* 
«f  the  World  deserves  a  hearty  wel 
come.  "—Spectator. 

-Two  Thousand  Years 

Ag"0:  or,  The  Adventures 
of  a  Roman  Boy.  By  Professor 
A.  J.  CHURCH.  6s. 

"Adventures  well  worth  the  telling. 
The  hook  is  extremely  entertaining  as 
well  as  useful,  and  there  is  a  wonderful 
Teshness  in  the  Roman  scenes  and 
•haracters. " — Times. 


"  Fasten  his  hands,  and  firmly,  too;  that  youth  might  give 
us  trouble." 


Reduced  from"  LORDS  OF  THE  WORLD", 
graphic  vigour.     Boys  will  revel  in  the  hook. "— Birmingham  Daily  'Gazette. 


BY  OLIPHANT   SMEATON. 

A  Mystery  of  the  Paci 
fic.     By  O.  SMEATON.    5s. 

"  A  tale  of  unprecedented  adventure 
in  unknown  lands.  Opening  with  a 
mutiny  and  ending  with  a  shipwreck 
the  story  leads  the  spellbound  reader 
to  an  unknown  island  in  the  Piicific, 
where  he  finds  a  great  and  thriving  city 
peopled  by  a  colony  of  ancient  Romans. 
Of  the  reception  of  the  travellers,  their 
life  on  the  island,  their  marvellous  ad 
ventures,  condemnation,  and  eventual 
escape  to  sea,  Mr.  Srneaton  tells  with 


The  Young   Colonists:    A  Tale  of  the  Zulu  and  Boer  Wars. 
G.  A.  HENTY.     3s.  6d. 


By 


"  Fiction  and  history  are  so  happily  blended  that  the  record  of  facts  quicken  the  imagina 
tion.  No  boy  can  read  this  book  without  learning  a  great  deal  of  South  African  history  at 
its  most  critical  period.  "—Standard. 

A    Chapter    Of   Adventures:     or,   Through    the    Bombardment  of 

Alexandria.     By  G.  A.  HENTY.     3s.  Gd. 

"The  experiences  of  Jack  Robson  and  two  companions  on  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  when 
Arabi's  rioters  filled  the  city,  is  capitally  told  They  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  enjoy 
a  fine  view  of  the  bombardment,  and  finally  escape  to  sea.  Their  chapter  of  adventures  is 
so  brisk  and  entertaining  we  could  have  wished  it  longer  than  it  is."— Saturday  Review. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   BOOKS   FOR  YOUNG   PEOPLE.  11 

BY   GEORGE    MANVILLE    FENN. 

"A  prince  among  story-tellers."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant.      With  illustrations  by  eminent  artists. 

Dick  0'  the  Fens:    A  Komance  of  the  Great  East  Swamp.      By  G. 
MANVILLE  FENN.     6s. 

"Mr.  Fenn  has  here  very  nearly  attained  perfection.  Life  in  the  Fens  in  the  old  ante- 
drainage  days  is  admirably  reproduced.  We  have  not  of  late  come  across  historical  fiction, 
whether  intended  for  boys  or  for  men,  which  deserves  to  be  so  heartily  praised  as  regards  plot, 
incidents,  and  spirit.  It  is  the  author's  masterpiece  as  yet." — Spectator. 

Devon  Boys:    A  Tale  of  the  North  Shore.     By  G.  M.  FENN.     6s. 

"  An  admirable  story,  as  remarkable  for  the  individuality  of  its  young  heroes  as  for  the 
excellent  descriptions  of  coast  scenery  and  life  in  North  Devon.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books 
we  have  seen  this  season." — Athenceuin. 

The    Golden    MagTiet:    A  Tale  of  the  Land  of  the  Incas.      By  G. 

MANVILLE  FENN.     6s. 

"There  could  be  no  more  welcome  present  for  a  boy.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book, 
and  many  will  be  read  with  breathless  interest.  'The  Golden  Magnet'  is,  of  course,  the  same 
one  that  attracted  Raleigh  and  the  heroes  of  Westward  Ho ! " — Journal  of  Education. 

In   the    King's   Name :    or,  The  Cruise  of  the  Kestrel.     By  G.  MAN 
VILLE  FENN.     6s. 

"A  capital  story  telling  the  deeds  of  Hilary  Leigh,  a  midshipman  on  board  His  Majesty's 
cutter  Kestrel,  on  the  look-out  for  smugglers,  Jacobite  fugitives,  and  outlaws.  We  have 
love-making,  perilous  ventures,  and  neck-or-nothing  escapes,  and  as  much  fighting  as  one 
could  wish  for." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Nat   the    Naturalist :    A  Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Eastern  Seas.     By 
G.  MANVILLE  FENN.     5s. 

"This  sort  of  book  encourages  independence  of  character,  develops  resource,  and  teaches 
a  boy  to  keep  his  eyes  open." — Saturday  Review. 

Bunyip     Land:     Among    the    Blackfellows    in     New    Guinea.      By 
G.  MANVILLE  FENN.     4s. 

"One  of  the  best  tales  of  adventure  produced  by  any  living  writer,  combining  the  in 
ventiveness  of  Jules  Verne,  and  the  solidity  of  character  and  earnestness  of  spirit  which  have 
made  the  English  victorious  in  so  many  fields  of  research." — Daily  Chronicle. 

Quicksilver:    or,  A  Boy  with  no  Skid  to  his  Wheel.      By  G.  MAN 
VILLE  FENN.     3s.  6of. 

"  Quicksilver  is  little  short  of  an  inspiration.  In  it  that  prince  of  story-writers  for  boys — 
George  Manville  Fenn— has  surpassed  himself.  It  is  an  ideal  book  for  a  boy's  library." 

—Practical  Teacher. 

BPOWnsmith'S    Boy:     A  Eomance  in  a  Garden.     By  G.  MANVILLE 
FENN.     3s.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Fenn's  hooks  are  among  the  best,  if  not  altogether  the  best,  of  the  stories  for  boys. 
Mr.  Fenn  is  at  his  best  in  Brownsmith's  Soy." — Pictorial  World. 


*+*  For  other  Books  by  G.  MANVILLE  FENN,  see  page  22. 
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BY   GEORGE    MAC  DONALD. 
"Dr.  George  Mac  Donald  has  a  real  understanding  of  boy  nature." — Spectator. 


In  crown  8co,  cloth  elegant.     With  illustrations  by  eminent  artists. 
A  Rough  Shaking1.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD.     6s. 

"In  taking  up  any  book  of  Dr.  Mac  Donald1  s,  there  are  two  things  of  which  we  may  feel 
confident  beforehand.  First,  it  will  not  be  commonplace ;  secondly,  its  teaching  will  be  pure 
and  high-minded.  .  .  .  Clare  has  many  natural  qualities  which  endear  him— his  unwaver 
ing  truthfulness  and  honesty,  his  supreme  tenderness  for  anything  that  is  small  and  weak,  as 
well  as  his  courage  in  dealing  with  the  violent  and  strong,  are  all  possible,  and  are  finely 
brought  out."— Journal  of  Education. 

At    the  Back  Of   the  North    Wind.       By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 
With  75  Illustrations.     5s. 

"  The  story  is  thoroughly  original,  full  of  fancy  and  pathos.  .  .  .  We  stand  with  one  foot 
in  fairyland  and  one  on  common  earth. " — Times. 

Ranald  Bannerman's  Boyhood.    By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  with 

36  Illustrations.     5s. 

"The  sympathy  with  boy-nature  in  Ranald  Bannerman's  Boyhood  is  perfect.  It  is  a 
beautiful  picture  of  childhood,  teaching  by  its  impressions  and  suggestions  all  noble  things." 

— British  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Princess  and  the  Goblin.      By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD.    With 
32  Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 

"Little  of  what  is  written  for  children  has  the  lightness  of  touch  and  play  of  fancy  which 
are  characteristic  of  George  Mac  Donald's  fairy  tales.  Mr.  Arthur  Hughes's  illustrations  are 
all  that  illustrations  should  be."— Manchester  Guardian. 

The  Princess  and  Curdle.      By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD.     3s.  6cl. 

"  There  is  the  finest  and  rarest  genius  in  this  brilliant  story.  TJpgrown  people  would  do 
wisely  occasionally  to  lay  aside  their  newspapers  and  magazines  to  spend  an  hour  with 
Ourdie  and  the  Princess.  "—Sheffield  Independent. 


BY    ASCOTT    R.    HOPE. 

"  Such  is  the  charm  of  Mr.  Hope's  narrative  that  it  is  impossible  to  begin  one  of  his 
tales  without  finishing  it."— St.  James's  Gazette. 

The    Seven   Wise   Scholars.      By  ASCOTT   R.  HOPE.     With  nearly 

100  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE.     5s. 

"As  full  of  fun  as  a  volume  of  Punch;  with  illustrations,  more  laughter-provoking  than 
most  we  have  seen  since  Leech  died."— Sheffield  Independent. 

Stories  Of  Old  Renown:  Tales  of  Knights  and  Heroes.     By  ASCOTT 
K.  HOPE.     With  100  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE.     3s.  6d. 

"  A  really  fascinating  book  worthy  of  its  telling  title.    There  is,  we  venture  to  say,  not  a 
dull  page  in  the  book,  not  a  story  which  will  not  bear  a  second  reading."— Guardian. 

Young  Travellers'  Tales.    By  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE.    3s.  Gd. 

"  Possess  a  high  value  for  instruction  as  well  as  for  entertainment.    His  quiet,  level  humour 
bubbles  up  on  every  page."— Daily  Chronicle. 
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BY    KIRK    MUNROE. 

'  Captain  Mayne  Reid  and  Gustave  Airaard  find  a  worthy  successor  in  Mr.  Kirk  Munroe." 

— St.  James's  Gazette. 


In  crown  800,  cloth  elegant.     With  illustrations  by  eminent  artists. 

In    Pirate    Waters:    A  Tale   of  the  American   Navy.      By   KIRK 

MUNROE.     5s. 

"In  Pirate  Waters  is  something  of  an  historical  romance.  It  glorifies  the  gallantry  of  the 
American  navy  in  America's  troubles  with  the  pirates  of  Tunis.  Billy  Vance,  a  gay  young 
middy,  is  one  of  the  boys  whom  water  will  not  drown  or  hemp  hang.  Shipwreck  and  captivity 
seem  to  he  his  natural  elements,  but  they  neither  dash  his  spirits  nor  daunt  his  resolution." 

— Times. 

With  Crockett  and  Bowie :  Tale  of  Texas.    By  KIRK  MUNROE.    5s. 

"  Mr.  Munroe  has  constructed  his  plot  with  undoubted  skill,  and  his  descriptions  of  the 
combats  between  the  Texans  and  the  Mexicans  are  brilliantly  graphic.  This  is  in  every  sense 
one  of  the  best  books  for  boys  that  has  been  produced  this  season."— Spectator. 

Through  Swamp  and  Glade:    A  Tale  of  the  Seminole  War.     By 

KIRK  MUNROE.     5.9. 

"The  hero  will  find  many  ardent  champions,  and  the  name  of  Coachoochie  become  as 
familiar  in  the  schoolboy's  ear  as  that  of  the  headmaster."— Si.  James's  Gazette. 

At    War    With    Pontiae:    or,  The  Totem  of  the  Bear.     By  KIRK 
MUNROE.     5s. 

"  Is  in  the  best  manner  of  Cooper.  There  is  a  character  who  is  the  parallel  of  Hawkeye, 
as  the  Chingachgooks  and  Uncas  have  likewise  their  counterparts." — Times. 

The  White  Conquerors  Of  Mexico:  A  Tale  of  Toltec  and  Aztec. 

By  KIRK  MUNROE.     5s. 

"  Mr.  Munroe  gives  most  vivid  pictures  of  the  religious  and  civil  polity  of  the  Aztecs,  and 
of  everyday  life,  as  he  imagines  it,  in  the  streets  and  market-places  of  the  magnificent 
capital  of  Montezuma." — Times. 

BY   HARRY   COLLINGWOOD. 

"  As  a  story-teller  Mr.  Collingwood  is  not  surpassed." — Spectator. 

The  Log1  Of  a  Privateersman.      By  HARRY  COLLINGWOOD.     Gs. 

"A  story  of  the  stirring  times  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  when  Frenchman  and 
Spaniard  alike  engaged  the  attention  of  British  forces  afloat  and  ashore.  The  narrative  is 
breezy,  vivid,  and  full  of  incidents,  faithful  in  nautical  colouring,  and  altogether  delightful." 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The   Pirate   Island:    A  Story  of  the  South  Pacific.     By  HARRY  COL 
LINGWOOD.    5s. 

"  A  stirring  story  of  the  South  Pacific  in  which  the  chief  character  is  made  the  hero  of  many 
n'rbreadth  escapes.    The  wi  " " 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  th 


hairbreadth  escapes.    The  writing  is  most  attractive,  and  to  sum  up  the  qualities  of  this  book 
the  merits  are  thoroughly  sterling  ones."— Public  Opinion. 


The   Log  Of  the  "Flying1  Fish":  A  Story  of  Aerial  and  Submarine 
Peril  and  Adventure.     By  HARRY  COLLINGWOOD.     3s.  6d. 

"The  Flying  Fish  surpasses  all  Jules  Verne's  creations;  with  incredible  speed  she  flies 
through  the  air,  skims  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  darts  along  the  ocean  bed.  We 
strongly  recommend  our  schoolboy  friends  to  possess  themselves  of  her  log." — Athenceum. 

%*  For  other  Books  by  HARRY  COLLINGWOOD,  see  page  23. 
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FINELY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 


An  Alphabet  Of  Animals:  A  Strikingly  Original  Alphabet  Book. 
With  26  full-page  Plates,  a  large  number  of  Vignettes,  and  Cover  Design  by 
CARTON  MOORE  PARK.  Demy  4to  (13  inches  by  10  inches).  Price  5s. 

"Spirited  and  thoroughly  realistic  sketches.  Many  of  the  drawings  are  exceedingly  good, 
and  some  are  first  rate — for  instance,  that  of  the  kangaroo.  The  weasel  is  worthy  of  his 
historic  reputation,  and  the  camel  is  capital."— Athenceum. 

"One  of  the  best  [Animal  Books],  if  not  the  very  best,  that  has  ever  been  published  for 
children.  The  finest  menagerie  in  the  world.  The  price  of  five  shillings  is  ridiculously  low 
for  this  beautiful  book.1' — Westminster  Budget. 

Red  Apple  and  Silver  BellS:  A  Book  of  Verse  for  Children  of 
all  Ages.  By  HAMISH  HENDRY.  With  over  150  charming  Illustrations 
by  ALICE  B.  WOODWARD.  Square  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

"  Mr.  Hen  dry  sees  the  world  as  children  see  it,  and  he  writes  charmingly  and  musically 
about  it;  many,  indeed  most,  of  his  verses  are  delightful  in  all  respects— childish,  but  not 
silly;  funny,  but  not  foolish;  and  sweet  without  being  goody.  Miss  Woodward's  designs 
are  just  what  the  verses  require,  and  they  are  carefully  and  delicately  drawn  and  exquisitely 
finished  after  nature;  consequently  they  are  beautiful."— Athenceum. 

Just  Forty  WinkS:  or,  The  Droll  Adventures  of  Davie  Trot.  By 
HAMISH  HENDRY.  With  70  humorous  Illustrations  by  GERTRUDE  M. 
BRADLEY.  Square  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

"  Daintily  illustrated;  Just  Forty  Winks  is  an  eye-opener  for  the  little  ones,  who  will  enjoy 
the  amazing  adventures  down  the  long  lane  that  has  so  many  turns." — Punch. 

To  Tell  the  King  the  Sky  is  Falling.  By  SHEILA  E.  BRAINE. 
With  over  80  quaint  and  clever  Illustrations  by  ALICE  B.  WOODWARD. 
Square  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

"  It  is  witty  and  ingenious,  and  it  has  certain  qualities  which  children  are  quick  to  perceive 
and  appreciate — a  genuine  love  of  fun,  affectionateness,  and  sympathy." — Bookman. 

Adventures  in  Toyland.  By  EDITH  KINO  HALL.  With  8  page 
Pictures  in  Colour,  and  70  Black -and -White  Illustrations  throughout  the 
text,  by  ALICE  B.  WOODWARD.  Crown  4to,  decorated  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

"One  of  the  funniest  as  well  as  one  of  the  daintiest  books  of  the  season.  The  Adventures 
are  graphically  described  in  a  very  humorous  way." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

••  The  story  exhibits  real  knowledge  on  the  part  of  both  author  and  illustrator  of  what 
children  want,  as  well  as  an  unusual  power  of  supplying  it."— Literature. 

The  Troubles  Of  Tatters,  and  Other  Stories.  By  ALICE  TALWIN 
MORRIS.  With  62  charming  Illustrations  by  ALICE  B.  WOODWARD.  Square 
8vo,  decorated  cloth,  3s.  6rf. 

"Even  among  the  best  books  a  few  are  pre-eminent,  and  among  these  latter  we  give 
'Tatters'  its  pbice.  Children  will  be  delighted  with  the  book,  and  old  and  young  alike  will 
be  charmed  by  Mrs.  Morris'  graceful  style,  which  has  a  Hans  Andersen  touch." 

—  Wfxtmiiuiter  Budget. 

Roundabout  Rhymes:  A  charming  volume  of  Verses  and  Pictures 
for  Little  Folk.  With  20  full-page  Illustrations  in  Colour.  By  Mrs.  PERCY 
DEARMER.  Imperial  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6</. 

"The  best  verses  written  for  children  since  Stevenson's  Child's  Garden.  Altogether  we 
commend  this  book  as  a  very  charming  piece  of  design,  and  more  especially  as  verse,  touched 
with  a  great  deal  of  insight  and  humour,  yet  perfectly  simple  and  amusing."—  Guardian. 


J5Vem"KED   APPLE   AND   SILVER  BELLS". 
BY  HAMISH  HENDKY. 


con?e  {ratter,  eucfr  otflfy  fa  Joao. 
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BOOKS   FOR   GIRLS. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant.      With  illustrations  by  eminent  artists. 

The    Handsome    Brandons:    A  Story  for  Girls.      By  KATHARINE 
TYNAN.     6s. 

"  A  really  excellent  piece  of  work  .  .  .  the  literary  quality  of  Miss  Katharine  Tynan's 
work  is  its  chief  distinction.  Well-written  throughout  it  rises  frequently  into  excellence. 
The  eldest  of  the  daughters,  Aline,  '  mothers '  the  family.  The  picture  we  have  of  her  is  one 
of  uncommon  sweetness;  we  see,  realized  with  more  than  usual  power,  the  wise  and  loving 
counsellor,  with  a  trouble  of  her  own  which  she  hides  and  half-forgets  in  her  care  for  others. 
General  M'Neill,  his  sister  Lucy,  Lady  O'Brien,  Dora,  and  others  whom  we  might  mention, 
are  as  real  as  they  are  delightful."— Spectator. 

Banshee  Castle.     By  EOSA  MULHOLLAND  (Lady  Gilbert).     6s. 

"One  of  the  most  fascinating  of  Miss  Rosa  MulhollandVmany  fascinating  stories.  The 
charm  of  the  tale  lies  in  the  telling  of  it.  The  three  heroines  are  admirably  drawn  characters. 
Dympna,  the  clever  little  housewife,  is  the  pearl  of  them  all.  One  is  tempted  to  linger  long 
over  the  beautiful  old  tales  which  Miss  Mulholland  knows  so  well."— Athenaeum. 

Giannetta:   A  Girl's  Story  of  Herself.     By  ROSA  MULHOLLAND  (Lady 

Gilbert).     5s. 

"Giannetta  is  a  true  heroine— a  warm-hearted,  self-sacrificing,  and,  as  all  good  women  now 
adays  are,  largely  touched  with  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity.  Extremely  well  told  and  full 
of  interest.  One  of  the  most  attractive  gift-books  of  the  season." — Academy. 

A  Girl's  Loyalty.     By  FRANCES  ARMSTRONG.     5s. 

"  Its  whole  tone  is  elevating,  the  authoress's  literary  style  is  good  and  polished,  and  the 
story  itself  is  not  too  complicated,  nor  yet  too  simple.  We  feel  certain  that  any  young  girls 
to  whom  this  prettily  bound  volume  may  be  given  will  appreciate  to  the  full  the  ups  and 
downs  in  the  life  of  Mouse  Grant." — Public  Opinion. 

"There  is  no  donbt  as  to  the  good  quality  of  A  Girts  Loyalty  The  book  is  one  which 
would  enrich  any  girl's  book-shelf." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

A  Fair  Claimant:   A  Story  for  Girls.     By  FRANCES  ARMSTRONG.     5s. 

"  As  a  gift-book  for  big  girls  it  is  among  the  best  new  books  of  the  kind.  The  story  is  in 
teresting  and  natural,  from  first  to  last." — Westminster  Gazette. 

The  Clever  Miss  Follett.     By  J.  K.  H.  DENNY     6s. 

"One  of  the  most  entertaining  stories  of  the  season,  full  of  vigorous  action  and  strong  in 
character-painting.  Elder  girls  will  be  charmed  with  it,  and  adults  may  read  its  pages  with 
profit."— The  Teachers'  Aid. 

The  Heiress  Of  Courtleroy.     By  ANNE  BEALE.     5s. 

"We  can  speak  highly  of  the  grace  with  which  Miss  Beale  relates  how  the  young  'Heiress 
of  Courtleroy '  had  such  good  influence  over  her  uncle  as  to  win  him  from  his  intensely  selfish 
ways. " — Guardian. 

Under  False   Colours :    A  Story  from  Two  Girls'  Lives.     By  SARAH 

DOUDNEY.      4s. 

"  Sarah  Doudney  has  no  superior  as  a  writer  of  high-toned  stories — pure  in  style  and 
original  in  conception ;  but  we  have  seen  nothing  from  her  pen  equal  in  dramatic  energy 
to  this  book." — Christian  Leader. 

Brother     and     Sister:   or,  The   Trials   of  the   Moore   Family.      By 
ELIZABETH  J.  LTSAGHT.     3s.  6d. 

"A  pretty  story,  and  well  told.  The  plot  is  cleverly  constructed,  and  the  moral  is 
excellent.  "—A  thenceum. 
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BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant.     With  illustrations  by  eminent  artists. 
A  Girl  Of  To-day.     By  ELLINOR  DAVENPORT  ADAMS.     3*.  6d. 

"It  is  a  spirited  §tory,  highly  moral,  without  a  touch  of  preaching,  and  is  full  of  un 
obtrusive  suggestions  for  making  practical  use  of  the  abundance  of  generosity,  which  most 
healthy  boys  and  girls  possess.  The  characters  are  true  to  nature  and  carefully  developed. 
Such  a  book  as  this  is  exactly  what  is  needed  to  give  a  school-girl  an  interest  in  the  develop 
ment  of  character,  and  it  will  thus  help  to  form  a  good  literary  taste  before  the  reader  is  old 
enough  to  appreciate  our  classic  novels."— Educational  Times. 

DOPE:  or,  A  Girl  without  a  Home.     By  Mrs.  E.  H.  BEAD.     3s.  6d. 

"  It  is  no  slight  thing,  in  an  age  of  rubbish,  to  get  a  story  so  pure  and  healthy  as  this." 

—Academy. 

Three  Bright  GirlS :  A  Story  of  Chance  and  Mischance.     By  ANNIE 

E.  ARMSTRONG.     3s.  6d. 

"  A  simple,  pure,  and  interesting  story.  The  tale  never  flags  from  the  beginning,  and  is 
told  pleasantly.  It  may  be  safely  recommended  as  a  present  for  a  girl."— Academy. 

A  Very  Odd  Girl:   or,  Life  at  the  Gabled  Farm.     By  ANNIE  E.  ARM 
STRONG.     3s.  6d. 

"  The  book  is  one  we  can  heartily  recommend,  for  it  is  not  only  bright  and  interesting,  but 
also  pure  and  healthy  in  tone  and  teaching."— The  Lady. 

Violet  Vereker's  Vanity.     By  ANNIE  E.  ARMSTRONG.    35.  6d. 

"A  honk  for  girls  that  we  can  heartily  recommend,  for  it  is  bright,  sensible,  and  with 
a  right  tone  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  does  one  good  to  meet  such  refined  and  pleasant 
characters  as  those  presented  in  this  capital  story.  "—Sheffield  Independent. 

Friend.     By  ALICE  CORKRAN.     3s.  6d. 

"  From  Miss  Corkran  we  are  sure  to  get  some  vivid  and  charming  study  of  character,  some 
genuine  pathos,  some  striking  and  amusing  incidents,  and  Meg's  Friend  is  one  of  her  best 
efforts.  "—Academy. 

Margery  Merton'S  Girlhood.     By  ALICE  CORKRAN.     3s.  6d. 

"  Another  book  for  girls  we  can  warmly  commend.  There  is  a  delightful  piquancy  in  the 
experiences  and  trials  of  a  young  English  girl  who  studies  painting  in  Paris."— Saturday 
Review. 

Down    the    SnOW    Stairs:     or,  From  Good-night  to  Good-morning. 

By  ALICE  CORKRAN.     3s.  6rf. 

"  This  book  stands  out  facile  princepe  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  bearing  upon  every  page  the 
signet  mark  of  genius.  It  is  indeed  a  Little  Pilgrim's  Progress."—  Christian  Leader. 


BY    HERBERT    HAVENS. 

Paris  at  Bay :  A  Story  of  the  Siege  and  the  Commune.     By  HERBERT 
HATENS.     5s. 

"  The  story  culminates  in  the  terrible  struggle  between  the  Versaillists  and  the  men  who 
follow  the  red  flag.  Mr.  Hayens  holds  the  balance  with  commendable  impartiality.  He  loves 
to  describe  a  good  soldier  on  whichever  side  he  may  fight.  Altogether  Paris  at  Bay  is  of 
more  than  average  merit."— Spectator. 

IUJ  8 
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BY   DR.   GORDON   STABLES,  R.N. 

"In  all  Dr.  Gordon  Stables'  books  for  boys  we  are  sure  to  find  a  wholesome  tone,  plenty  of 
instruction,  and  abundance  of  adventure."— Saturday  Review. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant.      Wvt/i  illustrations  by  eminent  artists. 

Courage,     True    Hearts:     The  Story  of  Three  Boys  who  sailed  in 
Search  of  Fortune.     By  Dr.  GORDON  STABLES,  R.N.     3s.  6d. 

"Dr.  Stables  not  only  supplies  an  abundance  of  thrilling  adventure — on  land  and  sea, 
amidst  Antarctic  ice,  and  on  desert  islands— but  also  manages  to  impart  some  useful  lessons, 
not  forgetting  those  of  a  wholesome  moral  kind."— Glasgow  Herald. 

For  Life  and   Liberty:    A  Story  of  the  American  Civil  War  of  1861. 
By  GORDON  STABLES,  R.N.     5s. 

"  The  story  is  lively  and  spirited,  with  abundance  of  blockade-running,  hard  fighting, 
narrow  escapes,  and  introductions  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  on  both  sides." 

—Times. 

TO  Greenland  and  the  Pole.     By  GORDON  STABLES,  R.N.     5s. 

"His  Arctic  explorers  have  the  verisimilitude  of  life.  It  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  season, 
and  one  of  the  best  Dr.  Stables  has  ever  written."— Truth. 

Westward  With  Columbus.      By  GORDON  STABLES,  R.N.     5s. 

'We  must  place  Westward  with  Columbus  among  those  books  that  all  boys  ought  to 
read.  "—Spectator. 

'Twixt  School  and  College:  A  Tale  of  Self-reliance.     By  GORDON 

STABLES,  R.N.     5s. 

"  One  of  the  best  of  a  prolific  writer's  books  for  boys,  and  inculcates  in  a  way  which  recalls 
Miss  Eilgeworth's  '  Frank',  the  virtue  of  self-reliance,  though  the  local  colouring  of  the  home 
of  the  Aberdeenshire  boy  is  a  good  deal  more  picturesque."— Atheneeiim. 

The  Naval  Cadet.    By  GORDON  STABLES,  R.N.     3s.  Gd. 

"A  really  interesting  travellers*  tale,  with  plenty  of  fun  and  incident  in  it." — Spectator. 

"Love  and  war  and  'gun-room  fun'  combine  to  make  the  history  of  The  Xaval  Cadet 
a  very  readable  book."—  Literature. 


BY   HUGH   ST.  LEGER. 

An   Ocean  Outlaw:  A  Story  of  Adventure  in  the  good  ship  Margaret. 
By  HUGH  ST.  LEGER.     4s. 

'•We  know  no  modern  boys'  book  in  which  there  is  more  sound,  hearty,  good-humoured 
fun,  or  of  which  the  tone  is  more  wholesome  and  bracing  than  Mr.  St.  Leger's."— National 
Observer. 

Hallowe'en  Ahoy!    or,  Lost  on  the  Crozet  Islands.      By  HUGH    ST. 
LEGER.     4s. 

"  One  of  the  best  stories  of  seafaring  life  and  adventure  which  have  appeared  this  season. 
No  boy  who  begins  it  but  will  wish  to  join  the  Britannia  long  before  he  finishes  these 
delightful  pages." — Academy. 

Sou'wester  and  Sword.     By  HUGH  ST.  LEGER.     45. 

"  As  racy  a  tale  of  life  at  sea  and  war  adventure  as  we  have  met  with  for  some  time. 
Altogether  the  sort  of  book  that  boys  will  revel  in. "— A  thenaewn. 
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BY    ROBERT    LEIGHTON. 

"Mr.  Leighton  has  a  place  in  the  very  front  rank  of  writers  for  boys." — Daily  Graphic. 


In  crown  8vo,  doth  elegant.      With  illustrations  by  eminent  artists. 

The  Golden   Galleon :    A  Tale  of  the  Revenge  and  the  great  Sea-fight 
off  Flores.     By  ROBERT  LEIGHTON.     5s. 

"The  story  itself  is  a  capital  one,  but  the  chief  merit  lies  in  the  telling.  It  presents  nn 
excellent  picture  of  life,  both  on  laud  and  sea,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth." — Standard. 

Olaf  the  GloriOUS:   A  Story  of  the  Viking  Age.     By  ROBERT  LEIGH- 
TON.     5s. 

"Is  as  good  as  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  met  with.  Mr.  Leighton  more  than  holds  his 
own  with  Rider  Haggard  and  Baring-Gould."— Times. 

The  Wreck  of  "The  Golden  Fleece":  The  story  of  a  North 

Sea  Fisher- boy.     By  ROBERT  LEIGHTON.     5s. 

"  This  story  should  add  considerably  to  Mr.  Leighton's  high  reputation.  Excellent  in 
every  respect,  it  contains  every  variety  of  incident.  The  plot  is  very  cleverly  devised,  and 
the  types  of  the  North  Sea  sailors  are  capital." — Times. 

The    Thirsty    Sword:     A  Story  of  the  Norse  Invasion  of  Scotland 

(1262-63).     By  ROBERT  LEIGHTON.     5s. 

"  Mr.  Leighton  treats  these  vigorous  Norsemen  in  appropriate  manner,  and  we  have  plenty 
of  action,  chiefly  lighting,  all  through  the  story.  Boys  will  get  a  sound  notion  of  the  life 
led  by  the  dwellers  iu  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  at  this  period;  and  no  one  will  put 
down  Mr.  Leighton's  book  without  having  felt  a  breath  of  the  Viking  spirit."  Spectator. 


BY    EDGAR    PICKERING. 

A  StOUt  English   Bowman:   A  Story  of  Chivalry  in  the  Days  of 
Henry  III.     By  EDGAR  PICKERING.     3s.  6d. 

"A  vivid  romance  of  the  times  of  Henry  III.  In  drawing  the  various  pictures  of  this  age 
of  chivalry  Mr.  Pickering  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  period,  and  never  once  does  he 
forget  that  he  is  writing  the  sayings  and  doings  of  a  past  age."— Public  Opinion. 

TWO  Gallant  Rebels:  A  Story  of  the  Great  Struggle  of  La  Vendee. 

By  EDGAR  PICKERING.     3s.  6d. 

"  There  is  something  very  attractive  about  Mr.  Pickering's  style.  .  .  .  Boys  will  relish 
the  relation  of  those  dreadful  and  moving  events,  which,  indeed,  will  never  lose  their  fascina 
tion  for  readers  of  all  ages." — Spectator. 

In   PreSS-Gang1  Days.      By  EDGAR  PICKERING.     3s.  (jd. 

"  It  is  of  Marryat  we  think  as  we  read  this  delightful  story ;  for  it  is  not  only  a  story 
of  adventure  with  incidents  well  conceived  and  arranged,  but  the  characters  are  interesting 
and  well  distinguished."— Academy. 

Silas  Verney.      By  EDGAR  PICKERING.     3s.  6d. 

'•Silas  Verney  was  kidnapped  in  the  reign  of  the  merry  monarch,  and  passes  through  the 
training  of  hard  knocks  from  friends  and  foes,  on  laud  and  sea.  before  his  fates  succeed  in 
making  a  man  of  him.  It  is  pleasantly  written,  and  the  hero's  adventures  among  the  Dutch 
men  are  thoroughly  amusing. "—Atln'iitrinii. 

An   Old-Time  Yarn.      By  EDGAR  PICKERING.     3s.  Gd, 

"  An  excellent  story  of  adventure.  Especially  good  is  the  description  of  Mexico  and  of  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  while  Don  Diego  Polo  is  a  delightful  mixture  of  bravery  and 
humour,  and  his  rescue  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  is  told  with  gre.it  spirit.  The  book  iss 
thoroughly  to  be  recommended."—  Guardian. 
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BY   E.  S.  BROOKS. 

In  croivn  8vo,  cloth  elegant.      With  illustrations  by  eminent  artists. 

Storied  Holidays:   A  Cycle  of  Red-letter  Days.     By  E.  S.  BROOKS. 

With  12  Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 

"  It  is  a  downright  good  book  for  a  senior  boy,  and  is  eminently  readable  from  first  to  last." 

— Schoobnatiter. 

ChivalPlC  Days :  Stories  of  Courtesy  and  Coin-age  in  the  Olden  Times. 
By  E.  S.  BROOKS.     With  20  Illustrations.     3*.  6d. 

"We  have  seldom  come  across  a  prettier  collection  -of  tales.  These  charming  stories  of 
lioys  and  girls  of  olden  days  are  no  mere  fictitious  or  imaginary  sketches,  but  are  real  and  actual 
records  of  their  sayings  and  doings."— -Literary  World. 

Historic     BoyS:    Their   Endeavours,    their  Achievements,    and   their 
Times.     By  E.  S.  BROOKS.     With  12  Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 

"A  wholesome  book,  manly  in  tone;  altogether  one  that  should  incite  boys  to  further 
acquaintance  with  those  rulers  of  men  whose  careers  are  narrated.  We  advise  teachers  to 
put  it  on  their  list  of  prizes."— Knowledge. 


With  the  Sea   King's:   A  Story  of  the  Days  of  Lord  Nelson.     By 
F.  H.  WINDER.     4*. 

"  Just  the  book  to  put  into  a  boy's  hands.  Every  chapter  contains  boardings,  cuttings  out, 
fighting  pirates,  escapes  of  thrilling  audacity,  and  captures  by  corsairs,  sufficient  to  turn  the 
quietest  boy's  head.  The  story  culminates  in  a  vigorous  account  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
Happy  boys  !  "— Academy. 

The  Captured  Cruiser :  or,  Two  Years  from  Land.     By  C.  J.  CUT- 

CMFFE-HYXE.       3s.   6d. 

"  The  two  lads  .and  the  two  skippers  are  admirably  drawn.  Mr.  Hyne  has  now  secured 
a  position  in  the  first  rank  of  writers  of  fiction  for  boys."— Spectator. 

Fighting-  the  MatabelC:     A  Story  of  Adventure  in  Rhodesia.     By 
J.  CHALMERS.     3s.  6d. 

"Mr.  Chalmers'  spirited  and  extremely  interesting  narrative  of  personal  adventures  de 
scribes,  in  a  style  suggestive  of  romance,  episodes  in  the  Matahele  rising  in  which  he  took 
an  active  part.  The  adventures  are  of  the  most  exciting  character,  and  remarkable  escapes 
from  death  under  the  most  terrible  circumstances  are  described.  The  book  is  one  of  decided 
merit. " — Scotsma  n. 

Afloat  at  Last:    A  Sailor  Boy's  Log  of  his  Life  at  Sea.      By  JOHN 
C.  HUTCHESON.     3s.  6d. 

"As  healthy  and  breezy  a  book  as  one  could  wish  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  boy." 

— Academy. 

Dr.   Jolliffe'S   BoyS:    A  Tale  of  Weston  School.     By  LEWIS  HOUGH. 
3s.  6d. 

"Young  people  who  appreciate  Tom  Brown's  School-days  will  find  this  story  a  worthy  com 
panion  to  that  fascinating  book.  There  is  the  same  manliness  of  tone  and  healthy  morality 
as  characterized  the  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Hughes." — ffeicciutle  Journal. 

Grettir  the  Outlaw:  A  Story  of  Iceland.     By  S.  BARING-GOULD.     4s. 

"  Is  the  boys'  book  of  its  year.  That  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  will  do  for  men  grown  as 
well  as  juniors.  It  is  told  in  simple,  straightforward  English,  and  has  a  freshness,  a  freedom, 
a  sense  of  sun  and  wind  and  the  open  air,  which  make  it  irresistible." — National  Observer, 
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BY   G.   NORWAY. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant.      With  illustrations  by  eminent  artists. 

A  Prisoner  Of  War:   A  Story  of  the  Time  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
By  G.  NORWAY.     3s.  6d. 

"  More  hairbreadth  escapes  from  death  by  starvation,  by  ice,  by  fighting,  &c.,  were  never 
before  surmounted.  .  .  .  It  is  a  fine  yarn." — Quardian. 

A  True  Cornish  Maid.    By  G.  NORWAY.    3s.  6d. 

"There  is  some  excellent  reading.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Norway  brings  before  the  eyes  of  her  readers 
the  good  Cornish  folk,  their  speech,  their  manners,  and  their  ways.  A  True  Cornish  Ha  id 
deserves  to  be  popular." — Athenaeum. 

%*  For  other  Books  by  G.  NORWAY  see  p.  23. 


A  Champion  Of  the  Faith:  A  Tale  of  Prince  Hal  and  the  Lollards. 
By  J.  M.  CALLWELL.     4s. 

"A  capital  specimen  of  a  historical  tale,  and  a  well-told  chapter  in  English  life  and  manners 
in  the  days  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  and  his  soldier-son.  "—Spectator. 

His  First  KangarOO:    An  Australian  Story  for  Boys.     By  ARTHUR 
FERRES.     3s.  6c£. 

"  It  will  be  capital  reading  for  boys,  indeed  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it,  and  will  give  them 
a  fair  idea  of  some  of  the  pleasanter  aspects,  with  the  exception  of  the  fighting,  of  life  at 
a  bush-station  about  thirty  years  ago."— Spectator. 

The    Turkish    Automaton:     A  Title  of  the  Time  of  Catharine  the 
Great  of  Russia.     By  SHEILA  E.  BRAINE.     3s.  Qd. 

"The  Turkish  Automaton  creates  from  the  first  a  desire  to  look  at  the  end.  Miss  Bralne 
keeps  her  local  colour,  as  regards  both  place  and  period,  well  in  mind.  The  character  draw 
ing  is  sufficiently  good,  and  the  pages,  unlike  those  of  other  books  of  the  sort,  are  not  entirely 
peopled  with  automatons.  It  certainly  deserves  to  be  the  boys'  book  of  the  year." 

—Court  Circular. 

Gold,   Gold,   in  CaribOO:  A  Story  of  Adventure  in  British  Columbia. 
By  CLIVE  PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY.     3s.  6d. 

"We  have  seldom  read  a  more  exciting  tale.  There  is  a  capital  plot,  and  the  interest 
is  sustained  to  the  last  page." — Times. 

"A  story  of  adventure  in  British  Columbia  early  in  the  sixties;  nothing  can  be  more  per 
vaded  by  excitement  than  the  various  incidents  that  make  up  the  story."— Academy. 


BY    F.  A.   POUCHET,  M.D. 

The  Universe :  or,  The  Infinitely  Great  and  the  Infinitely  Little.  A 
Sketch  of  Contrasts  in  Creation,  and  Marvels  revealed  and  explained  by 
Natural  Science.  By  F.  A.  POUCHET,  M.D.  With  272  Engravings  on  wood, 
of  which  55  are  full-page  size,  and  4  Coloured  Illustrations.  Thirteenth 
Edition,  medium  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. ;  morocco  antique,  16s. 

"  Dr.  Pouchet's  wonderful  work  on  The  Universe,  than  which  there  is  no  book  better  calcu 
lated  to  encourage  the  study  of  nature."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"We  know  no  better  book  of  the  kind  for  a  schoolroom  library."—  Bookman. 
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BLACKIE'S  THREE-SHILLING   SERIES. 


In  crown  8vo.     Beautifully  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound. 

The  Pilots  Of  Pomona :  A  Story  of  the  Orkney  Islands.    By  ROBERT 
LEIGHTON.     3s. 

"A  bright  breezy  story,  which  shows  how  manliness  and  courage  can  overcome  all  dangers 
and  difficulties.  It  deserves  a  place  among  the  best  of  new  gift-books  for  young  folk.  Mr. 
Leighton  has  a  particularly  attractive  way  of  telling  his  tale."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Highways  and  High  Seas.      By  F.  FRANKFORT  MOORE.     3s. 

"This  is  one  of  the  best  stories  Mr.  Moore  has  written,  perhaps  the  very  best.  The  exciting 
adventures  are  sure  to  attract  boys." — Spectator. 

Under  Hatches :   or,  Ned  Woodthorpe's  Adventures.     By  F.  FRANK- 

FOKT  MOORE.     3s. 

"The  story  as  a  story  is  one  that  will  just  suit  boys  all  the  world  over.  The  characters  are 
well  drawn  and  consistent." — Schoolmaster. 

MenhardOC:  A  Story  of  Cornish  Nets  and*  Mines.     By  G.  MANVILLE 

FENN.     3s. 

"The  Cornish  fishermen  are  drawn  from  life,  and  stand  out  from  the  pages  in  their  jerseys 
and  sea-boots  all  sprinkled  with  silvery  pilchard  scales."— Spectator. 

YuSSUf   the    Guide:    or,  The  Mountain  Bandits.      By  G.  MANVILLE 
FENN.     3s. 

"Told  with  such  real  freshness  and  vigour  that  the  reader  feels  he  is  actually  one  of  the 
party,  sharing  in  the  fun  and  facing  the  dangers."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Patience  Wins :  or,  War  in  the  Works.     By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN.     3s. 

"  Mr.  Fenn  has  never  hit  upon  a  happier  plan  than  in  writing  this  story  of  Yorkshire 
factory  life.  The  whole  book  is  all  aglow  with  life." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mother  Carey's  Chicken.     By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN     3s. 

"The  incidents  are  of  thrilling  interest,  while  the  characters  are  drawn  with  a  care  and 
completeness  rarely  found  in  a  boys'  book." — Literary  World. 

Gulliver's  Travels.    With  100  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE.     3s. 

"  Mr.  Gordon  Browne  is,  to  my  thinking,  incomparably  the  most  artistic,  spirited,  and 
brilliant  of  our  illustrators  of  books  for  boys,  and  one  of  the  most  humorous  also,  as  his 
illustrations  of  'Gulliver'  amply  testify."—  Truth. 

Robinson  CrUSOe.      With  100  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE.     3s. 

"One  of  the  best  issues,  if  not  absolutely  the  best,  of  Defoe's  work  which  has  ever 
appeared."— Standard. 

Perseverance   Island:  or,  The  Robinson  Crusoe  of  the  19th  Century. 
By  DOUGLAS  FRAZAR.     With  6  page  Illustrations.     3s. 

The  Wigwam  and  the  War-path:    Stories  of  the  Red   Indians. 

By  ASCOTT  R  HOPE.     3s. 

"Is  notably  good.  It  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  life  among  the  Indians,  which  will 
delight  the  heart  of  many  a  schoolboy." — Spectator. 
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THREE-SHILLING   SERIES— Continued. 


In  croion  8vo.     Beautifully  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound. 

The  LOSS  Of  John  Humble:  What  Led  to  It,  and  What  Came  of  It. 
By  G.  NORWAY.     3s. 

"A  very  spirited  story  of  the 
sea  interspersed  with  pleasant 
:md  lively  sketches  of  Scandi 
navian  manners.  ...  As 
good  a  story  of  the  kind  as  we 
have  ever  seen." — Spectator. 


Hussein 
tage. 


the    Hos- 

By  G.  NOR 


WAY.     3s. 

"  A  story  of  a  boy's  adven 
tures  in  Persia.  The  tone  of 
the  hook  is  manly  and  good. 
The  portrait  of  Tom,  the  English 
orphan  boy,  in  the  Persian  tra 
velling  circus  is  excellent." 

— Academy. 

Cousin  Geoffrey  and 

I.  By  CAROLINE 
AUSTIN.  3s. 

"  Miss  Austin's  story  is  bright, 
clever,  and  well  developed." 
—Saturday  Review. 

Girl  Neighbours:  or, 

The  Old  Fashion  and 
the  New.  By  SARAH 
TYTLER.  3s. 


Reduced  /n 


again  managed  to  get  me  by  the  throat." 
"FIGHTING  THE   MATABELE".    (See  page  20  ) 


"One  of  the  most  effective 
and  (inietly  humorous  of  Miss 
Tytler's  stories.  It  is  very  healthy,  very  agreeable,  and  very  well  -written."— Spectator. 

The  Missing  Merchantman.     By  HARRY  COLLINGWOOD.     35. 

"  One  of  the  author's  best  sea  stories.    The  hero  is  as  heroic  as  any  boy  could  desire,  and 
the  ending  is  extremely  happy."— British  Weekly. 

The  Rover's  Secret:    A  Tale  of  the  Pirate  Cays  and  Lagoons  of  Cuba. 
By  HARRY  COLLINGWOOD.     3s. 

"  In  sea  stories  this  talented  author  excels,  and  this  is  one  of  his  best.    Tt  Is  full  of  won 
derful  adventure  told  in  a  style  which  holds  the  reader  spell-bound."— Practical  Teacher. 

The    Congo    Rovers:    A  Story  of  the  Slave  Squadron.     By  HARRY 

COLLINGWOOD.     3s. 

"No  better  sea  story  has  lately  been  written  than  the  Congo  Rovers.    It  is  as  original  as 
any  boy  could  desire."— Morning  Post. 
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BOOKS   WITH   MANY   PICTURES. 


The  Reign  of  the  Princess  Naska.     By  AMELIA  HUTCHISON 

STIRLING,  M.A.     With  over  50  Illustrations. 

"  Plums  have  been  lavishly  provided  in  The  Reign  of  the  Princest  Naska.  The  book  is  full 
of  them  and  will  be  pleasant  reading  for  young  and  old.  It  is  original,  too,  and  not  a  mere 
imitation  of  some  good  book  which  has  preceded  it.  We  can  thoroughly  recommend  this 
little  book."— Athenceum. 

Things  Will  take  a  Turn.       By  BEATRICE  HARRADEN.     With  44 
Illustrations  by  JOHN  H.  BACON. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  is  Things  Will  Take  a  Turn.  .  .  .  It  is  a  delightful  blending 
of  comedy  and  tragedy,  with  an  excellent  plot."— Times. 

The  Whispering  Winds,  and  the  Tales  that  they  Told.     By  MARY 
H.  DEBESUAM.     With  25  Illustrations  by  PAUL  HARDY. 

Lail^h     and     Learn:      The   Easiest   Book   of   Nursery   Lessons  and 
Nursery  Games.     By  JENNETT  HUMPHREYS.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

"One  of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  imaginable,  full  of  practical  teaching  in  word  and 
picture,  and  helping  the  little  ones  pleasantly  along  a  right  royal  road  to  learning."— Graphic. 


BLACKIE'S   HALF-CROWN    SERIES. 


In  ovum  8vo.     Beautifully  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound. 

The  Lady  ISObel:    A  Story  for  Girls.     By  ELIZA  F.  POLLARD. 

"Miss  Pollard  has  done  justice  to  one  of  the  most  charming  and  lovable  heroines  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  young  people  will  follow  Isobel's  adventures  with  interest  from 
the  morning  she  starts  alone  to  minister  to  Mr.  Lindsay  (Bailie  of  Jerviswoode)  in  the  Tol- 
booth  to  her  happy  marriage  to  Mr.  Lindsay's  son,  when  the  troubles  are  over."— Guardian. 

A  Dreadful  Mistake.     By  GERALDINE  MOCKLER. 

"  The  story  is  a  capital  one,  with  plenty  of  movement  and  an  exciting  finish.  It  describes 
the  adventures  of  four  children  making  a  long  stay  with  an  aunt  on  the  Devonshire  coast 
and  is  full  of  incidents  connected  with  sea-side  life."— Educational  Times. 

The  Bonded  Three.     By  BESSIE  MARCHANT. 

"The  story  of  the  Coolie  rebellion,  and  of  the  adventures  of  the  trimurti,  is  full  of  interest 
and  excitement  and  has  a  happy  ending."— Athen&um. 

A  Daughter  Of  Erin.     By  VIOLET  G.  FINNY. 

"Extremely  well  written;  the  characters  are  cleverly  drawn  and  the  individual  interest 
sustained  to  the  end.  It  is  a  book  we  can  thoroughly  recommend,  not  only  to  girls,  but 
to  all  who  like  a  well-written  healthy-toned  story." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Nell's    SchOOl-dayS.     By  H.  F.  GETHEN. 

"A  simple  and  natural  picture  of  young  life,  and  inculcates  in  an  unostentatious  way 
lessons  of  though tf illness  and  kindness." — Spectator. 

The  Luck  Of  the  EardleyS.      By  SHEILA  E.  BRAINE. 

"One  of  the  cleverest  books  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  The  authoress  combines  wit, 
humour,  and  pathos  in  a  delightful  manner,  and  understands  how  to  portray  character,  for 
all  her  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  glow  with  life  and  colour."— Record. 
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HALF-CROWN    SERIES— Continued. 


In  crown  8vo.     Beautifully  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound. 
A  Girl's  Kingdom.      By  M.  CORBET-SEYMOUR. 

"The  story  is  bright,  well  told,  and  thoroughly  healthy  and  good." — Church  Bells. 

The  Search  for  the  Talisman:    A  Story  of  Labrador.     By  HENRY 
FRITH. 

"  We  pity  the  boy  who  cannot 
read  every  page  of  this  capital 
story. " — School  Guardian. 

My  Friend  Kathleen. 

By  JKNNIE  CHAPPELL. 

Under   the    Black 
Eagle.      By   AN- 

DKEW  MILLIARD. 
"  The  rapid  movement  of  the 
story,  and  the  strange  scenes 
through  which  it  passes,  give  it 
a  full  interest  of  surprise  and 
adventure." — Scotsman. 

A  Golden  Age.    By 

ISMAY  THORN. 

"Ought  to   have   a  place  of 
honour  on  the  nursery  shelf." 
—Athenaeum. 

Hal  Hungerford.  By 

J.    R.    HUTCHINSON,  B.A. 

"Altogether,  Hal  Hungerford 
is  a  distinct  literary  success." 
— Spectator. 

The    Secret    of   the 
Old  House.     By 

E.  EVERETT-GREEN. 

"Tim,  the  little  Jacobite,  is  a    " Esther  was  Bitting at  Oona'6  feet  gazine  into  the  heart  of  the  fire-" 
charming  creation."— Academy.       Reduced  from  "  THE  HANDSOME  BRANDONS".    (See  page  16.) 

Picked   up    at   Sea:     or,  The  Gold  Miners  of  Minturne  Creek.      By 
JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON. 

Marooned  On  Australia.      By  ERNEST  FAVENC. 

"A  remarkably  interesting  and  well-written  story  of  travel  and  adventure  in  the  Great 
Southern  Land."— School  Ouardian. 

The  Secret  of  the  Australian  Desert.    By  ERNEST  FAVENC. 

"  We  recommend  .the  book  most  heartily ;  it  is  certain  to  please  boys  and  girls,  and  even 
some  grown-ups."— Guardian. 
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HALF-CROWN    SERIES— Continued. 


In  crown  8vo.     Beautifully  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound. 

Reefer  and   Rifleman :   A  Tale  of  the  Two  Services.     By  Lieut. -CoL 
PERCY-GROVES. 

A  Musical  Genius.      By  the  Author  of  the  "Two  Dorothys". 

"It  is  brightly  written,  well  illustrated,  and  daintily  bound,  and  can  be  strongly  recom 
mended  as  a  really  good  prize-book." — Teachers'  Aid. 

For   the    Sake    Of  a   Friend:     A  Story  of  School  Life.     By  MAK- 

GAHET  PARKKR. 
"An  excellent  school -girls'  story." — Athenaeum. 

White  Lilac :   or,  The  Queen  of  the  May.     By  AMY  WALTON. 
"  Every  rural  parish  ought  to  add  White  Lilac  to  its  library."— Academy. 

Little  Lady  Clare.      By  EVELYN  EVERETT-GREEN. 

"Reminds  us  in  its  quaintness  of  Mrs.  Swing's  delightful  tales."— Literary  World. 
The  Eversley  Secrets.      By  EVELYN  EVERETT-GREEN. 

"  Roy  Eversley  is  a  very  touching  picture  of  high  principle." — Guardian. 

Miriam's  Ambition.      By  EVELYN  EVERETT-GREEN. 

"  Miss  Green's  children  are  real  British  boys  and  girls."— Licerpool  Mercury. 

The  Brig   "AudaciOUS".     By  ALAN  COLE. 

"  Fresh  and  wholesome  as  a  breath  of  sea  air." — Court  Journal. 

Jasper's  Conquest.     By  ELIZABETH  J.  LYSAGHT. 

"  A  decidedly  interesting  and  instructive  story." — Academy. 

The  Hermit  Hunter  of  the  Wilds.    By  G.  STABLES,  R.N. 

"  A  thorough  lx>ys'  hook.     Tom  Talisker  has  his  share  of  adventure  both  by  flood  and  field, 
and  success  in  the  end  marks  the  honest  accomplishment  of  good  aims." — Schoolmaster. 

Sturdy  and  Strong.     By  G.  A.  HENTY. 

"  A  hero  who  stands  as  a  good  instance  of  chivalry  in  domestic  life." — Empire. 

Gutta-Percha  Willie.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

"  Get  it  for  your  boys  and  girls  to  read  for  themselves."— Practical  Teacher 

The  War  Of  the  Axe :  or,  Adventures  in  South  Africa.    By  J.  PERCV- 

GROVES. 
"The  story  is  well  and  brilliantly  told."— Literary  World. 

Ten  Boys.      By  JANE  ANDREWS.     With  20  Illustrations. 
"  The  idea  is  a  very  happy  one,  and  admirably  carried  out." — Practical  Teacher. 

A  Waif  Of  the  Sea :  or,  The  Lost  Found.     By  KATE  WOOD. 

"Written  with  tenderness  and  grace. "—Morning  Advertiser. 
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HALF-CROWN    SERIES— Continued. 


In  crown  Svo.     Beautifully  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound. 

Winnie's  Secret.    By  KATE  WOOD. 

"  One  of  the  best  story-books  we  have  read." — Schoolmaster. 

MISS  Willowburn's  Offer.     By  SARAH  DOUDNEY. 

"Patience  Willowburn  is  one  of  Miss  Doudney's  best  creations." — Spectator. 

Hammond's  Hard  Lines.     By  SKELTON  KUPPORD. 

Dulcie  King":  A  Story 
for  Girls.  By  M. 
CORBET-  SEYMOUR. 

NiCOla :  The  Career  of 
a  Girl  Musician.  By 
M.  CORBET-SEYMOUR. 

Hugh  Herbert's  In 
heritance.  By 

CAROLINE  AUSTIN. 

Jack  o'  Lanthorn: 

A  Tale  of  Adventure. 
By  HENRY  FRITH. 

A  Rough  Road:  <,r, 

How  the  Boy  Made  a 
Man  of  Himself.  By 
Mrs.  G.  L.  BANKS. 

The  Two  Dorothys. 

By  Mrs.  HERBERT 
MARTIN. 

My  Mistress  the 
Queen.  By  M.  A. 

PAULL. 

A  Cruise  in  Cloud- 
land.  By  HENRY 

FRITH. 


"  Stay  thine  anger  but  for  a  moment,  Wisdom  of  Sages." 
Reduced  from  "  THE  BONDE1»  THREE".    (See  page  24.) 


A  Garland  for  Girls.     By  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT. 

"These  little  tales  are  the  beau  ideal  of  girls'  stories."— Christian  World. 

Hetty  Gray :  or,  Nobody's  Bairn.     By  KOSA  MULHOLLAND. 

"Hetty  is  a  delightful  creature— piquant,  tender,  and  true."—  World. 

Brothers  in  Arms.      By  F.  BAYFORD  HARRISON. 

"  Sure  to  prove  interesting  to  young  people  of  both  sexes."— Guardian. 
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HALF-CROWN    SERIES— Continued. 


In  crown  8vo.     Beautifully  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound. 
Stimson'S  Reef:  A  Tale  of  Adventure.     By  C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE-HYNE. 

MISS  Fenwick'S  Failures.      By  ESME  STUART. 
"A  girl  true  to  real  life,  who  will  put  no  nonsense  into  young  heads."— Graphic. 

Gytha'S  Message.      By  EMMA  LESLIE. 
"This  is  the  sort  of  book  that  all  girls  like." — Journal  of  Education. 

A  Little  Handful.      By  HARRIET  J.  SCRIPPS. 

"He  ia  a  real  type  of  a  boy."— Schoolmaster. 

Marian  and  Dorothy.     By  ANNIE  E.  ARMSTRONG. 
Gladys  Anstruther.      By  LOUISA  THOMPSON. 

The  Stories  of  Wasa  and  Menzikoif. 
Stories  of  the  Sea  in  Former  Days. 
Tales  of  Captivity  and  Exile. 
Famous  Discoveries  by  Sea  and  Land. 
Stirring1  Events  of  History. 
Adventures  in  Field,  Flood,  and  Forest. 


BLACKIE'S   TWO-SHILLING    SERIES. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.     Illustrated. 

An    Unappreciative   Aunt :    A  Story  of  Brother  and  Sister.      By 
JANE  H.  SPETTIGUE. 

The  Eagle's  Nest.     By  S.  E.  CARTWRIGHT. 
Her  Friend  and  Mine.     By  FLORENCE  COOMBE. 

Chips  and  Chops,  and  Other  Stories.    By  B.  NEISH.    with 

16  Illustrations. 
Tommy  the  Adventurous.      By  S.  E.  CARTWRIGHT. 

Some  Other  Children.    By  H.  F.  GETHEN. 

That  Merry  Crew.      By  FLORENCE  COOMBE. 

Sir  Wilfrid's   Grandson.      By  GERALDINE  MOCKLER, 

Sydney's    ChumS :     A  Story  of  East  and  West  London.      By  H.  F. 
GETHEN. 

Daddy  Samuels'  Darling1.     By  the  Author  of  "The  Two  Dorothys". 
May,    Guy,   and  Jim.     By  ELLINOR  DAVENPORT  ADAMS. 
A  Girl  in  Spring-time.     By  Mrs.  MANSERGH. 
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TWO-SHILLING    SERIES-Continued. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.     Illustrated. 

In  the  Days  Of  Drake.      Being  the  Adventures  of  Humphrey  Sal- 
keld.     By  J.  S.  FLETCHER. 

Wilful  Joyce.      By  W.  L.  EOOPER. 

Proud  MiSS  Sydney.     By  GERALDINB  MOCKLER, 

Queen  Of  the  Daffodils.      By  LESLIE  LAING. 

The  Girleen.     By  EDITH  JOHNSTONE. 

The  Organist's  Baby.     By  KATHLEEN  KNOX. 

School  Days  in  France.    By  AN  OLD  GIRL. 

The  Ravensworth  Scholarship.     By  Mrs.  HENRY  CLARKE. 
Sir  Walter's  Ward :  A  Tale  of  the  Crusades.    By  WILLIAM  EVERARD. 
Raff's  Ranche :  A  Story  of  Adventure  among  Cow-boys  and  Indians. 
By  F.  M.  HOLMES. 

The  JoyOUS  Story  Of  TotO.     By  LAURA  E.  RICHARDS. 
Our  Dolly :    Her  Words  and  Ways.     By  Mrs.  E.  H.  READ. 
Fairy  Fancy:    What  she  Heard  and  Saw.  By  Mrs.  READ. 
New  Light  through  Old  WindOWS.     By  GREGSON  Gow. 
Little  Tottie,  and  Two  Other  Stories.     By  THOMAS  ARCHER. 
Naughty  MiSS  Bunny.     By  CLARA  MULHOLLAND. 

Adventures  of  Mrs.  Wishing-to-be.    By  ALICE  CORKRAN. 

An   Unexpected  Hero.     By  ELIZABETH  J.  LYSAGHT. 
The  Bushranger's  Secret.     By  Mrs.  HENRY  CLARKE,  M.A. 
The  White  Squall.      By  JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON. 

The  Lonely  Pyramid.    By  J.  H.  YOXALL. 
Nutbrown  Roger  and  I.    By  J.  H.  YOXALL. 

Bab :  or,  The  Triumph  of  Unselfishness.     By  ISMAY  THORN. 
Brave  and  True,  and  other  Stories.     By  GREGSON  Gow. 
The  Light  Princess.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 
Sam  Silvan'S  Sacrifice.     By  JESSE  COLMAN. 

Insect    Ways    On    Summer    Days  in  Garden,  Forest,  Field,  and 
Stream.     By  JENISTETT  HUMPHREYS.     With  70  Illustrations. 

Susan.      By  AMY  WALTON. 

A  Pair  Of  Clogs.     By  AMY  WALTON. 
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TWO-SHILLING    SERIES— Continued. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.     Illustrated. 
The  Hawthorns.     By  AMY  WALTON. 
Dorothy's  Dilemma.      By  CAROLINE  AUSTIN. 
Marie's  Home.      By  CAROLINE  AUSTIN. 

A  Warrior  King".     By  J.  EVELYN. 

Aboard  the   "Atalanta".      By  HENRY  FRITH. 

The  Wreck  of  the  "Nancy  Bell".    By  JOHN  c.  HUTCHESON. 

The  Penang  Pirate.      By  JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON. 

Teddy:  The  Story  of  a  "Little  Pickle".     By  JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON. 

A  Rash  Promise.      By  CECILIA  SELBY  LOWNDES. 

Linda  and  the  Boys.     By  CECILIA  SELBY  LOWNDES. 

SwiSS   Stories   for   Children.      From  the  German  of  MADAM  JO 
HANNA  SPYRI.     By  LUCY  WHEELOCK. 

The  Squire's  Grandson.     By  J.  M.  CALLWELL. 

Magna  Charta  Stories.      Edited  by  ARTHUR  GILMAN,  A.M. 

The    Wing's    Of   Courage;     AND  THE  CLOUD-SPINNER.     Translated 
from  the  French  of  GEORGE  SAND,  by  Mrs.  CORKRAN. 

Chirp  and  Chatter :  or,  LESSONS  FROM  FIELD  AND  TREE.     By  ALICE 
BANKS.     With  54  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE. 

Four  Little  Mischiefs.      By  EOSA  MULHOLLAND  (Lady  Gilbert). 
Mrs.  PITMAN'S    POPULAR   STORIES. 

Florence   Godfrey's   Faith:   A  Story  of  Australian  Life.     By  Mi-8. 

E.  R.  PITMAN.     Illustrated  by  PAUL  HARDY.     2s. 

"The  story  is  full  of  adventure  and  heroic  struggles,  and  ought  to  stimulate  courage  and 
Christian  activity." — Christian  Commonwealth. 

Life's    Daily    Ministry:    A   Story  of  Everyday  Service  for  Others. 

By  Mrs.  E.  R.  PITMAN.     Illustrated  by  G.  DEMAIN  HAMMOND,  R.I.     2s.  . 
"The  story  is  full  of  pathos,  touching  incident,  and  enchanting  interest.  "—Christian  Union. 

My     Governess     Life:     or,    Earning    my   Living.      By   Mrs.    E.    E. 

PITMAN.     Illustrated  by  A.  PEARSE.     2s. 

"A  very  graphic  story.    The  book  is  well  worth  reading,  and  the  deep  religious  tone  that 
pervades  it  will  be  a  further  recommendation." — Educational  Times. 

Garnered     Sheaves:    A   Tale   for   Boys.     By   Mrs.  E.   R.    PITMAN. 

Illustrated  by  PAUL  HARDY.     2s. 

"  Nothing  could  be  better  told  than  its  incidents  and  adventure,  and  its  sound  moral 
teaching  is  beyond  all  praise."— Christian  Globe. 
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LIBRARY    OF    FAMOUS    BOOKS 
FOR    BOYS   AND   GIRLS. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.     Price  Is.  each.     Illustrated. 


Alcott's  Little  Women. 
Anson's  Voyage  Round  the  World. 
Austen's  Northanger  Abbey. 
Autobiographies  of  Boyhood. 
Basket  of  Flowers. 
Byron's  Wreck  of  the  "  Wager  ". 
Coolidge's  What  Katy  Did. 
Coolidge's  What  Katy  Did  at  School. 
Cooper's  Deerslayer. 
Cooper's  Pathfinder. 
Cummins'  Lamplighter. 
Dampier's  Life  and  Voyages. 
Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 
Edgeworth's  Good  Governess. 
Edgeworth's  Moral  Tales. 
Edward's  (M  B.)  Life  of  a  Galley-Slave. 
Franklin's  (Benjamin)  Autobiography. 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Gore's  (Mrs  )  The  Snowstorm. 
Hall's  Log-book  of  a  Midshipman. 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakspeare. 


Lives  of  Drake  and  Cavendish. 
Macaulay's  Essays  on  English  History. 
Marryat's  Children  of  the  New  Forest. 
Marryat's  Masterman  Ready. 
Marryat's  Poor  Jack. 
Marryat's  Settlers  in  Canada. 
Martineau's  Feats  on  the  Fiord. 
Mitford's  Our  Village. 
Parry's  Third  Voyage. 
Plutarch's  Lives  of  Greek  Heroes. 
Poe's  Tales  of  Romance  and  Fantasy. 
Reid's  (Mayne)  Rifle  Rangers. 
Scott's  (M.)  Cruise  of  the  Midge. 
Scott's  (M.)  Tom  Cringle's  Log. 
Scott's  Downfall  of  Napoleon. 
Scott's  Talisman. 
Sinclair's  Holiday  House. 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson. 
Spectator,  The.    Selections  from. 
Waterton's  Wanderings. 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 


BLACKIE'S   EIGHTEENPENNY  SERIES. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.      With  Illustrations. 


Admiralty  House.    By  EDITH  KING  HALL. 

The  Mystery  of  Kittie-boy.    By  JENNIE 
CHAPPELL. 

Doris's  High  School  Days.    By  CLARICE 
MARCH. 


The  Mystery  of  the  Manor  House. 
Mrs.  H.  CLARKE. 


By 


Holidays  at  Sandy  Bay.    By  E.  S.  BUCH- 

HKIM. 

Best  of  Intentions.   By  GERALMNE  MOCK- 

LEK. 

An  Africander  Trio.    By  JANE  H.  SPETTI- 

GUE. 


A  Chum  Worth  Having. 

COO  M  BE. 


By  FLORENCE 


Penelope  and  the  Others.  By  AMY  WAL 
TON. 

The  "  Saucy  May  ".    By  HENRY  FRITH. 


The  Little  Girl  from  Next  Door. 
GERALHINE  MOCKLER. 


By 


Uncle  Jem's  Stella.    By  Mrs.  MARTIN. 
The  Ball  of  Fortune.    By  C.  PEARSE. 
The  Family  Failing.    By  D.  DALE. 
Warner's  Chase.    By  ANNIE  S.  SWAN. 
Climbing  the  Hill.    By  ANNIE  S.  SWAN. 
Into  the  Haven.    By  ANNIE  S.  SWAN. 
Down  and  Up  Again.    By  GREGSON  Gow. 

Madge's    Mistake.      By  ANNIE  E.  ARM 
STRONG. 

The  Troubles  and  Triumphs  of  Little 

Tim.    By  GREGSON  Gow. 
The  Happy  Lad.    By  B.  BJORNSON. 
A  Box  of  Stories.    By  H  HAPPVMAN. 

The  Patriot  Martyr,  and  other  Narratives 
of  Female  Heroism. 

Olive  and  Robin.    By  Mrs.  MARTIN. 
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E1GHTEENPENNY   SERIES-Continued. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant.      With  Illustrations. 


Mona's  Trust.    By  P.  LESLIE. 
Little  Jimmy :  A  Story  of  Adventure.    By 
Kev.  D.  RICE- JONES,  M.A. 

Pleasures  and  Pranks.      By  ISABELLA 
PEARSON. 

Miss  Grantley's  Girls.  By  THOS.  ARCHER. 


In  a  Stranger's  Garden.    By  CONSTANCE 
CUMINQ. 

Tom  Finch's  Monkey.    By  J.  c.  HUTCHE- 

SON. 


The  Pedlar  and  his  Dog. 

ROWSELL. 


"Vivian  finds  that  he  lias  been  '  s«ut  to  Coventry' 
Reduced  from"  A  CHUM  WORTH  HAVING". 


By  MARY  C. 
By  F.  BAYFORD 


Mischief  and  Merry-making. 

BELLA  PEARSON. 


By  ISA 


Phil  and  his  Father.    By  ISMAY  THORN. 


Littlebourne  Lock. 

HARRISON. 

Wild  Meg  and  Wee  Dickie.  By  MARY 

E.  ROPES. 

Grannie.    By  ELIZABETH  J.  LYSAGHT. 

The   Seed   She   Sowed.      By  EMMA 
LESLIE. 

Unlucky:  A  Fragment  of  a  Girl's  Life. 
By  CAROLINE  AUSTIN. 

Everybody's    Business.     By   ISMAY 

THORN. 

Tales  of  Daring  and  Danger.     By 
G.  A.  HENTY. 

The  Seven  Golden  Keys.    By  JAMES 
E.  ARNOLD. 

The  Story  of  a  Queen.   By  MARY  C. 

ROWSKLL. 

Edwy :  or,  Was  he  a  Coward?    By  ANN 
ETTE  LYSTER. 

The   Battlefield   Treasure.      By  F. 
BAYFORD  HARRISON. 

Joan's   Adventures   at   the   North 
Pole.    By  ALICE  COHKRAN. 

Filled  with  Gold.    By  J.  PERRETT. 
Our  General.    By  E.  J.  LYSAGHT. 

Aunt   Fe;ba's   Charge.     By  ELIZA 
BETH  J.  LYSACUT. 

By  Order  of  Queen  Maude.  By  LOUISA 
CROW. 

The  Late  Miss  Hollingford.    By  ROSA 
MULHOLLAND  (Lady  Gilbert). 

Our  Frank.    By  AMY  WALTON. 

A  Terrible  Coward.   By  G.  MANVILI.E 
FENN. 

Yarns   on   the   Beach.      By  G.    A. 
HENTY. 

A  Soldier's  Son.   By  ANNETTE  LYSTER. 

Town  Mice  in  the  Country.     By  M.  E. 

FRANCIS. 
Prim's  Story.    By  L.  E.  TIDDEMAN. 


Also  a  large  selection  of  Rewards  at  Is.,  9d.,  6d.,  3d.,  2d.t  and  Id. 
A   complete  list  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
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